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Special te The Worker | 
OWENSBORO, Ky.—A major round in the battle against school segregation was 
won here when Federal District Judge Henry Brooks ruled that the white schools in Hop- 
kins and Webster counties and Union County high schools must admit Negroes in Septem- 
ber. This ruling affects the Clay al - 
Consolidated School in Webster 
County and the Sturgis High 
School in Union County, where vn | 
September racist riots organized by | 
| White Citizens Council hoodlums B geet oz. Ve. Fed. 
caused Gov, A. B. (Happy) Chand- eral District Judge Walter E. 
ler to send in the National Guard Hoffman gave Newport News of: 
to preserve order. | ficials till Aug. 15 to desegregate 
State Attorney J. M. Ferguson, their schools. 
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; MeDonald Foe 
So Near aw iRunning Strong 
| e PITTSBURGH — Early _ returns 
But Still 
Too Far 


from last Tuesday's balloting for 
officers in the United Steelworkers 

WE HOPED that we would 
be able to report to you in this 


of America show Donald Rarick, 
the rank and file steelworkers run- 
issue that the fund campaign 
had gone over the top. — But, 


———— ~~ C—O a Se eee 
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Newport News prvnbpriceabes the Supreme ~Court’s 
. desegregation’s decision. Judge 
Ordered To Act ‘Brooks overruled the objection. 
| Fowever, he declared that all three 
‘cases will remzin on the docket. 
This means that subsequent orders 
ean be issued if the school boards 
fail to comply. 


ning for the presidency against 
though our friends came through 


David J. McDonald, is drawing a 
surprisingly high vote. The general | 
office of the union here conceded: 
that Rarick drew 35,883 votes to 

eobly during the past week, and 

though we are very close to the 

top—we are not yet there. And, 

not being there leaves a gap ot 


McDonald's 119,683 in the unof- 
$2874.68 before we have the 


minimum necessary for carrying . 


On, 


You will remember that when 
the drive was launched we said 
that the $50 thousand goal was 
the absolute minimum. It was, 
and is. That is why anything 
less than 100 percent fulfillment 
leaves our foundations insecure. 


Those readers and friends who 


ficial tally in early returns. 
Rarick indicated, however, that 
the election will be contested be- 
cause of glaring evidence of vote- 
padding in some cases. Joseph Ger- | 
mano, director of District 31 (Chi- 
cago area) reported a 30-to-1 mar-| 


then pulled the rug from under the, 
decent Negro and white citizens 
when he gave an advisory opinion 
that, since there was no Federal 
Disti:ict Court order, local officials 
had the power to determine when 
and hethes their schools would be 


Juage Hoftman 
recently declared Virginia’s pupil 
placement law “unconstitutional 
on its face.” 

This is the fourth Virgjnia 
school system that has been ord- 
ered by a, Federal courtto dese- 
gregate. The intial hearing on a 


| filth system against which suit 


gin for McDonald in that region | integrated. | 
The National Association .or the has been brought opened last 


although, the rank and file candi-| 
date said “we even have more | 


Advancement of Colored People week. 


committee people there than the| filed suits covering the three coun-* 
credited vote.” 


ities in behalf of the}Negro parents 


‘17 Years After 


attended our Birthday Ball con- | 


"shines _ 
Received this week__$ 1,579.60 
Total to date $47,125.32 
STILL TO GO $ 2,874.68 


Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able te Robert W. Dunn. Mail all con- 


tributions te P.O. Box 231, Cooper Sta- | 


tion, New York City 3, N.. ¥. 
wire all contributions to Robert W. Dunn 


Bring or | 


at the Daily Worker, 35 East 12th St., | 


Sth fieor. 
<i 
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IN THREE SEPARATE 


sions a complete integration 
at the start of the next schooi term, 


.. : County Board of Education in- 
tegration plan, but rejected those 
of the Union and Hopkins County 
boards. 

The Webster County plan calls 
for opening all schools to all races 
on a voluntary basis. This means 
that Negro schools will continue. 
but that Negroes will have the 
choice of attending Negro schools 


| 


_ | buses Dec. 


whose children were barred from 
— | the schools. | 


deci- 


Judge Brooks accepted the Web-, 


| MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Bomb- 
‘ings of Negro churches and the 
‘homes of leaders in the fight 
against bus segregation “were per- 
'petrated by members of the Ku 
Klux Klan,” Police Chief G. J. Rup- 


| penthal charged ‘here. 


i : > 
| The acts of violence were com- 


mitted following integration of city 
21 after a federal court 
order. , 

Charges against seven white 
-men in connection with the bomb- 
ings were presented to the Mont- 
gomery County Grand Jury ‘ast 
week. 

Chief Ruppenthal said the Mont- 
‘gomery branch of the Klan, 
“through its members and friends, 
are now engaged in collecting 
monev for the defense of those 
accused of these acts of violence.” 
° 


WASHINGTON.—Washington’s 
school system struck back at Con- 
gressional segregationists with a 
powerlul documented study de- 


tributed a large share of the 


co . or schools which previously were 
$1,500 received since our last P 


) | o — li RF Ks aall-white. The study. titled “Mi , 
accounting to you. And they | ag elem amet See Pe ae ee ee “The Uni d Hopki I. | Phe study, titled Miracle of Social 
hada very good time, thank | Jal ea || fg) | The Union and Hopkins plans Adjustment,” was in effect a reply 
aaioad | eee: ho a ey call = gradual Pgs elias pe to a House of Representatives sub- 
fo. ae 1} el. periods ranging trom three to five ¢ ‘tte 

It's like climbing Mount Ever- — er Se ees | See : ae ie | ee pie nas —— ; 
est—the fund drive, that is, not : Bee? 2 Gea ee oo ae Following Judge Brooks’ deci-| westside bo ganeee 3 

the dance. You can be ever so a ¢ (eee eee Pe ficials of the Union and a Lee Study, was written by Carl 

)< %“{}sion, Officials of the Union anc P tan Rertsteet 2 teal 

close—a couple of yards or so | (ae) | = Fe | Hopkins sdhool boards said they... -; aro, ea 

from the top—but until you ne- : te ae wee : ent of Schools, and is an expan- 


gotiate that last heart-breaking ‘ Ci fee Fe. | would accept the Webster County |... of Dr. Hansen’s testimony 
GEN. HANS SPEIDEL, newly named commander of 


|plan. This seems to indicate they | 
gap,|you are not there. Pde not plan to cael to the Dis- wat Septemmpes before: the House 
if any of you are mountain | the NATO land forces in Central Europe, is shown here | trict Court decision, parton Meyy tne co 
ee oven = you are | during World War II stay in France. He is shown con- James A. Crumlin, NAACP at-| Pocus of. Wesi Rick in te Bros. 
os Sah pe ng all eae gaye Ale ferring with Hitler in Paris in 1940 when it was under Nazi asm) ve at asa to including the 4,,, 
rule. In his new job Speidel will have overall command of | “°°? Voluntary” in the judgments 


mountain has been ALMOST dom Pamphlet series. 
climbed. “ae to be issued in the cases, arguing) Dr. Hansens study disproves 
French troops. 


fending its integration program. 


With your sustained coopera- most of the sensationa] pro-segre- 


‘by which the school boards could tion testimony given before the 
‘House subcommittee. It maintains 


‘that disciplinary problems since 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Independence, Unity Feature CP Parley 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“The Party Won.” That 
was the ringing conclusion 
stated to 300 cheering dele- 
gates in different ways by 
William Foster, John Gates, 
Benjamin J. Davis and Eugene 
Dennis as the historic 16th na- 
tional convention of the Com- 


munist Party of the United States 
came to a close Tuesday night. 


For four days and nights at 
the old Chateau Gardens in New 
York’s East Side there had been 
a spirited, often sharp and some- 
times bitter exchange of views 
among men and women from all 
corners of our land, facing up 
to the partys relative isolation 
and inner crisis of the past year 
and determined to do something 
about it. 

The debate had been con- 
ducted in a spirit of down-to- 
earth democracy and fullness of 
expression which registered a 

iant step away from past-top- 
vy ‘ burocratic’ ‘practices, | one 


of the ‘major probletns' the’ cox-: 


vention tackled at the outset. 


The new sensc of unit, though 
leaving mauv yuestions still to 
be resolyed was based on_his- 
toric steps io square the party 
argund the full participation in 
the great issucs confronting the 
American pecuile, first of all the 
bottle for full citizenship for the 
Negro people, and the fight fer 
peace. 

* 


AFFIRMING the organiza- 
tion's existence asa _ political 
party, and c jectine for now the 
concept of a political action as- 
sociation, the delegates from 34 
states overwhelmingly voted for 
a fully \independent American 
Marxist party standing on its own 
feet in interpreting theory for 
its own country and in fraternal 
relations with the parties of 
other countries. The convention 
named its main task in ending 
its isolation as breaking decisive- 
ly with the “left sectarian” prac- 
tices of the past. 

The! adgreemeht ‘dn these is-' 
sués' ‘Was’ teflected in the’ tre-”’ 


mendous votes and in the clos- 
ing remarks of I oster, Gates, 
Davis and Dennis, speaking as 
four of the 20 members-at-large 
of the new national committee 
elected at this convention. Forty 
more are to be elected from the 
regions. Seven of the 20 are 
Negroes and one a Mexican- 
American, with top vote going 
to Miss Charlene Alexander, a 
young Negro woman from Cali- 
fornia. 

“I support the general work 
of this convention,’ said Foster 
with vigor, “I voted for all these 
resolutions. This was a new kind 
of convention, with rank and 
file playing a tremendous role in 
solving problems.” The 75-year- 
old Communist leader went on 
to say: “It is silly to say that 
all our problems have been re- 
solved, but we have resolved 
most of the main ones and laid 
the basis for res siving the others” 

“What has happened here,” he 
continued, “has not reversed 

‘what “has taken’ place ‘im our: 


party, the increased meaning of 


raak and file participatien, but 
brought it to a climax. This was 
a victory for the party, not for 
any faction,” he concluded to 
applause. “The enemy expected 


a split, and it didn’t get one. 


Nothing is more precious than 
the unity of our party.” 

Gates, Editor - in -: Chief of 
the Daily Worker and The 
Worker also evoked applause 
when he said that there were 
different points of view at this 
convention, that “some of us 
may have lost out in our points 
of view, but the party has won.” 
He called the adopted program 
“a new kind of program, gen- 
uinely a historic one, one which 
will have an enormous impact on 
our country.” The convention, 
he said, had affirmed the Amer- | 
ican road to socialism. 


“We have rid ourselves,” he | 
said, “of our old approach to 
Marxist the. as a strat- 
jacket and can use i as the 
science it is. We have laid the 


basis’ for unity and. I look now, | 
|) (Continued on’ Pagel8) « 


‘shooting with attempt to 


desegregation have been relatively 
le ; that scholastic standards of 
both punils and teachers were 
lowered by the many years of se- 
gregation and that present —— 
range plans will raise these stan 
ards. 

The hearings were conducted by 
a subcommittee of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee and 
headed by Rep. James C. Davis (D- 
Ga). Four southern members sup- 
ported the subcommittee report, 
while two others charged it was 
biased. 


oO o e 


JACKSON, Miss.—In this state 
in which a 14-year-old Negro boy, 
Emmet Till, was lynched in 1955, 
Negroes are still being hunted 
down. 

Occlyde Moore was brought. to 
Baptist Hospital here in a critical 
condition after being shot three 
times by G, W. Hydrick, tavern 
operator in neighboring Rankin 
County. | 

Hydrick said he shot Moore for 
cursing some white women and 
claimed Moore hit him first. - 

Hydrick was released on $2,500 


bail, after being charged with: 


kill. 
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fenson Renews 
Maneuver to Spilt 
Farmers, Labor 


Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON-—The Eisenhower Administration has 
launched a new attempt to pit farmers and other consumers 


PHANTOM SOVIET THREAT IN MIDEAST 
“Recently I voted for the Middle East resolution spon- 

sored by the Administration . . . Consideration of the mat- 
ter has disclosed that the threat of Soviet armed inter- 
vention used to rush this matter through Congress was 
nonexistent and probably will not materialize in the fore- 
seeable future. Indeed, ing to recent statements of 
the President, Mr. Dulles and Admiral Radford, this dan- 
ger now appears nonexistent.” 

—Rep. John D. Dingell (D-Mich) 

House of Representatives, Feb. 17. 


Rep. Zablocki Declares Ike 
Hints at Force in the Mideast 


against labor. The program tries also to pit labor and other 


consumers against the farmers. 
It carries forward similar pre- 
vious efforts initiated by the Ad- 
ministration when the economic 
situation became unsettled. 


The Administration’s action is 
designed also as|a smokescreen 
for the announcement by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson on 
Saturda- that he was. cutting 
farm price supports on eight 


commodities. 
7 


THE LATEST Administration 
maneuver on the farmer vs. la- 
bur front includes these factions: 

¢ A speech by Benson, in 
Spokane on Monday ascribing 
the poverty of the farmers to the 
greed of labor. 

¢ The announcement on Su:.- 
day by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation that federal losses 
in supporting farm prices during 
the past four years have been 
nearly three times as great as 
the losses in the preceding 20 

ears. 
The day after his speech Ben- 
son was the target of a well- 
deserved denunciation by the 
officers of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union. In a joint state- 
ment Earl Y. Jimmerson, the 
union's president, and Patrick 
Gorman, its secretary-treasures 
declared that Secretary of Agri- 
culture was trying to make labor 
a “scapegoat” for the failure of 
Benson's policies., They said that 
a vear ago Benson had “attempt- 
ed to excuse his @wn dismal fail- 
ures to safeguard farm incomes 
by blaming wage gains won b 
erganized labor.” They added: 
“Now Mr. Benson has again gone 
back to his tired lold line.” 

e 


THE PRESENT splitting a'- 
ter pt is tied in with the growing 
concern about the increase in the 
eost of living and other evidences 
of inflation amd fear for the 
prospects of our economy. 


How substantial is the uncer- 
tainty about the economic future 
vas made evident in Monday's 
sharp sag in the|stock market. 

When the market closed on 
Monday, the values of all shaies 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange were down $4 BIL- 
LION for the day, $18 BIL- 
LION for the year, and $28 BIL- 
LION from the high of 1956. 

: * 


BENSON'S Spokane speech 
biarted out plamly what had 
only been hinted jat in the Presi- 
dent's state of the Union mes- 
sage, in the report of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and in 
the President's letter transmitting 
the Advisers’ report to Congress. 

The President and the Acvisers 
ciutioned both management and 
labor to use restraint in <heir 
economic demands. 

Benson eliminated the dip- 
lomatic language when he told 
a Pacific Northwest farm forum 
in Spokane that labor is respen- 
sible for rising. prices and for 
most ef the postwar decline ‘n 
farm income. 

He declared that the trade 
unions have been winning “soft 
wage -settlements,” “soft” agree- 
meuts being those in mgt 
increases outrun gains in uc- 
tivity. This was the charge I-v- 
elled against the United Steel- 
workers union during the steel 
strike last summer, a charge 
which the union yefuted in great- 
est detail from the steel com- 
panies’ ewn pee 
THE ENCREASE ‘in costs, re- 


x 


oe <> ae 
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sulting from higher wages, Ben- 
son said, “are passed forward to 
consumers in ihe form of higher 
prices, and backward to prod- 
ucers of many raw materials, es- 
pecially farm products in the 
form of lower returns,” 

He declared that “the adverse 
efiects of soft wage settlements 
hit farmers harder than any 
other group, because farmers 
lack bargaining power.” 

“Farmers get hit twice,” he 


said, “onee when they buy and 


onee when they sell.” 


He proceeded to attack the 
principle of contracts between 
labor and capital. The farmer is 
the victim, he asserted. “There 
is much truth,” he said, in the 
slogan that “collective bargain- 
ing means that labor and iodus- 
try bargain together and then 
collect” from the farmers. This 
slogan, which he attributed to 
farmers, is strictly a product of 
Wall Street and Madison Ave- 
nue. 

He imtimated that labor’s 
greedy gains are responsible ‘net 
only for the farmers’ plight but 
for the strains that the econo- 
my now faces. “Fhe threat te 
over-all economic stability is the 
is the greatest danger of all.” 
He warned labor and manage- 
ment to “eheck the development 
of a condition eontrary to the 
national welfare.” 


Though he linked manage- 
ment and labor in this advice, 
the bulk of the spéech indicat- 
ed that the main target was la- 
bor. Not once'did he refer to 
the extertionate profits which 
the biggest corporations have 
been exracting from the econo- 
my. 

. 

THE COMMODITY CRE- 
DIT Corporation's data show- 
ing an alleged increase in farm 
price supports are designed to 
prove that the farmers have 
been soaking up billions from 
the rest of the population dur- 
ing the past several years. It is 


BENSON 


which Benson and the-Adminis- 
tration hope to defeat any leg- 
islative aid to the farmer during 
the present congressional ses- 


sion. 
The Administration has taken 
the position that it is necessary 
to cut out all supports for “sur- 
plus” crop production, to per- 
mit farm mer to drop below 
the cost of production, and thus 
eliminate millions of small farm- 
ers. 

The CCC’s comparative fig- 
.ures related only to the price 
support operations of the gov- 
ernment, and did not include 
payments made directly to 
farmers over the years. 

( * " 

THE REACTION of the 
farmers to Benson's announce- 
ment ef support cuts can be im- 
agined from the statement of 
Sen. Francis Case, South Da- 
kota Republican, usually a loyal 
Administration supporter, who 
told the Senate t the cuts 
“will not only ‘curl your hair 
(a phrase used by Sec of 
the Treasury George Hum vy 
in respeet to the possibility of 
a depression) but singe every 
segment of our national ana- 
tomy.” ‘ | 

Rep. George S. McGovern, 
South Dakotas first Democratic 
congressman, accused Benson of 
“applying economic sanctions to 
the American farmer.” 


While market prices in mid-‘ 


January were somewhat above 
the new price supports announc- 
ed by Benson for the eight com- 
modities—cotton, oats, barley, 
rye, grain sorghums, soybeans, 
flaxseed and cottenseed — the 
prospect is for a slump if Ben- 
son's decision is allowed to 
stand. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — In a 
speech at the third annual peace 
rally of the Milwaukee County 
Council of Churches, Rep. Cle- 
ment J. Zablocki (D-Wis) sharp- 
ly assailed the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. It comes “perilously close 
to saying that we're trying to fill 
the power vacuum in the Middle 
East from the outside and by 
force,” he charged. 

Zablocki rejected what he call- 
ed the “unilateral approach” and 
urged a “multi-nation and Unit- 
ed Nations approach to! guaran- 
tee the territorial integrity of na- 
tions in the Middle East.” 

He added that “the only way 
we can really hope to solve the 
problem in that area is through 
the UN.” 

About 150 persons attended 
the peace rally, which was heid 
in the First Memecin Church, 


ANOTHER WISCONSIN 
Democratic Congressman, Rep. 
Henry S. Reuss advocated “long- 


velopment, rather than crash pro- 
grams that keep corrupt dicta 
tors in office a few days more” 
in the Middle East. 

Mayor Charles P. Taft of Cin- 
cinnati, who is chairman of the 
advisory committee on voluntary 
aid of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, called for 


action to solve the internation 


refugee problem. Concerning the 
Arab refugees from Israel he 
said: 

“Somehow we've got to solve 
that refugee problem if we're go- 
ing to get anywhere in solving 
the situation in the Middle East. 

Prof. Alvin J. Hotz, chairman 
of the itical science depart- 
ment of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, urged a re- 
appraisal of American a 

icy. He criticized both the 
Tromae and Eisenhower Admin- 
istrations for ovér-emphasis 0» 
the military aspect of the “Se- 
viet threat” and for failing to rec- 
— the anti-Western nature 
the Asian-African revolt. 


term programs of economic de- 


4,000 in New Orleans Ask tke 
To Repudiate Citizens Councils 


NEW ORLEANS. — The Negro Coliseum meeting. 


community here is still tingling. 
from last weekend's visit from the 
Rev. Martin Luther King. 

The youthful minister who 


- spearheaded the year-long cam- 


paign to integrate buses in Mont- 
gomery was greeted as the “med- 
ern Moses’ as 4,000 people 
crowded New Orleans’ Coliseum 
Arena to hear him. : 
Local\attorneys and physicians 
cn the platform appealed to 
President Eisenhower to step in 


“to enforce the Constitution of 
the United States,” and urged the 
public to “repudiate the actions 
of the White Citizens Councils.” 


Three days before Rev. King 
was due in town, Citizen Coun- 
cil leaders held a conclave intend- 
ed f bludgeon city officials into 
revoking the city permit for the 


part of the propaganda by 


20 Years After the First Contract, 


Union Girds for New GM Demands 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Twenty years 
after the signing of the first con- 
tact between the UAW.and Gen- 
era: Motors that covered $100.- 
000 workers in February, 1937, 
some 250,000 GM unionists are 
today clearing the decks for an- 
ether new GM-UAW contract. 
The UAW is now a union of 
1,500,000 members. Leonard 
Woodcock, one of its vice presi- 
dents, 7 that they are going 
to seek “biggest raise ever 
from.GM and that iati 
will see a return to hioued 
demands on wages and hours. 
The Atlantic City convention 
of the union, which opens on 
April 1, will make the wage is- 
sue the focal point of its prepa- 
rations fer new contracts in 


out 


per day; 


| prove ‘toneliisively 
Us OOF wage increases 


: ee 7 | 


that 

Woodcock , ney 

CM's j chested profi {for 1956'” 
amoudhed 10 $5,868 000. baa 
wall “nh #0 > : + 


$244,000 per hour; $4,071 per 
minute and $68 per second, 

He added, “General Motors 
makes enough profits every two 
years to replace entirely all of 
GM plants.’ 


Some local union officials are 
already writing in union news- 
papers that they want a 25 cent 
an hour wage increase, plus the 
shorter work week with no re- 
duction in 7. 


UAW PRESIDENT Waker 
Reuther, commenting on the 
coming wage battle with GM, 
said the perenties could reduce 
the price of the Chevrolet $100 
and pay the wage increase and 
other ccsdilinn and still make 
profits. 

“But General Motors is not 
satisfied with fantastic profits; 
they want super-duper fantatsic 
profits” said Reuther, 

leuther went on, “We can 


ities : 2 ee 


that GM, pay 
aid ‘Gut ut in 


the prices of their cars because 
of the increases in their produc- 
tivity through automation and 
hanging technology.” 

He could also have said speed- 
up. 

F Reuther paid tribute to the 
magnificent struggles of the GM | 
workers against the world’s 
largest corporation. 

“You would need a mi 


made out of struggle, out 
those qualities of sacrifice, cour- 
age, that made 
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- 11, 1937, . ? 
historic date nt in UAW, pindeven die db etentary:fop 
° freedom,’ ryt ge) Siang f.x< Sept 
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Leander Perez. distirct. attor- 


ney of St. Bernard and Plaque- 


mines Parish, headed the roster 
of racists, which also included 
State Senator William M. Rain- 
ach of Claiborne Parish, who is 
also known for his sponsorship of 
anti-labor “right-to-work” laws. 

“Can you imagine,” said Perez, 
“them bringing that fellow-trav- 
eling Negro agitator in here, a 
rabble rouser who will stir up 
our Negroes.” 

Rainch told the white suprema- 
cists that the only way they can 
win is by suppressing Negro vot- 
ers: “This segregation fight,” he 
said, “is going to be fought in 
the courthouses, in the offices of 
the registrar of voters.” 

* 

AT THE Coliseum rally Rev. 
King underlined the importance 
of the vote. Condemning both 
Democrats and Republicans for 


“betrayal” of the Negro people, 
he said to the cheering audience: 


“I tell you we are not going 


to be a political football any 
longer. The most decisive step 
we can make is that walk to the 
voting booth, and we've got to 
continue to give big money to the 
cause of em. 


feel they can block the Supre 
Court decision.” 

Washington _ politicians, — he 
said, “must discover that the 
problems of Birmingham are as 
important as those in Budapest. 
We have nothing but pathy 
for Hungary and its fight for 
freedom. But how ean the gov- 
<a be concerned about 
what is happening to Hungarians 
and not be concerned about what 
is h in the United 
States , 

He said “tensions in the South 
can be traced to the Negro’s de- 
termination : to: suffer, sacrifice 


' 
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Polio $$$ Go for Lavish Lounge 


CSC director Leo Perlis said that been vaccinated. 

many of the unions were discuss-| He reminded the Senate that 

jing — ete yoy ‘because he and others insisted on 

of workers. He added that of maximum 

stocks of the polio vaccine al Salli. ‘wansian ee walled 
“enaepian setiinen® 


yrange more ey enough | 
to on jarge scale programs} The fight for free distributio 
for both children sae “ame of the fet was made effective- 
ly in 1955 and 1956 when the 
| IN Washingbiin this week, Sen./number of cases had réach- 
Wayne ‘Morse of Oregon revealed ed an appalling peak. With the 
that large quantities of the Salk|threat far from over, this fight 
vaccine were being destroyed be-|now has to be made again in states 
cause it won't “keep” and there is|like Illinois where authorities are 
no market for it-even though mil-|ready to sacrifice the vaccine pro- 
lions of Americans have not yet'gram on the pretext of “ economy.” 


‘SHOP TALK 


en 


_ IT 
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Set Up County 
COPE Merger 
Committees 


(Continued from Page 16) 


elected chairman of the county 
LLPE, declared: “The biggest 
job ahead of us is completion of 
the merger with PAC.” 

Those: named by the county 
LLPE to its merger committee 
were: William Lennon of ’the 
Jewelry Workers, Ted Kenny of 
the Carpenters District Council, 
Peter J. Hoban of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers, Frank Cillespie 
of the Dairy Workers, Henry 
Coco of the Allied Printing 


Trades Council and Morris Bialis 
of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers. 

Regional COPE director Dar- 
rell Smith stressed the strength- 


largely on how serious an outbreak 
of polio may develop.” 

But when the polio outbreak 
reached near-epidemic proportions 
in Chicago last summer, ical 
authorities showed that inade- 
quate steps had been taken in ad- 
vance and too few inoculations 
had been given before the summer 
months set in. 


- 
Dr. RUTH Church, chief of the 
state’s bureau of communicable 
diseases revealed that less than 


10 percent of the young poor’ in 
the state have received t neces-| 


sary three shots of the Salk. vac- 
cine, Of the 3,500,000 in the six! 


months to 20-year-old age group 
in the state, an estimated 300,000 


have received the three shots. 

State authorities also have not 
outlook toward inoculating adults 
who are considered vulnerable to 
the disease up to the age of 45 at 
least. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Too 
“broke” to buy polio vaccine for 
Tilinois children, the state admin- 
istration this week unveiled a lav- 
ish expenditure of state money to 
decorate a statehouse lounge. 

A huge chamber where the leég- 
islators can entertain lobbyists was 
decked out in extravagant splen- 
dor. And the Stratton administra- 
tion brought a barrage of criti- 
cism on iself by asking for even 
more thousands of dollars to finish 
the plushy interior decorating job. 

It was only a few weeks ago 
that Gov. Stratton issued a state- 
ment saying that all funds for 
lio vaccine were gone and t at 
“the free distribution of polio vac- 
cine in the immediate future must 
be’ sharply ppetricted. 


The Governor failed in his re- 
cent inaugural message to mention 
the state’s polio vaccine needs in 
outlining his legislative program. 

One spokesman in the Illinois; The AFL-CIO Community Ser- 
ening of labor's political werk Department of Health stated that/ vices Committee this week stress-| 
aa mergers. He pointed out |the state’s needs would “depend ‘ed the need for adult vaccinations, 


that est gains made b-° | 


labor in the election last Novem- WHAT OTHERS SAY 


ber was in those Western ‘:tates 
where state labor unity has been Mz d B d 


brougrt about. . 
“I THINK if we had merged 
at Consolidated Edison plant. As al 
ate I am adjudged totally and 


here, we'd have done a lot better 
and certainly we might have 
been able to save the one seat in 
Congress which we lost,” Smith 
declared. He was referring to the 
dzfeat in the Third District of 
permanently disabled. I did not re- 
ceive any aid of any kind from 
company....M ical bills and 
care have cost t ands.” : 
Regardless of the merits of the 
“Mad Bomber’s” case, it highlights 


Democratic bs James Murray, 
a vital int that Local 974's 


the son of E county chair- 
man Thomas J. Murray. 
Smith declared that labor's 
identification with the Dem.o- 
cratic machine in Chicago is a | 
handicap. “We've got to realize | 

ra 18 reetay Nad owt big polit- 
CAS ImeCEneS | Aas waning | tunate fellow is mentally unstable.| Workmen's Compensation program 
for the past 20 ag "he said. | Hig grievance might even be'hzs been emphasizing fer some 
“Our people dont have fo go | fancied. He planted over thirty, time. The consequences of an in- 
to their precinct captains for {}ome-made bombs in public places, jury to a worker on his job has far 
Fifteen people were injured as a! reaching ramifications. The shock, 
result of those bombs. | the pain and suffering, the loss of 

The Bomber was captured as re- 

sult of-a letter he wrote a New ed worker, and to a demor: slined 
York paper. He said his grudge family. It is at this time especialy, : 
against humanity stems from an that a worker needs the sympathe- 
uncompensated job injuty which!tic help of his employers. It is at 


mon 


ONE WAY or another, Bethlehem Steel is determined to break 
into the Midwest market with a steel-making plant of its own in 
the Chicago-area. This was attempted threugh a merger = 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. But the pee. was blocked. by 


grounds — Mor 


U. S. Justice nt on “anti-monopol x48 - ee 
is efrert to c nge 


Departme 
it was widely believed that U. S. Steel vetoe 
its No. 1 position in the industry. 

Now Bethlehem admits that it has purchased a 3,500-acre tract 
east of Gary. Eugene R., Grace refused to disclose what the com- 
pany Epes to do with the land, but added: “Well, we're not going 
to make a bird sanctuary out of «it! 


. 
IN Peoria, a member of the UAW Caterpillar Lecal 974, Ralph 
Van Norman, is running for the ~ council. 


THE steelworkers union is pe a paternal interest in the 
Philip Murray Elementary School, 53rd and Kenwood Ave. In 
memory of the steel union leader, the union last week presented 
the school with a new piano. 


IF Swift & Ce. goes through with its scheduled shutdown of 
the perk block in Chicago, hundreds of workers and their families 
will be hit. One explanation for the shutdown, which appeared last 
week in the Wall Street Journal, served to show how the fate of 
wodling people com often Se desiied ty changes ie Saight rates, 


SAID the Wall Street 


The following is a column 
written in the local union paper 
by Bill Rhodes, publicity and 
education chairman of Caterpil- 
lar Local 974 in Peoria, rl. 


The “Mad Bomber” of New York 
City has been captured. There is 
no question but that this unfor- 


test “Packing plants in Chi 

killed only 2.1 million hogs during the first nine months ef 1956, 
or 5% af those ge ar in the U. S$. The Windy City’s cattle kill 
of 950,000 was only 6.8% of the nationwide total. Those portions 
of the U. $. meat business ane the smallest since prior 40 19060, 
packers say. As recently as 1939, Chicago plants accounted. for 11% 
of the hogs, 13.5% of the eattle. ‘And in its heydey, Chicage handled 
one-fifth of the hegs and more than o of the cattle. 

“The cost of shipping livestick by rail has jumped 84% during 
the past ten years; the price of meat animals is dewn 7%. So the 
industry is expanding facilities out where the and cows are 
raised — its more economical te ship meat than live animals.” 


* 
with 109,000 members, the 


IN this Ilinois-lewa. Region 4 
UAW raised $3,443 for Hungarian Relief, That's abou’ three cents 


per member. 


' * 
An Illinois Jaw and a medel contract clause banning discrimin- 
| ation against workers ever 45 years old is an objective of the Inter- 
Association of Machinists. 
* 
AT last, some of the Chicago newspapers are beginni 
admit what was the erigin of the socalled Skid-Rew on West Madi 


naffona 


favors anymere—they can get 
things dene fer themselves.” 
Smith also pointed out that : 
whereas labor is most interested 
the’ political party organizations 
pay little attention te the con- 
gressional races and concentrate {left him totally disabled. He claims this time that the Workmen’s Com-’ 
instead on those local offices |it doomed him te a life of misery, pensation law comes inte focus. 
suffering and abuse. The letter * : 
age jobs. r.ad in part: “I was injured on job} THE Workmen's Compensatien 
| 7 * {Company in particular, ortu- 
| ric nately do not meet the aati of 
this worker in his crisis. The Work-| 
| e e men’s Compensation law is wholly 
Of Labor Political Action = sees) evs ex 
| average earnings. There are many 
from Page 16) ported the view that labor's po- legal gimmicks set up to lull the 
failed to make a good recerd on 
civil rights and other issues in 
the previeys session of Congress 
and in om national convention. 
MEETING in small “buzz” 
groups, the delegates pointed out 
that they have little chance to 
participate}in the choice of can- 
in Chicagg where the machine 
eontrol is sp tight and no effort is 
made to jinvolve rank-and-file 
= in if the making. 


in the election of congressmen, 

which control numerous patron- 
law in general, and vn illar 
mately only a third ef a worker's 

(Continped 
and-dried”| after the Democrats _litical action must be better sus- 
* 
didates. This is particularly true 
the delegates sup- 


tained financially. It was propos- 
ed that in order to keep congres- 
sional district organizations ac- 
tive year-round, they have to be 
supported through per capita 
funds and not enly through vol- 
untary contributions. 

Abner said that the meeting 
in the Hotel Sherman on Febru- 
ary 2 was one in a series of such 
sessions which will be held dur- 
ing the coming months. Similar 
conferences were also underway 
in other parts of the Illinois- 
Iowa Region 4. 


FARMER FOUND TO NEED 
OUTSIDE JOB TO SURVIVE 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12.—The|penses. 


}Many were flatly denied compen- 


innocent injured workers. We are 
told that the Workmen’s comp. law) 
of the state of Illinois, with all of 
its inadequacies, is the product of 
the successful lobbying of the Ca-' 
terpillar Co. in the state legisla- 
ture. 


We have met literally hundreds: 
of injured Caterpillar workers who 
have failed to obtain even the 
small pittance ghey are entitled to 
under this inferior legislation. 


‘sation because the company said 
they had no claims. were 
‘lulled into aceepting medical treat- 
ment for a ne after the ean 
permitting statute of limita 
tions to go into effect. The com- 
pon would then simply inform the 

r he now had no claim 


bower the company. most 


iwhere there is permanent loss of 


dats ‘shes ie aes a aaa 


Street. The Daily News last week had a story headed: “Skid Row— 
It's Big Seurce of Cheap Labor.” Five years ago, The Worker car- 
ried a special series of articles which showcd how this section was 
developed by the cailroad companies as a labor pool where they 
could pick up hundreds of low-wage workers at will. 

* 


AN arbitration award last week favored the United Steelworkers 
in a case invelving the management practice ef “contracting out” 


— wee pee of work that beleng within the jurisdiction of the 
union in the plant. In this case, it was Continental Can, 


which tried to hie an tai’ fim to bundle maintenance work, 


can get as high as $10.20 a day as a supplemental payment 


A STATEWIDE scieaaiear to discuss the problem of auto- 
mation js being planned by the Machinists for April 6-7 in Spring- 


field. 


average The gap between farm income 
not pa bills without extra in-}and living expenses was covered 
ane or an outside job, an Agri- ‘largely by farmers’ earnings on part) 
suhens Department survey indicat-' or full-time jobs in business and in- 
ed today. ldustry, | Agriculture a —— 
The hg nr showed ving _farm ‘economists said. 


farmer could. use of a limb to only a fraction of 


what the law a. 
THIS is “Blood” 
rayeb 2 


Bart of the pr 

‘items | oom de was ex So Oo Caterpillar could see the 

ea ae timated at pm tes job wat ethers of Carp could wef 

808 per y in| | have. 

“The family living cost survey The “Mad Bomber” is to bel 

was made by the De- pitied. He is a mental case. Having! 

saiy init yous. Ie dloclaned a wide] car tn cibemgng $0 tt tam a 

fey orn ihe rg nd dc in ae Fe | 
‘gap i 


This} 
af Ca-| 
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Seek Merger of County COPE; 
UAW Probes Political Defects 


SET UP LLPE-PAC 


UNITY COMMITTEES 


CHICAGO.—Labor's political 
organization in Cook County 
should be merged and ready for 
more effective work long before 
the next congressional primary 
campaign gets started at the end 
of this year. 

That prediction was made this 
week by leaders of the county 
Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation and the county CIO Po- 
litical Action Committee. 


Committees frem the two 
groups have been:set up to nego- 
tiate the merger. This covld 
come before the scheduled mer- 
ger convention of the state AFL 
and CIO on September 4. The 
rew organization will be called 
th Cook County Committee on 
Political Education (COPE). 

* 

DARRELL SMITH, regional 
director of COPE, declared that 
the merger will considerably 
strengthen labor's political role 
here, 

In a speech before the monthly 
LLPE meeting, Smith hit out 
sharply at tendencies of labor to 
act merely as an arm of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

“I think we are failing here in 


Illinois because we are relying 
too much on the political par- 


ties,” Smith declared. 

“We've got to quit depending 
on the Democratic Party for as- 
sistance.” 

Delegates applauded the. call 
for more independence by LL- 


PE. In several communities, there 


have been successful efforts to 
continue the meetings and ac- 
tivity of the congressional dis- 
trict LLPE organizations after 
the elections. There were reports 
made on legislative work being 
carried on by these organizations. 
* 


IN some communities, this “off- 
year’ activity will be strength- 
ened by the LLPE-PAC merger. 
Thomas J. Murray, who was re- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


PARLEY ASKS ‘WHY 


DID WE LOSE?’ 


CHICAGO. — The United Au- 
to Workers union in this region 
began last week a deep-probing 


effort to re-examine its own work 
= gs political and ere 
e 


Union leaders said that a dis- 
cussion at all levels of the organ- 
ization has begun to deal with 
such questions as: 


“How can the union work in 
the political field on a year- 
round basis?” “How can hee 
participate in the making of pro- 
gram and the selection of the 
candidates of the political par- 


“ta GAUTOTOWN ALLEY 


THE OLDO-TiIM&R 
“SCHEDULING of production is solely the responsibility of 


<i 


management; the line speed will govern the manpower an 
That's GM's position on production 


work load of each operator.” 


the 


standards, how can you beat it, without changing the contract? 


o . 


WONDER what General Motors would say to President Eisen- 
hower if Ike asked them in the interest of halting inflation, they 
cut the price of Chevrolet $100. UAW-GM Director, Leonard 
Woodcock said GM could cut the price of Chevies, $100 and still 


make a handsome profit. 


The union told Ike so but got no reply. 


But Ike proposes to slap controls on wages and prices. 


~--——_ 


ties?” “Why did the Democrats 
lose in 1956?” 


Answers to these and many 
other questions were being ex- 
amined by the UAW regional ed- 
ucational and political action de- 
partment. The answers were 
gathered up at a recent confer- 
ence in Chicago, where 125 del- 

egates joined in answering ques- 
tionnaires and in discussing prac- 
tical problems of political work 
in Chicago and other Illinois 
communities. 
* 

THE conference had been 
planned as a session on legisla- 
tion, However, this was later 
changed so as to give the dele- 
gates from the locals a chance to 
express their views on problems 
of political action. 

“We've had too many sessions 
in the past where we handed 
down a program from on top,” 
said Willoughby Abner, regional 
education director. 


Main reasons given by the del- 
egates for the Democrats’ defeat 
last November were; (1) Eisen- 
hower’s personal popularity; (2) 
the one-sided handling of the 
election campaign by the press, 
radio, TV; (3) the peace issue. 

Many of the delegates expres- 
sed the view that the outcome of 
the election was already “cut- 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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THERE is an unsung kind of heroism involved in the 
painstaking efforts of many of our readers to secure Worker 


sub renewals during a drive. 


Right now, many of these devoted people are slog- 
ging through the ice and slush nightly, ringing doorbells, 
climbing stairs, often returning again and again to get a 


single sub. 


While more people should be doing this kind of work 
right now if our paper is to have any vitality, not every- 


one can do this job. 


But here’s something that everyone can do: 


Renew 


your own sub by mail immediately. Even rma y it is not 


yet expiring, you can do so without loss. Sen 


it to The 


Worker, 36 W. Randolph St., Room 806, Chicago. 
That will immediately take a big load off a the hard- 


working canvassers. 


More than that, it will allow them 


more time to go see other people, to get subs from new 
readers, something we desperately need. 

There are reasons why some of our readers, with the 
best of intentions, can not do all they would like to in 
order to build the paper. But this is the least anyone can 


do! 


Ben Davis to Be 
Banquet Speaker 


CHICAGO. — Ben Davis, Jr., 
former Communist councilman 
of New York City, will be the 
main speaker at the Daily 
Worker 33rd anniversary ban- 
quet to be held Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 16 at Milda Hall, 
3142 S, Halsted. 


The Negro leader, who. re- 
cently served a prison sentence 
under the Smith Act, was seek- 
ing this week to get permission 
from the courts to travel to 
Chicago. His topic here will be 
“One-Third of the Daily Work- 
ers Century,’ 

The banquet will honor the 
late Alfred Wagenknecht, one 
of the founders of the Daily 
Worker. His daughter, Mrs. 
Helen Winters, will also come 
from Detroit to speak. 


Food will be served from 
7:00 p.m. to 8:15 p.m., and 
then again after the program 
for latecomers. 


aati 


For Comrade Wagenknecht 


(The following tribute to the late Alfred Wagenknecht, one of 
the founders of the Daily Worker, was written anony mously.) 


Dear Wag we have not come to say goodbye, 
The counterpart of Life we'd not deny; 

Yet, the curtain cannot drop in last farewell 

To you whose zest for life defies the tolling bell. 


Not on stamped steel computing machines 

Do we tally the years of your four score and some, 
Your life was more than adding up dreams, 

You charted a path with compass and drum. 


To those of us who paced your stride 
Learned that history's on the side 

Of Freedom’s dream which never dies... 
We miss your smile, your keen blue eyes. 


We knew your tender heart, your generous hand 
Which held not back, though Death made known its stand; 


Your last living act, your 


“Worker's 


" donation 


Hallows your name, is your consecration. 


Even now, we are not torn apart, 
Your life, rock piled on reck-truth affirmation 


Becomes immortal in our heart; 


This, your monument and our confirmation! a 


ILLINOIS NOTES 


Midwest Hits 
Ike's Doctrine 


Mailbags of congressmen are ~ 
bulging with letters from home 
criticizing the so-called “Eisen- 
hower doctrine” for the Middle 
East: 

The New York: Times reveal- 
ed this week that the mail of 
senators is running eight or nine 
to one against the plan. Letters 
quoted said; “A slip of the foot 
and that brink is a point of no 
return”. . . “I can smell oil in | 


5 a “IT am not interested in 


Nasser, I am interested in get- 
ting my taxes cut”... It sounds 
as though we're trying to put 
the UN out of business.” 

The Times concluded that the 
opposition mail is unorganized, 
that it comes from both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, that the 
largest volume is from the, Mid- 
dle West. 


Who Owns Parties? 


Gift Lists Tell All 


Just out, the list of the big II- 
linois contributors to the 1956 
election campaign is interesting. 
As always, the big-money names 
are there—the Armours, McCor- 
micks, Swifts, Wilsons, all con- 
tributing heavily to the GOP. 


Clarence Darrow to 


Be Honored May 1 


Plans are going ahead in Chi-. 


‘cago for a centennial celebi:tion 


honoring Clarence Darrow on 
May 1. The great liberal attor- 
ney was born 100 years ago. 


‘His many contributions to the 
struggle for democracy will un- 
doubtedly be reviewed. But one 
chapter in his life has special 
significance in this period of on- 
slaught against civil liberties. 
That was his brilliant defense of 
the Communists in the early 
20's during the period of Mc- 
Carthyite satel which reach- 
ed a peak in the Palmer Raids. 


GOP Lost 14 Pct. 


Of Midwest Farmers 


The latest Gallup Poll shows 
there was a significant “farm re- 
volt” in the 1956 election. Na- 
tionwide, farmers shifted away 
from the Republican ‘Party. 


The report declared: “Among 
farmers in the crucial Midwest 
agricultural states, long a Re- 
publican stronghold, the study 
shows a falling off in GOP sup- 
port of 14 percentage points.” 


Ike Tide Was Sea 
Of Printers’ Ink 


Still another survey on the 
1956 elections shows that the 
Democrats were drowned in a 
sea of pro-Republican newspa- 
pers. 

Editor & Publisher reveals 
that Chicago was only one of 
many cities where the local pa- 


pers were 4-0 in favor of the 
GOP. 


As for Illinois, Stevenson was 
backed by 14 papers with 124,- 
179 readers. The Republicans 
had 48 papers with a combined 
_, circulation of 3,326,154, | 


Ask Help to 5 top New Equipment Slump 


‘CHICAGO, — The possibility 
of a new wave of layoffs in the 
farm equipment plants this spring 
was seen this week by leaders of 
the United Auto Workers. 

Union vice resident | Pat 
Greathouse said "that the layoffs 
would come if the ‘anticipated 
spring sales of farm machine 
fails to ‘materialize. And-he add. 
ed the facts to show htat the eco- 
nomic conditions of farmers is 
very uncertain. 

Greathouse Ww aes ngs a 
COOK to. ington t 
week ta ny down'a program for 


rw i the situation among 
farmers and in the farm equip- 
ment industry. pata Greathouse: 

“THERE are three principal 
things we want. First, we want 
immediate relief for corn grow- 
ers. They now face an impossible 
situation because of the emer- 
gency created by their rejection 
of the current corn program. 


“Second, we want legislation 


such as that advanced by Sen. 
Paul Douglas (D-IH) which pro- 


, Wides for | 
Dace crm ‘Think, there. lear p 


should be legislation for speed- 
ing up the construction of public 
works projects and defense work 
contracts.” 

Among those who were in 
Washington on the “task force” 
committee were Mayor Jack 
Humble of Racine, Wis., city 
manager Cornelius Bodine, Jt 
of Rock Island, Ill, Mayor 
Mills of Des Moines, Ia., Ralph 


Bradley, president of the Illinois 


Farmers Union, Edward Glenn, 
nese Aen the National Farmers 


petts-aamee the: VAW 
leaders resent wa obert John- ° 


ston, Illinois-Iowa regional direc- 
tor. 
* 

THE committee has been 
working since last July to stem 
the crisis in the farm equipment 
industry. Even though many 
thousands of unemployed work- 
ers have been call 
jobs, there are still 12,000 on un- 
employment compensation, ac- 
cording to Greathouse. 

In Washington, the group put 


much stress on a progam m to aid 


tlie'farmers. They’ 
1. Price stipports ‘at a pers’ 


back to their — 


cent of parity on all crops and 
“secpey “up to a reasonable 

vel of family income, using pro- 
duction pore’: as well as 
loans and other devices to pro- 
vide the price support.” 


2. Increase corn acreage allot- 
ments to about 49 million acres, 
in an effort to overcome the criti- 


cal situation due to low acreage 
allotments announced for this 
sone Greathouse said that the 

poppers Sat camh, eae 8 
raised te°$1.60. bushel, which . 
-HF90 percent of parity 


o 


. Of, the. major prob 
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So Near— 
But Still 


loo Far 


'E HOPED that we would 
be able to report to you in this 
issue that the fund campaign 
had gone over the top. But, 
though our friends came through 
nobly during the past week, and 
though we are very close to the | 
top—we are not yet there. And, 
not being there leaves a gap ot 
$2,874.68 before we have the 
minimum necessary for carrying 
on. 

You will remember that when 
the drive was launched we said 
that the $50 thousand goal was 
the absolute minimum. It was, 
and is. That is why anything 
less than 100 percent fulfillment 
leaves our foundations~ insecure. 


Those readers and friends who 
attended our Birthday Ball con- 


f ae 
Received this week__$ 1,579.60 
Total to date $47,125.32 

$ 2,874.68 


Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able te Robert W. Dunn. Mail all con- 
tributions te P.O. Box 231, Cooper Sia- 
tion, New York City 3, N. Y. Bring or 
wire all contributions to Robert W. Dunn 


’ 
MeDonald Foe 
Running Strong 
PITTSBURGH — Early _ returns 
from last Tuesday's balloting for 
officers in the United Steelworkers 
of America show Donald Rarick, County and the Sturgis High 
the rank and file steelworkers run-| School in Union County, where last 
ning for the presidency against! September racist riots organized by 
David J. McDonald, is drawing a| White Citizens Council hoodlums 
i SS ae 1 _1| caused Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chand- 
surprisingly high vote. The general ' d te the National Gaaae 
office of the union here conceded | 5 ilivt 4: ert oesteaee 
that Rarick drew 38,883 votes to! “® ag — . 
McDonald's 119,683 in the unofl-| State Attorney J. M. Ferguson 
ficial tally in early returns. 


Special te The Worker 


Consolidated School in Webster 


i'then pulled the rug from under the 
Rarick indicated, however, that! decent Negro and white citizens 
the election will be contested /be-| when he gave an advisory opinion 
cause of glaring evidence of vote- that, since there was no Kederal 
padding in some cases. Joseph Ger- Disti.ct Court orde;s, local officials 
mano, director of District 81 (Chi-, had the power to determine when 
and whether their schools would be 
gin for McDonald in that region | integrated. 
although, the rank and file candi-| The National Association .or the 
date said “we even have more, Advancement of Colored People 
committee people there than the filed suits covering the three coun- 
credited vote.” ‘ties in behalf of the Negro parents 


WW Years After 4 


at the Daily Worker, 35 East i2th St., Be hi 


Sth floor. 
“a oe 
tributed a large share of the 
$1,500 received since our last 
accounting to you. And_ they 
had a very good time, thank 
vou, 

it's like climbing Mount Ever- 
est—the fund drive, that is, not 
the dance. You can be ever so 
close—a couple of yards or so 
from the top—but until you ne- 
gotiate that last heart-breaking 
gap, you are not there. 

If any of you are mountain 
climbers—and even if you are 
not—you will agree that many a 
mountain has been ALMOST 
climbed. 

With your sustained coopera- 


eee 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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GEN. HANS SPEIDEL, newly named commander of 
the NATO land forces in Central Europe, is shown here 
during World War II stay in France. He is shown con- 
ferring with Hitler in Paris in 1940 when it was under Nazi 
rule. In his new job Speidel will have overall command of 
the U.S. Seventh Army, as well as sections of British and 
French troops. 


—— 


——— 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“The Party Won.” That 
was the ringing conclusion 
stated to 300 cheering dele- 
gates in different ways by 
William Foster, John Gates, 
Benjamin J. Davis and Eugene 
Dennis as the historic 16th na- 
tional convention of the Com- 


munist Party of the United States 
came to a close Tuesday night. 


For four days and nights at 
the old Chateau Gardens in New 
York’s East Side there had been 
a spirited, often sharp and some- 
times bitter exchange of views 
among men and women from all 
corners of our land, facing up 
to the party's relative isolation 
and inner crisis of the past year 
and determined to do something 
about it. 

The debate had been con- 
ducted in a spirit of down-to- 
earth democracy and fullness of 
expression which registered a 


piant Step away from, past top- 
ih 


eavy., buroeratic, practices, one. , 


the, con- 


kins and Webster counties and Union C 
‘ber. This ruling affects the Clay | 


vention tackled at the outset. 


The new sense of unit, though 
leaving maayv questions still to 
be resolved was based on his- 
toric steps io square the party 
argund the tull participation in 
the great issucs confronting the 
Ainerican pecule, first of all the 
bottle for full citizenship for the 
Negro people, and the fight ter 
pence. 

* 


AFFIRMING the organiza- 
tion's existence as a_ political 
party, and r-jecting for now the 
concept of a political action as- 
sociation, the delegates from 34 
states overwhelmingly voted for 
a fully independent American 
Marxist party standing on its own 
feet in interpreting theory for 
its own country and in fraternal 
relations with the parties of 
other countries. The convention 

named its main task in ending 
its isolation as breaking decisive- 
ly with the. “left sectarian” prac- 
tices of the, past, ni 

/‘Thejiagreement,.on these is- 
sues, was, reflected in the tre- 


mendous votes and in the clos- 
ing remarks of Foster, Gates, 
Davis and Dennis, speaking as 
four of the 20 members-at-large 
of the new national committee 
elected at this convention. 
more are to be elected trom the 
regions, Seven of the 20 are 
Negroes and one a Mexican- 
American, with top vote going 
to Miss Charlene Alexander, a 
young Negro woman from Cali- 
fornia. 

“I support the general work 
of this convention,” said Foster 
with vigor, “I voted for all these 
resolutions. This was a new kind 
of convention, with tank and 
file playing a tremendous role in 
solving problems.” The 75-year- 
old Communist leader went on 
to say: “It is silly to say that 
all our problems have been re- 
solved, but we have resolved 


- most of the main ones and laid 


the basis for res iv ing the others” 


“What has happened here,” he 
continued,.,.“has. not . reyersed 


what. has taken! place .in our. 
patty, the, increased meaning of | 


Forty 


om.~—. ee 


+ 


‘Newport News 


Ordered To Act 


‘By August 15 
NEWPORT NEWS, Va.—Fed- 
eral District Judge Walter E-. 
Hoffman gave Newport News ol- 
! ficials till Aug. 15 to desegregate 
their schools. Judge Hoffman 
recently declared Virginia's pupil 
placement law “uhconstitutional 
on its face,” 
This is the fourth Virginia 
_ school system that has been ord- 
ered by a Federal courtto dese- 
gregate. The intial hearing on a 
fifth system against which suit 
has been brought opened last 
week. 


' 


‘whose chldren were barred from 
the schools. 

| - 
| JIN THREE SEPARATE deci- 
sions ordering complete integration 
‘at the start of the next school term, 
|Judge Brooks accepted the Web- 


' 
‘tegration plan, but rejected those 


‘of the Union and Hopkins County. 


boards. 

|. The Webster County plan calls 
for opening all schools to all races 
‘on a voluntary basis. This means 
that Negro schools will continue. 
but that Negroes will have the 
choice of attending Negro schools 
‘or schools which previously were 


| all-white. | 


| The Union and Hopkins plans 


call for gradual desegregation over 
periods ranging from three to five 


yea;rs. | 


| Following Judge Brooks’ deci-' 
'sion, officials of the Union and 
| Hopkins school boards said they 
_would accept the Webster County 
plan. This seems to indicate they 
do not plan to appeal to the Dis- 
trict Court decision. | 
James A. Crumlin, NAACP at-: 
torney, objected to including the 
word “voluntary” in the judgments 
to be issued in the cases, arguing 
that this was a “ery «i maneuver 
by which the school boards could. 


i 


| 


Independence, Unity Feature CP Parley 


rank and file participation, but 
brought it to a climax. This was 
a victory for the party, not for 
any faction,” he concluded to 
applause. .“The enemy expected 
a split, and it didn’t get one. , 
Nothing is more precious than 
the unity of our party.” 


Cates, Editor - in - Chief of 
the Daily Worker and The 
Worker also evoked applause 
when he said that there were 
different points of view at this 
convention, that “some of us 
may have lost out in our points 
of view, but the party has won.” 
He called the adopted program 
“a new kind of program, gen- 
uinely a historic one, one which 
will have an enormous impact on 
our country.” The convention, 
he said, had affirmed the Amer- 
ican road to socialism. 


“We have righ ourselves,” he 
said, “of our old approach t» 
Marxist the as. a slravt- 
jacket and can use it as the 

_ science, it is. We have laid the 


|.. : County Board of Education in-| S0Mery | 
“through its members and friends, 


basis for unity and I'look now , 
_ (Continued on Page 13) 


Schools in Clay, 
Sturgis Told: 
‘Desegregate’ 


won here when Federal District Judge Henry Brooks ruled that the white schools in Hop- 
ounty high schools must admit Negroes in Septem- 


circumvent the Supreme Court's 
desegregation’s decision. Judge 
Brooks overruled the objection. 
However, he declared that all three 
cases will remcin on the docket. 
This means that subsequent orders 
can be issued if the school boards 
fail to comply. 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Bomb- 
igs of Negro churches and the 
omes of leaders in the fight 
against bus segregation “were per- 
petrated by members of the Ku 
Klux Klan,” Police Chief G. J. Rup- 
| penthal charged here. 
| The acts of violence were com- 
‘mitted, following integration of city 
‘buses Dec. 21 after a federal court 


' 
| 


~ | order. 
| Charges 
/men in connection with the bomb- 


against seven white 


ings were presented to the Mont- 
gomery County Grand Jury last 
eek, 

Chief Ruppenthal said the Mont- 
branch of the Klan, 


are now engaged in collecting 
money for the defense of those 
accused of these acts of violence.” 
co 


W ASHINGTON.—Washington’s 
school system struck back at Con- 
gressional segregationists with a 
“a a4 documented study de- 
ending its integration program. 
The study, titled “Miracle of Social 
Adjustment,” was in effect a reply 
to a House of Representatives sub- 
committee report recommending a 
return to segregation. — 

The study was written by Carl 
F. Hiansen, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and is an expan- 
sion of Dr. Hansen's testimony 
last September before the House 
subcommittee. The document was 
published by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai Brith in its Free- 
dom Pamphlet series. 

Dr. Hansen’s study disproves 
most of the sensational pro-segre- 
gation testimony given before the 
House subcommittee. It maintains 
that disciplinary problems since 
desegregation have been relatively 
le ; that scholastic standards of 
both punils and teachers were 
lowered by the many years of se- 
gregation and that present long- 
range plans will raise these stand- 
ards. 

The hearings were conducted by 
a subcommittee of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee and 
headed by Rep. James C. Davis (D- 
Ga). Four southern members sup- 
ported the subcommittee report, 
while two others charged it was 


biased. 


JACKSON, Miss.—In_ this state 
in which a 14-year-old Negro boy, 
Emmet Till, was lynched in 1955, 
Negroes are still being hunted 
down. : : 

Occlyde Moore was brought to 
Baptist Hospital here in a critical 
condition after being shot three 
times by G. W. Hydrick, tavern 
operator in neighboring ‘ Rankin 
County, | 

Hydrick said he shot Moore for. 
cursing some white women and _ 
claimed Moore hit him first. =. 

Hydrick was released on $2,500 


hail after being charged’ with 


shooting with attempt to kill. . 
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PHANTOM SOVIET THREAT IN MIDEAST — 
“Recently I voted for the Middle East resolution spon- 
a = 4 “ sored by the Administration . . . Consideration of the mat-— 
- - 4 | ‘ter has disclosed that the threat of Soviet armed inter- 


* 2 : _ Se ee ere vention used to rush this matter through Congress was 
es). gee we ~©~COsénnonexisteent and probably will not materialize in the fore- 
aqneu V, 2a = —* & |. sseeabile future. Indeed, according to recent statements of 
| Sik * * jj the President, Mr. Dulles and Admiral Radford, this dan- 
Farmers, Labor 
7 


, is - cf “ie oS ger now appears nonexistent.” 
Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON-The Eisenhower Administration has 9 
launched a new attempt to pit farmers and other consumers eo a 
against labor. The program tries also to pit labor and other a 


—Rep. John D. Dingell (D-Mich) 
House of Representatives, Feb. 17. 


E | R ep. 7 ablocki Declares Ike AC 


. 
, 
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Hints at Force in the Mideast 


consumers against the farmers. 
It carries forward similar pre- 
vious efforts initiated by the Ad- 
ministration when the economic 
situation became unsettled. 


The Administration's action is 
designed also as a smokescreen 
for 'the announcement by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson on 
Saturda- that he was cutting 
farm price supports on eight 
commodities. : 

= 


THE LATEST Administration 
maneuver on the farmer vs. la- 
bor front includes these factions: 

® A speech py Benson, in 
Spokane on Monday ascribing 
the poverty of the farmers to the 
greed of labor. 

® The announcement on Sui.- 
day by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation that federal losses 
in supporting farm prices during 
the past four years have been 
nearly three times as great as 
the losses in the preceding 20 
years. 

The day after his speech Ben- 
son was the target of a well- 
deserved denunciation by the 
officers of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union. In a joint state- 
ment Earl Y.. Jimmerson, the 
union’s president, and Patrick 
Gorman, its secretary-treasure? 
declared that Secretary of Agri- 
culture was trying to make labor 
a “scapegoat” for the failure of 
Benson’s policies. They said that 
a year ago Benson had “attempt- 
ed to excuse his own dismal fail- 
ures to safeguard farm incomes 
by blaming wage gains won by 
organized labor.” They added: 
“Now Mr. Benson has again gone 
back to hig tired old line.” 

* 


THE PRESENT splitting at- 
te: pt is tied in with the growing 
concern about the increase in the 
cost of living and other evidences 
of inflation and fear for the 
prospects of our economy. 


How substantial is the uncer- 
tainty about the economic future 
vas made evident in Monday's 
sharp sag in the stock market. 


When the market closed on 
Monday, the values of all shaies 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange |were' down $4 BIL- 
LION for the day, $18 BIL- 
LION for the year, and $28 BIL- 
LION from the high of 1956. 


DCENSON’S Spokane speech 
b'urted out plainly what had 
only been hinted at in the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union mes- 
sage, in the report of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and in 
the President’s letter transmitting 
: the Advisers’ report to Congress, 

The President and the Acvisers 
cautioned both management and 
labor to use restraint in ‘heir 
economic demands. 

Benson | eliminated the dip- 
lomatic language when he told 
a Pacific Northwest farm forum 
in Spokane that labor is respon- 
sible for rising prices and for 
most of the postwar decline ‘n 
farm income. 

He declared that the trade 
unions haye been winning “soft 
wage settlements,” “soft” agree- 
ments being those in which wage 
increases outrun gains in produc- 
tivity. This was the charge I-v- 
elled against the United Steel- 
workers ubion during the steel 
strike last summer, a_ charge 
which the union refuted in great- 
est detail from the steel com- 


panies own statistics... , 
/THE INCREASE in costs, re- 


w ' 
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sulting from higher wages, Ben- 
son said, “are passed forward to 
consumers in the form of higher 
prices, and backward to prod- 
ucers of many raw materials, es- 
pecially farm products in the 
form of lower returns.” 

He declared that “the adverse 
efiects of soft wage settlemcnts 
hit farmers harder than any 
other group, because farmers 
lack bargaining power.” 

“Farmers get hit twicc,” he 
said, “once when they buy an 
once when they sell.” 


He proceeded to attack the 
principle of contracts between 
labor and capital. The farmer is 
the victim, he asserted. “There 
is much truth,” he said, in the 
slogan that “collective bargain- 
ing means that labor and indus- 
try bargain together and then 
collect” from the farmers. This 
slogan, which he attributed to 
larmers, is strictly a product of 
Wall Street and Madison Ave- 
nue, 


He intimated that labor’s 
greedy gains are responsible not 
only for the farmers’ plight but 
for the strains that the econo- 
my now faces. “The threat to 
over-all economic stability is the 
is the greatest danger of all.” 
He“warned labor and manage- 
ment to “check the development 
of a condition contrary to the 
national welfare.” 


Though he linked manage- 
ment and labor in this advice, 
the bulk of the speech indicat- 
ed that the main target was la- 
bor. Not once did he refer to 
the extortionate profits which 
the biggest corporations have 
been exracting from the econo- 
my. 

x 

THE COMMODITY CRE- 
DIT Corporation’s data show- 
ing an alleged increase in farm 
price supports are designed to 
prove that the farmers have 
been soaking up billions from 
the rest of the population dur- 
ing the past several years. It is 


BENSON 


which Benson and the Adminis- 
tration hope to defeat any leg- 
islative aid to the farmer during 
the present congressional ses- 


sion. 
The Administration has taken 


the position that it is necessary 
to cut out all supports for “sur- 


plus” crop production, to per- 
mit farm prices to drop below 
the cost of production, and thus 
eliminate millions of small farm- 
ers. 

The CCC’s comparative fig- 
ures related only to the price 
support operations of the gov- 
ernment, and did not inelude 
payments made directly to 
farmers over the years. 

a 

THE REACTION of the 
farmers to Benson's announce- 
ment of support cuts can be im- 


agined from the statement of 
Sen. Francis Case, South Da- 
kota Republican, usually a loyal 
Administration supporter, who 
told the Senate that the cuts 
“will not only ‘curl your hair’ 
(a phrase used by Secretary of 
the Treasury Ge Humphrey 
in respect to the possibility of 
a depression) but singe every 
segment of our national ana- 
tomy.” 


Rep. George S. McCovern, 
South Dakota's first Democratic 
congressman, accused Benson of 
“applying economic sanctions to 
the American farmer.” 

While market prices in mid- 
January were somewhat above 
the new price supports announc- 
ed by Benson for the eight com- 
modities—cotton, oats, barley, 
rye, grain sorghums, soybeans, 
flaxseed and cottonseed — the 
prospect is for a slump if Ben- 
sons decision is allowed to 
stand. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — In a 
speech at the third annual peace 
rally of the Milwaukee County 
Council of Churches, Rep. Cle- 
ment J. Zablocki (D-Wis) sharp- 
ly assailed the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. It comes “perilously close 
to saying that we're trying to fill 
the power vacuum in the Middle 
East from the outside and by 
force,” he charged. 

Zablocki rejected what he call- 
ed the “unilateral approach” and 
urged a “multi-nation and Unit- 
ed Nations approach to guaran- 
tee the territorial integrity of na- 
tions in the Middle East.” 

He added that’ “the only way 
we can really hope to solve the 
problem in that area is through 
the UI Sag 

About 150 persons attended 
the peace rally, which was heid 
in the First Metnectiet Church. 


ANOTHER WISCONSIN 
Democratie Congressman, Rep, 
Henry S. Reuss advocated “long- 
term programs of economic de- 


velopment, rather than crash pro- 
grams that ~~ corrupt dicta 
tors in office a few days more” 
in the Middle East. 

Mayor Charles P. Taft of Cin- 
cinnati, who is chairman of the 
advisory committee on voluntary 
aid of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, “called for 
action to solve the internation 
refugee problem. Concerning the 
Arab refugees from Israel he 
said: } 

“Somehow we've got to solve 
that refugee problem if we're go- 
ing to get anywhere in solving 
the situation in the Middle East.” 

Prof. Alvin J. Hotz, chairman 
of the political science depart- 
ment of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, urged a re- 
appraisal of American foreign 
eo He criticized both the 
Truman and Eisenhower Admin- 
istrations for over-emphasis ou 
the military aspect of the “Sc- 
viet threat” and for failing to rec- 
ognize the anti-Western nature 
of the Asian-African revolt. 


community here is still tingling 
from last weekend's visit from the 
Rev. Martin Luther King. 

The youthful minister who 


spearheaded the year-long cam- 


paign to integrate buses in Mont- 
gomery was greeted as the “mod- 
ern Moses’ as 4,000 people 
crowded New Orleans’ Coliseum 
Arena to hear him. 

Local attorneys and physicians 
on the platform appealed to 
President Eisenhower to step in 


“to enforce the Constitution of 
the United States,” and urged the 
public to “repudiate the actions 
of the White Citizens Councils.” 


Three days before Rev. King 
was due in town, Citizen Coun- 
cil leaders held a conclave intend- 
ed to bludgeon city officials into 


Union Girds for New GM Demands 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Twenty years 
after the signing of the first con- 
tact between the UAW and Gen- 
eral Motors that covered £100.- 
000 workers in February, 1937, 
some 250,000 GM unionists are 


today clearing the decks for an- 
ether new GM-UAW contract. 


The UAW is now a union of 


1,500,000 members. Leonard 
Woodcock, one of its vice presi- 
dents, says that they are going 
to seek the “biggest raise ever’ 
from GM and that negotiations 
will see a. return to old-fashioned 
demands on wages and hours. 

The Atlantic City convention 
of the union, which opens on 
April 1, will make the wage is- 
sue the focal point of its prepa- 
rations for new contracts in the 
industry. 

‘Woodcock: pointed’ out’ that 
GM's: projected: profit for ‘1956 
amounted to‘ $5,863,000: per day; 


Wee EG fine! 
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$244,000 per hour; $4,071 per 

minute and $68 per second. 
He added, “General Motors 

makes enough profits every two 


vears to replace entirely all of 
GM plants.” 


Some local union officials are 
already writing in union news- 
papers that they want a 25 cent 
an hour wage increase, plus the 
shorter work week with no re- 
duction in pay. 


UAW PRESIDENT Walter 
Reuther, commenting on the 
coming wage battle with GM, 
said the corporation could reduce 
the price of the Chevrolet $100 
and pay the wage increase and 
other benefits, and still make 
profits. 

“But General Motors is not 
satisfied with fantastic profits; 
they want super-duper fantatsic 
profits” said Reuther. ! 
*-}euther went on, “We ‘car 
prove conclasively that ‘GM’ pay 
us ur witge iicreases and ctt 
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the prices of their cars because 
of the increases in their produc- 
tivity through automation and 
hanging technology.” 

He could also have said speed- 
up. 
Reuther paid tribute to the 
magnificent struggles of the GM 
workers against the world’s 
largest corporation. 

“You would need a microscope 
to find the things that GM gave 
us because they thought we were 
entitled to them, as compared to 
the things we got because we 
fought for them,” he said. 

Reuther said “The gains of 
today and tomorrow are the 
fruit of the courage, vision and 
sacrifices of yesterday. The men 
and women who were ‘there’ 20 

ears ago will remember. . . 
etter tmorrows will always be 
made out of struggle, out of 
those qualities of sacrifice, cour- 
age, that made Feb: 11, 1937; .. 
historic date not only in’ UAW, 
bait ini American history"! «5‘”’ 
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4,000 in New Orleans Ask Ike 
To Repudiate Citizens Councils 


NEW ORLEANS. — The Negro 


Coliseum meeting. 

Leander Perez. distirct attor- 
ney of St. Bernard and Plaque- 
mines Parish, headed the roster 
of racists, which also included 


State Senator William M. Rain- 
ach of Claiborne Parish, who is 
also known for his sponsorship of 
anti-labor “right-to-work” laws. 
“Can you imagine,” said Perez, 
“them bringing that fellow-trav- 
eling Negro agitator in here, a 
rabble rouser who will stir up 


our Negroes.” 
Rainch told the white suprema- 


cists that the only way they can 
win is by suppressing Negro vot- 
ers: “This segregation fight,” he 
said, “is going to be fought in 
the courthouses, in the offices of 
the registrar of voters.” 


* 

AT THE Coliseum rally Rev. 
King underlined the importance 
of the vote. Condemning both 
Democrats and: Republicans for 
“betrayal” of the Negro people, 
he said to the cheering audience: 

“I tell you we are not gping 
to be. a political football any 
longer. The most decisive step 
we can make is that walk to the 
voting booth, and we've got to 
continue to give big money to the 
cause of freedom. 


“The White Citizens Councils 
know they are fighting a losing 
battle, even though a few fanatics 
feel they can block the Supreme 
Court decision.” 

Washington politicians, he 
said, “must discover that the 
problems of Birmingham are as 
important as those in Budapest. 
We have nothing but sympathy 
for Hungary and its fight for 
freedom. But how can the gov- 
ernment be concerned about 
what is happening to Hun 
and not be concerned about what 
is ha ing in the United 
States 

He said “tensions in the South 
can be traced to, the Negra’s de-__ 
termination , to,.. suffer, sacrifice. 

if necessary, for. his. - 
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Polio $$$ Go for Lavish Lounge 


CSC director Leo Perlis said that 
many of the unions were discuss- 
ing plans for in-plan inoculations 
jof workers. He added that huge 
stocks of the polio vaccine were 
accumulating, more than enough 
to carry on large scale programs 
for both children and adults. 
* 

IN Washington this week, Sen. 
Wayne Morse of Oregon revealed 
that large quantities of the Salk 


ILLINOIS 
Set Up County 
COPE Merger 


Committees 


(Continued from Page 16) 


elected chairman of the county 
LLPE, declared: “The biggest 
job ahead of us is completion of 
the merger with PAC.” 

Those named by the county 
LLPE to its merger committee 
were: William Lennon of the 
Jewelry Workers, Ted Kenny of 
the Carpenters District Council, 
Peter J. Hoban of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers, Frank Cillespie 
of the Dairy Workers, Henry 
Coco of the Allied Printing 


Trades Council and Morris Bialis 
of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers. 

Regional COPE director Dar- 
rell Smith stressed the strength- 
ening of labor’s political werk 
through mergers. He pointed out 


largely on how serious an outbreak ) 
of polio may develop.” Be reminded the Senate tha 
ut when the polio outbreak 
reached near-epidemic proportions 
in Chicago last summer, medical 
authorities showed that inade- 
quate steps had been taken in ad- 
vance and too few inoculations 
had been given before the summer 


months set in. | 
* 


Dr. RUTH Church, chief of the, 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl.—Too 
“broke” to buy polio vaccine for 
Illinois children, the state admin- 
istration this week unveiled a lav- 
ish expenditure of state money to 
decorate a statehouse lounge. 

A huge chamber where the leg- 
islators can entertain lobbyists was 
decked out in extravagant splen- 
dor. And the Stratton administra- 
tion brought a barrage of criti- 


cism on iself by asking for even | : | 
more thousands of dollars to finish|state’s bureau of communicable|vaccine were being destroyed be- 


the plushy interior decorating job.|diseases revealed that less thanjcause it won't “keep” and there is 

It was only a few weeks ago|10 percent of the young people in no market for it—even though mil- 
that Gov. Stratton issued a state-|the state have received the neces-|lions of Americans have not yet 
ment saying that all funds for po-|sary three shots of the Salk vac- 
lio vaccine were gone and that/cine. Of the 3,500,000 in the six! 


“the free distribution of polio vac-|months to 20-year-old age group fy y \ 
] 
; . ) 


The fight for free distribution 
of the vaceine was made effeetive- 
ly in 1955 and 1956 when the 
number of polio cases had reach- 
ed an appalling peak. With the 
threat far from over, this fight 
now has to be made again in states 
like Illinois where authorities are 
ready to sacrifice the vaccine pro- 
gram on the pretext of “economy.” 


be sharply restricted.” have received the three shots. 
, 


cine in the immediate future must!in the state, an estimated 300,000 
State authorities also have no 


The Governor failed in his re-| outlook toward inoculating adults!) : 
cent inaugural message to mention|who are considered vulnerable to , 
the state’s polio vaccine needs in the disease up to the age of 45 at 


outlining his legislative program. | least. 
One spokesman in the Illinois} The AFL-CIO Community Ser-| 


Department of Health stated that vices Committee this week stress- 
the state’s needs would “depend'ed the need for adult vaccinations. 
that the greatest gains made b- 


labor in the election last Novem- | WHAT OTHERS SAY | 


ber was in those Western states 


where state labor unity has been | 
brought about. M d i 
; mad bom a 
lil. ‘C ‘La 
. Comp Law 


| at Consolidated Edison plant As al 
‘result I am adjudged totally and 
permanently disabled. I did not re- 
ceive any aid of any kind from 
company. ... My medical bills and 
care have cost thousands.” 


The “Mad Bomber” of New York! Regardless of the merits of the 
|City has been captured. There is! “}{ad Bomber’s” case, it highlights 
‘no question but that this unfor-|a vital point that Local 974’s| 
‘tunate fellow is mentally unstable.| Workmen’s Compensation program) 
His grievance might even be hes been emphasizing for some 
fancied. He planted over thirty, time. The consequences of an in-| 


. 
, - 
7 


__ ONE WAY or another, Bethlehem Steel is determined to break 
into the Midwest market with a steel-making plant of its own -in 
the Chicago-area. This was attempted through a merger with 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. But the merger was blocked by the 
U. S. Justice Department on “anti-monopoly” grounds — although 
it was widely believed that U. §. Steel vetoed this effort to challenge 
its No. 1 position in the industry. 

Now Bethlehem admits that it has purchased a 3,500-acre tract 
east ef Gary. Eugene R, Grace refused to disclose what the com- 
pany planned to do with the land, but added: “Well, we're not going 
to make a bird sanctuary out of it.” 

* 


IN Peoria, a member of the UAW Caterpillar Loce] 974, Ralph 
Van Norman, is running for the city council. 
* 


“I THINK if we had merged 
here, we'd have done a lot better 
and certainly we might have 
been able to save the one seat in 
Congress which we lost,” Smith 
declared. He was referring to the 
defeat in the Third District of 
Democratic Rep. James Murray, , 
the son of LLPE county chair- 
man Thomas J. Murray. 

Smith declared that labor's 
identification with the Demo- 
cratic machine in Chicago is a 
handicap. “We've got to realize 
that the power of the big polit- 
ical machines has been waning 
for the past 20 years,” he said. 


“Our people don't have !o go 
to their precinct captains for — 


THE steelworkers union is taking a paternal interest in the 
Philip Murray Elementary School, 53rd and Kenwood Ave. In 
memory of the steel union leader, the union last week presented 
the school with a new piano. 


The following is a column 
written in the local union paper 
- by Bill Rhodes, publicity and 
education chairman of Caterpil- 
vas a “ "2 a. \: m. « IF Swift & Co. goes through with its scheduled shutdown of 

the pork block in Chieago, hundreds of workers and their families 
will be hit. One explanation for the shutdown, which appeared last 
week in the Wall Street Journal, served to show how the fate of 


working people can often be decided by changes in freight rates. 
° 


SAID the Wall Street Journal: “Packing plants in Chicago 
killed only 2.1 million hogs during the first nine months ef 1956, 


or 5% of those slaughtered in the U. S. The Windy City’s cattle kill 


favors anymore—they can get 
things done for themselves.” 


Smith also pointed out that 


whereas labor is most interested | 


in the election of congressmen, 
the political party organizations 
pay little attention to the con- 
gressional races and concentrate 


instead on those local offices | 


which control numerous patron- 
age jobs. 


Fifteen people were injured as a 
result of those bombs. 

The Bomber was captured as re- 
sult of a letter he wrote a New 
‘York paper. He said his grudge 
‘against humanity stems from an 
uncompensated job injury which 
left him totally disabled. He claims 
it doomed him to a life of misery, 


The letter 


‘suffering and abuse. 


‘read in part: “I was injured on job 
~|law in general, and Caterpillar! 


home-made bombs in public | igre: jury to a worker on his job has far) 


UAW Probes Shortcomings 
Of Labor Political Action 


(Continued from Page 16) 
and-dried” after the Democrats 
failed to make a good record on 
civil rights and other issues in 
the previous session of Congress 
and in the national convention. 

* 

MEETING in small “buzz” 
groups, the delegates pointed out 
that they have little chance to 
participate in the choice of can- 
didates. This is particularly true 
in Chicago where the machine 
control is so tight and no effort is 
made to 
voters: in policy-making. 

Many of the delegates sup- 


involve rank-and-file - 


ported the view that labor’s po- 
litical action must be better sus- 
tained financially. It was propos- 
ed that in order to keep congres- 
sional district organizations ac- 
tive year-round, they have to be 
supported through per capita 
funds and not only through vol- 
untary contributions. 

Abner said that the meeting 
in the Hote] Sherman on Febru- 
ary 2 was one in a series of such 
sessions which will be held dur- 
ing the coming months. Similar 
conferences were also underway 
in other parts of the IlIlinois- 
lowa Region 4. 


FARMER FOUND TO NEED 


reaching ramifications. The shock, 
the pain and suffering, the loss of 
income, contribute to a demoraliz- 
ed worker, and to a demoralized 
family. It is at this time especially, 
that a worker needs the sympathe- 
tic help of his emplovets. It is at 
this time that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law comes fnto focus. 
+ , 


THE Workmen’s Compensation 


‘Company in particular, unfortu-| 
‘nately do not meet the needs of 
| this worker in his crisis. The Work- 
‘men’s Compensation law is wholly 
‘inadequate. It contributes approxi-' 
‘mately only a third of a worker's, 
‘average earnings. There are many) 
legal gimmicks set up to lull the 
innocent injured workers. We are. 
told that the Workmen’s comp. law 
of the state of Illinois, with all of 
its inadequacies, is the product of | 
the successful lobbying of the Ca-. 
'terpillar Co. in the state legisla- 
ture. 


We have mee literally hundreds: 
of injured Caterpillar workers who. 
‘have failed to obtain even the 
small pittance they are entitled to 
under this inferior legislation. 
Many were flatly denied compen- 
sation because the company said 
they had no claims. Others were 
lulled into accepting medical treat- 
ment for a year after the accident 
permitting the statute of limita- 
tions to go into effect. The com- 
pany would then simply inform the 
worker he now had no legal claim 
against the company. The most 


of 950,000 was only 6.8% of the nationwide total. Those portions 
of the U. S. meat business are the smallest since prior to 1900, 
packers say. As recently as 1939, Chicago plants accounted for 11% 
of the hogs, 13.5% of the cattle. And in its heydey, Chicago handled 
one-fifth of the hogs and more than one-quarter of the cattle. 

“The cost of shipping livestick by rail has jumped 84% during 
the past ten years; the price of meat animals is down 7%. So the 
industry is expanding facilities out whete the pigs and cows are 
raised — it's mores economical to ship meat than. live animals.” 

* 


IN this Illinois-lowa Region 4, with 109,000 members, the 
UAW raised $3,443 for Hungarian Relief, That’s about three cents 


per member. —_ 
* 


An Illinois law and a model contract clause banning discrimin- 
ation against workers over 45 years old is an objective of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

rn 7 

AT last, some of the Chicago newspapers are beginning to 
admit what was the origin of the socalled Skid-Row on West Madison 
Street. The Daily News last week had a story headed: “Skid Row— 
It's Big Seurce of Cheap Labor.” Five years ago, The Worker car- 
ried a special series of articles which showed how this section was 
developed by the railroad companies as a labor pool where they 


could pick up hundreds of low-wage workers at will. 
= 


AN arbitration award last week favored the United Steelworkers 
in a case involving the management practice of “contracting out” 
certain types of work that belong within the jurisdiction of the 
industrial union in the plant. In this case, it was Continental Can, 
which tried to hire an outside firm to handle maintenance work. 

* 

THE first layoff pay plan in the railroad industry has been 
negotiated with the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. The plan 
provides coverage for a maximum of 18 months. Laid off workers 
can get as high as $10.20 a day as a supplemental payment. 

* 


A STATEWIDE conference to discuss the problem of auto- 
mation -is being planned by the Machinists for April 6-7 in Spring- 


field. 
- 
THE death of Willard S. Townsend last week deprived the 


OUTSIDE JOB TO SURVIVE 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12.—The 
average American farmer could 
not pay his bills without extra in- 
come from an outside job, an Agri- 


culture Department survey indicat- 


ed today. 
The survey showed that farm 
pendi ily living’ ‘items 


labor movement of a top-ranking Negro leader. Although he was 
where there is permanent loss of! president of one of the smallest international unions, the 8,000- 
use of a limb to only a fraction of| member United Transport Service Employes Unien, Tewnsend  be- 
what the law specifies. came a vice-president of the AFL-CIO as a result of the rank-and- 

* file struggle for Negro representation in the federation’s executive 
council, Unless the vacancy is now filled by another Negro, there 
will be enly one Negro member, A. Phillip Randolph, in the 27- 
member council. 


7 
WITH the future of Labor’s Daily in doubt, the editors of the 
Quint-Cities (Rock Island) edition are trying to establish that edition 
as 4 permanent community inde t paper. Hewever, the edi- 
tors have been sharply criticized by the unions for their poor cover- 
age of labor news. 


common abuse is to settle a case: 
penses. 

The gap between farm income 
and living expenses was covered 
largely by farmers’ earnings on part 
or full-time jobs in business and a4 
dustry, Agriculture Department! becomes part of the profits of Ca- 
lacing on gr my eee : ilar +: Would that - yw 

D me irom these jODS was @s-' holders of Caterpillar could see the 
such as food, clothing and shelter | timated at $1,220 per farmer in faces of the need workers, as we 
averaged - $3,309 per family in 1955. have. 

1955... ..- : The family living cost survey! The “Mad Bomber” isto be. 
‘was made by the Agriculture De- pitied. He is a mental case. Having 
partment and the Census Bureau worked with so many injured work- 
early last year. It disclosed a wide/ers, in attempting to, get them a 
gap ‘between the. livitig ‘ standards | decent settlement;'we think we un- 
: of large ‘and.’small-scdle farm’ op-| derstand’ in’a little way, the factors| ough a: ; ear 

jagtex- erators. i aa Lal [me Te this: man's instability." profits ¢ inillion, ‘Not: b a TRS ORION) See as 


WAisevwAd : Snardte “Votalelg trian 


THIS is “Blood” money. This 


. % 9 : ‘ ses iat’ . 
“hd: gout 8 Dhol aay OP iy gi te 
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Seek Merger of County COPE; 
UAW Probes Political Detects 


ties,” Smith declared. 


“We've got to quit depending 
on the Democratic Party for as- 


SET UP LLPE-PAC 
UNITY COMMITTEES 


PARLEY ASKS ‘WHY 
DID WE LOSE?’ : 


CHICAGO.—Labor’s political 
organization in Cook County 
should be merged and ready for 
more effective work long before 
the next congressional primary 
campaign gets started at the end 
of this year. 

That prediction was made this 
week by leaders of the county 
Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation and the county CIO Po- 
litical Action Committee. 


Committees from the two 
grottps have been set up to nego- 
tiate the merger. This covld 
come before the scheduled mer- 
ger convention of ihe state AFL 
and CIO on Septembey 4. The 
new organization will be called 
th Cook County Committee of 
Political Education (COPE). 

we 

DARRELL SMITH, regional 
director. of COPE, declared that 
the merger will considerably 
strengthen labor's political role 
here. 

In a speech before the monthly 
LLPE meeting, Smith hit out 
sharply at tendencies of labor to 
act merely as an arm of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, 

“I think we are failing here in 
I[linois because we are relying 
too much on the political par- 


sistance.” 

Delegates applauded the call 
for more independence by LL- 
PE. In several communities, there 
have been suceessful efforts to 
continue the meetings and ac- 
tivity of the congressional dis- 
trict LLE&. organizations after 
the elections. There were reports 
made on legislative work being 
carried on by these organizations. 

* : 


IN some communities, this “off- 
year” activity will be strength- 
ened by the LLPEI-PAC merger. 
Thomas J. Murray, who was re- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


CHICAGO. — The United Au- 
to Workers union in this region 
began last week a deep-probing 


effort to re-examine its own work 
in the political and legislative 
field, 


Union leaders said that a dis- 
cussion at all levels of the organ- 
ization has begun to deal with 
such questions as: © 


“How can the union work in 
the political field on a year- 
round basis?” “How can oe 
participate in the making of pro- 
gram and the selection of the 
candidates of the political par- 


i~ 
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ties?” “Why did the Democrats 
lose in 1956?” 


Answers to these and many 
other questions were being ex- 
amined by the UAW regional ed- 
ucational and political action de- 
partment, The answers were 
gathered up at a recent confer- 
ence in Chicago, where 125 del- 
egates joined in. answering ques- 
tionnaires and in discussing prac- 
tical problems of political work 
in Chicago and other Illinois 


communities. 
* 


THE conference had been 
planned as a session on legisla- 
tion, However, this was later 
changed so as to give the dele- 
gates from the locals a chance to 
express their views on problems 
of political action. 

“We've had too many seSsions 
in the past where we handed 
down a program from on top,’ 
sfid Willoughby Abner, regional 
education director. 


Main reasons given by the del- . 


egates for the Democrats’ defeat 
last November were: 1) Eisen- 
howers personal popularity; (2) 
the one-sided — of the 
election campaign by the press, 
radio, TV; (3) the peace issue. 
Many of the delegates expres- 
sed the view that the outcome of 
the election was already “cut- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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THERE is an unsung kind of heroism involved in the 


your own sub by mail immediately. 


=> 


Even thou h it is not 


ILLINOIS NOTES 


Midwest Hits 
Ike's Doctrine 


Mailbags of congressmen are 
bulging with letters from home 
criticizing the so-called “Eisen- 
hower doctrine” for the Middle 
Fast. 

The New York Times reveal- 
ed this week that the mail of 


senators is running eight or ‘nine 
to one against the plan. Letters 
quoted said: “A slip of the foot 
and that brink is a point of no 
return’. . . “I can smell oil in 


it”. . . “I am not interested in 
Nasser, I am interested in get- 
ting my taxes cut’. . . It sounds 
as though we're trying to put 
the UN out of business.” 

The Times concluded that the 
opposition mai is unorganized, 
that it comes from both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, that the 
largest volume is from the Mid- 
dle West. 


Who Owns Parties? 


Gift Lists Tell All 


Just out, the list of the big Il- 
linois contributors to the 1956 
election campaign is interesting. 
As always, the big-money names 
are there—the Armours, McCor- 
micks, Swifts, Wilsons, all con- 
tributing heavily to the GOP. 


Clarence Darrow to 
Be Honored May 1 


Plans are going ahead in Chi- 
cago for a centennial celebration 
honoring Clarence Darrow on 
May 1. The great liberal attor- 
ney was born 100 years ago. 


His many contributions to the 


yet expiring, you can do so without loss. § it to The 
Worker, 36 W. Randolph St., Room 806, Chicago: 

That will immediately take a big load off of the haxd- 
working canvassers. More than that, it will allow them 
more time to go see other people, to get subs from new 
readers, something we desperately need. 

There are reasons why some of our readers, with the 
best of intentions, can not do all they would like to in 
order to build the paper. But this is the least anyone can 


painstaking efforts of many of our readers to secure Worker 
sub renewals during a drive. 

Right now, many of these devoted people are slog- 
ging through the ice and slush nightly, ringing doorbells, 
climbing stairs, often returning again and again to get a 
single sub. f 

While more people should be doing this kind of work 
right now if our paper is to have any vitality, not every- 
one can do this job. 


struggle for democracy will un- 
doubtedly be reviewed. But one 
chapter in his life has special 
ignificance in this period of on- 
sLatght against civil liberties. 
That wa$-his brilliant defense of 
the Commurists in the early 
20's during the period of Mc- 
Carthyite hysteria which. reach- 
ed a peak in the Palmer Raids. 
Pa 


aa 


But here’s something that everyone can do: Renew 


do! 


Ben Davis to Be 
Banquet Speaker 


CHICAGO. — Ben Davis, Jr., 
former Communist councilman 
of New York City, will be the 
main speaker at the Daily 
Worker 33rd anniversary ban- 
quet to be held Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 16 at Milda Hall, 
3142 S. Halsted. 


The Negro leader, who re- 
cently served a prison sentence 
under the Smith Act, was seek- 
ing this week to get permission 
from the courts to travel to 
Chicago. His topic here will be 
“One-Third of the Daily Work- 
ers Century.” 

The banquet will honor the 
late Alfred Wagenknecht, one 
of the founders of the Daily 
Worker. His daughter, Mrs. 
Helen Winters, will also come 
from Detroit to speak. 


Food will be served from 
7:00 p.m. to 8:15 p.m., and 
then again after the program 
for latecomers. 


~ For Comrade Wagenknecht — 


(The following tribute to the late Alfred Wagenknecht, one of 
the founders of the Daily Worker, was written anonymously.) 


Dear Wag we have not come to say goodbye, 
The counterpart of Life we'd not deny; 

€ Yet, the curtain cannot drop in last farewell 
To you whose zest for life defies the tolling bell. 


Not on stamped steel computing machines 

Do we tally the years of your four score and some, | 
Your life was more than adding up dreams, 

-You charted a path with compass and drum. 


To those of us who paced your stride 
Learned that history's on the side 

Of Freedom’s dream which never dies... . 
We miss your smile, your keen blue eyes. 


We knew your tender heart, vour generous hand 

Which held not back, though Death made known its stand; 
Your last living act, your “Worker's” donation 

Hallows your name, is your consecration. 


Even now, we are not torn apart, 

Your life, rock piled on rock-truth affirmation 
Becomes immortal in our heart; 

This, your monument and our confirmation! 


GOP Lost 14 Pct. 


Of Midwest Farmers. 


The latest Gallup Poll shows 
there was a significant “farm re- 
volt” in the 1956 election. Na- 
tionwide, farmers shifted away) . 
from the Republican Party. 

The report declared: “Among 
farmers in the crucial Midwest 
agricultural states, long a Re- 
publican stronghold, the study 
shows a falling off in GOP sup- 
port of 14 percentage points.” 


Ike Tide Was Sea 
Of Printers’ Ink 


Still another survey on the 
1956 elections shows that the’ 
Democrats were drowned in a 
sea of pro-Republican newspa- 
pers. 

Editor & Publisher reveals 
that Chicago was only one of 
many cities where the local pa- 
pers were 4-0 in favor of the 
GOP. 


As for Illinois, Stevenson was 
backed by 14 papers’ with 124,-: 
179 readers. The Republicans 
had 48 papers with a combined 
circulation of 3,326,154, - 


Ask Help to Stop New Equipment Slump 


CHICAGO, — The possibility 
of a new wave of layoffs in the 
farm equipment plants this spring 
was seen this week by leaders of 
the United Auto Workers, 

Union vice - president Pat 
Greathouse said that the layoffs 
would come if the anticipated 


spring sales of farm ype } 


fails to materialize. And he ad 
ed the facts to show htat the eco- 
nomic conditions of farmers is 
ve uncertain. 


reathouse led a “task force” 


ca committee. to’ Washington . last | 
‘ » week to:lay down a program ‘for’! 


-wides for ii 


improving the situation among 

farmers and in the farm equip- 

ment industry, Said Greathouse: 
* 


“THERE are three principal 
things we want. First, we want 
immediate relief for corn grow- 
ers. They now face an impossible 
situation because of the emer- 
gency created by their rejection 
of the current corn program. 

“Second, we want legislation 
such as that advanced by Sen. 


should be legislation for speed- 
ing up the construction of public 
works projects and defense work 
contracts.” 

Among those who were in 
Washington on the “task force” 
committee were Mayor Jack 
Humble of Racine, Wis., city 
manager Cornelius Bodine, Jr., 
of Rock Island, Ill., Mayor Ra 
Mills of Des Moines, Ia., Ralp 
Bradley, president of the Illinois 
Farmers Union, Edward Glenn, 


Paul Douglas ae which pro~ : '/director of the National Farmers 


rial rehabilitation |: Am 
‘im stricken ‘areas. Third; thete '' leaders present was Robert Jolin- 


ization, Among the UAW _ the farn ( 
1. Price ‘supports at ‘90’ per- °' 


ston, Illinois-Iowa regional direc- 
tor. 
* 

THE committee has been 
working since last July to stem 
the crisis in the farm equipment 
industry. _Even though many 
thousands of unemployed work- 
ers have been called back to their 
jobs, there are. still 12,000 #n un- 
employment compensation, ac- 
cording to Greathouse. 

In Washington, the group put 
much stress on a program to aid 


e farmers. called ‘tor: 


cent of parity on all crops and 
oo “up to a reasonable 
evel of family income, using pro- 
duction fone as well as 
loans and other devices to pro- 
vide the price support.” | 

2. Increase corn acreage allote 
ments to about 49 million acres, 
in an effort to overcome-the criti- 


cal situation due to low acreage 
allotments announced for this 
year. Greathouse said that the 


: price support for corn should be 


raised to $1.60 a. bushel, which. 
is 90 percent of parity = 


/ 


Ri Michigan Schools in Cla . 
~<a edition S : 

ag turois Told: 
theWorker "5 | 
G= =seie Desegregate 
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MeDonald Foe Special to The Worker 
O COf— Running Strong ‘OWENSBORO, Ky.—A major round in the battle against school segregation was 


PITTSBURGH — Earlv _ returns| WOM here when Federal District Judge Henry Brooks ruled that the white schools in Hop- 


ag from last Tuesday’s balloting for| kins and Webster counties and Union County high schools must admit Negroes in Septem- 
tj LAP aay cee Ry ae ber. This ruling -affects the Clay | ~~ =— coma bj 9 : 7 wags IPR 
officers in the United Steelworkers Consolidated School in Webster Newport News ‘circumvent the Supreme Courts 


of America show Donald Rarick,|County and the Sturgis High | ‘desegregation’s decision. Judge 
the rank and file steelworkers run-| School in Union County, where last Ordered To Act 'Brooks overruled the objection. 


Too Far ning for the presidency against| September racist riots organized by By August 15 | ake gtiey Se declared < oe 
David J. McDonald, is drawing a| White Citizens Council oe NEWPORT NEWS. Va.—Fed- Cor apahattip we wa — 
WE HOPED that we would | surprisingly high vote. The general caused Gov, A. B. (Happy) Chanc , eral District Judge Walter E. | 4, the issued if the on boards 
be able to report to you in this office of the union here conceded yer to sone pat sa National Guar , Hoffman gave Newport News of- | ¢. + 4, comply | | 
issue that the cm a ‘that Rarick drew 38,883 votes to aa agg year “MF  ficials re —_ 15 : —— 5 
had gone over the top. But, |McDonald’s 119,683 in the unof-| State orney Jj. M. Ferguson their schools. Judge Hoffman | FS 
though our friends came through |ficial tally in early returns. then pulled the rug from under the recently declared Virginia's pupil | MON 'GOMERY, Ala. — Bomb- 
nobly during the past week, and Rarick indicated, however, that] decent Negro and white ciuzens placement law “unconstitutional Ings ol Negro churches and the 
though we are very close to the |the election will be contested be-} when he gave an advisory opinion; op jts face.” homes of leaders in the fight 
top—we are not yet there. And, cause of glaring evidence ot vote- that, since there was no ederal This is the fourth Virginia ban vsnre, bus segregation were per- 
not being there leaves a gap of | padding in some cases. Joseph Ger- District Court order, local officials! school system that has been ord- | petrated by members of the Ku 
$2,874.68 before we have the |mano, director of District 31 (Chi-| had the power to determine when, ered by a Federal courtto dese- | Klux Klan,” Police Chief G. J. Rup- 
minimum necessary for carrying |cago area) reported a 30-to-1 mar-|and whether their schools would be gregate. The intial hearing on a | penthal charged here. 
on. gin for McDonald in that region| integrated. | fifth svstem against which suit | The acts of violence were com- 
You will remember that when |although, the rank and file candi-} The National Association :or the; has been brought opened: last | mitted following integration of city 
the drive was launched we said |date said “we even have more} Advancement of Colored People| week. Ghee buses Dec. 21 after’a federal court 
that the $50 thousand goal was |Ccommittee people there than the} filed suits covering the three coun- order. 
the absolute minimum. It was, | credited vote. ties in behalf of the Negro parents Charges against seven white 
and is. That is why anything | — o a oe a ee x tee | the schools. 'men in connection with the bomb- 


* | 
less than 100 percent fulfillment | IT Years After | . 4... | ings were presented to the Mont- 
* | IN THREE SEPARATE deci- gomery County Grand Jury last 


“aves ations insecure. : . : 
leaves our foundatio sibs * | ~- | sions ordering complete integration it 
Those readers and friends who - ae A yp Sia ae 2 ‘at the start of the next school term, cl Z rR Maree a 
attended our Birthday Ball con- a & tile ———S‘ Judge Brooks accepted the Web-| Chie anes a _ / e ae 
# : i ma ’ | : ge BE a es | a: « County Board of Education in- oe ae a 7 fri My 
Received this week__$ 1,579.60 ast é. Gee ee tase " ‘tegration plan, but rejected those! ‘hrough its mem aE an “fae S, 
Total to date “| asi Me ee et , FP of the Union and Hopkins County *"@ NOW engaged in collecting 
— ie pha wall te = EI hoards ‘ money for the defense of those 
Make all checks and money orders pay-_ ee y ge ad m = The Webster County plan calls accused of these acts of violence. 
able te Robert W. Dunn. Mail all con- ies yy i eet re -_- | , . ° e e 
tributions to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Sta- | - i :. e _@ for onening all schools to all races | 
tion, New York City 3, N. Y. Bring or | eee OS ge alll oe z ‘ , ary Vet “hie ans TAG T Ny] __ WA. : F 
wire ali contributions to Robert W. Dunn | Pie a. oe ‘ Ciel }on a voluntary basis. This means WASHINGTON.—Washington’s 
at the Daily Worker, 35 East 12th St., | ae ae # ” ae én Bat F Sih that Negro schools will continue, school system struck back at Con- 
te iGoer. | | egies eee a = =6but that Negroes will have the gressional segregationists with a 
hited | a |) } c 4] — Mae ae | ee ee = choice of attending Negro schools, powerful documented study de- 
tributed a he share 0 : as | ne ie «© @@-. For schools which previously were fending its integration program. 
2 al ey ga aga ad! vas ees ael.lC KOU OM (ll white. |The study, titled “Miracle of Social 
me yesy Gort time, than le —(lUhthlC:lCUr BR BF eal! for gradual desegregation over to a House of Representatives sub- 
) mre like climbing M E ae fF Pop eg ey SC periods ranging from three to five, committee report recommending a 
. "oo 4 a f eet +} deerrtin, Were aie teeter cy =| ieee of | a . 
i ; c mye dried ; cage acne a ee ee ae «6 | years. ‘return to segregation. 
he d ’ Si ee 3 | «=CFollowing Judge Brooks’ deci The study was written by Carl 
the dance. You can be ever so sciaesaaill ; a. ~*~ gy 2. | sion, officials of the Union and fF yy 7 : 
close—a couple of yard 0 a ne ee, |} i% 2 ‘ah F. Hansen, Assistant Superintend- 
‘lose—a_ couple yards or s¢ , car me Fe | Hopkins school boards said they ent of Schools d i an- 
f } } . . F ss ee a: yee ent OF SCcnools, an IS an expan 
rom the top—but until you ne- | sg tee ewe | would accept the Webster County $<; : ; 
nidete thet last heartbreak: . ——T Ter | WOU SOCey } Weoster \ y.sion of Dr. Hansen’s_ testimory 
8 : : reaking d d f plan. This seems to indicate they |]ast September before the House 
gap, you are not there. GEN. HANS SPEIDEL, newly namea commander 0 do not-vlan to a al to the Dis-! , 
| Beton spe Saw taj : " “ape ” pian to appes subcommittee. The document was 
\; Mest, co pra mr? mountain the NATO land forces In Central Europe, is §$ own ere trict Court decision. | published by the Anti-Defamation 
stn ill aman tha ee | during World War II stay in France. He is shown con- | James A. Crumlin, NAACP at-! | eague of B’nai B'rith in its Free- 


not-you! will agree that many a ferring with Hitler in Paris in 1940 when it was under Nazi |torney, objected to including the dom Pamphlet series. 


mountain has been ALMOST “ igus” > ; . 
climbed. rule. In his new job Speidel will have overall command of ee Micon kg Pa pe ggg ore Dr. Hansen’s study disproyes 
| tO DE ISSt S€S, ATSuING most of the sensational pro-segre- 


With your sustained coopera- the US. Seventh Army, as well as sechons of British and ‘that this was a possible maneuver gation testimony given before the 
French troops. by which the school boards could, House subcommittee. It maintains 


that disciplinary problems since 
desegregation have been relatively 
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lowered by the many years of se- 
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By LESTER RODNEY vention tackled at the outset. mendous votes and in the clos-  -rank and file participation, but |. 8regation and that present long- 
The new sensc of unit, though ing remarks of Foster, Gates, brought it to a climax. T his was | range plans will raise these stand- 


Pile bo 
ee 


“The Party Won.” That 
was the ringing conclusion 
stated to 300 cheering dele- 


gates in different ways by 
William Foster, John Gates, 


Benjamin J. Davis and Eugene 
Dennis | as the historic 16th na- 
tional convention of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States 
came to a close Tuesday night. 


For four days and nights at 
the old Chateau Gardens in New 
York's East Side there had been 
a spirited, often sharp and some- 
times bitter exchange ot: views 

among men and women from all 
corners of our land; facing up 
to the party's relative isolation 
and inner crisis of the past year 
and determined to do something 
about it. 

The debate had been con; 
ducted in a spirit of down-to- 
earth democracy and fullness of 
expression which registered a 
et step away from past top- 

avy burocratic practices, one 
of the major problems the con- 


leaving mauav questions still to 
be resolved was based on his- 
toric steps io square the party 
around the full participation in 
the great issucs confronting the 
American pecule, first of alt the 
battle for full citizeuship for the 
Negro people, and the fight fcr 
peace. 
© 

AFFIRMING the organiza- 
tion’s existence as a_ political 
party, and r+jecting for now the 
concept of a political action as- 
sociation, the delegates from 34 
states overwhelmingly voted for 
a fully independent American 
Marxist party standing on its own 
feet in interpreting theory for 
its own country and in fraternal 
relations with the parties of 
other countries. The convention 
named its main task in ending 
its isolation as breaking decisive- 
ly with the “left sectarian” prac- 
tices of the past. 

The agreement ' on‘ these’ is- 
sues was reflected in the tre- 


Davis and Dennis, speaking as a victory for the party, not for | ards. 
four of the 20 members-at-large any faction,” he concluded to The hearings were conducted by 
of the new national committee applause. “The enemy expected |a subcommittee of the House Dis- 
elected at this convention. Forty a split, and it didn’t get one. | trict of Columbia Committee and 
more are to be elected from the Nothing is more precious than | headed by Rep. James C. Davis (D- 
regions. Seven of the 20 are the unity of our party.” Ga). Four southern members sup- 
Negroes and one a Mexican- Gates, Editor - in - Chief of ported the subcommittee ‘report, 
American, with top vote going the Daily -Worker and The |While two others charged it was 
to Miss Charlene Alexander, a Worker also evoked applause biased. 
young Negro woman from Cali- when he said that there were | 
fornia. ditter t points of view at this ; JACKSON, Miss.—In this state 
“I support the general work convention, that “some of us |in which a 14-year-old Negro boy, 
of this convention,’ said Foster may have lost out in our points Emmet Till, was lynched in 1955, 
with vigor, “I voted for all these of view, but the party has won.” |Negroes are still being hunted 
resolutions. This was a new kind He called the adopted program down, | 
of convention, with rank and. “a new kind of program, gen- Occlyde Moore was brought to 
file playing a tremendous role in © uinely a historic one, one which | Baptist Hospital here in a critical 
solving problems.” The 75-year- will have an enormous impact On j condition after being shot three 
old Communist leader went on our country.” The convention, |times by G. W. Hydrick, tavern 
to say: “It is silly to say that he said, had affirmed the Amer- |operator in neighboring Rankin 
all our problems ‘ies been re- ican road to socialism. County. | 
solved, but we have resolved “We have rid ourselves,” he { Hydrick said he shot Moore for 
he 0° ae aS ee heer” said, Buys Bans old — » cursing some white women and 
‘ basis for res 31vp | 4 AYXis ec as a strat- |... : Mie tae | 
“What has happened here,” he jacket and can use it as. the claimed Moore hit him first. 
; 7? | ien it ‘is. We hav , laid. the, Hydrick was released on $2,500 
continued, “has not reversed Science it 1s. VV ° hermed’' Wal 
‘what! has taken place our _ basis for unity and I look now | bail after being. charged — 
party, the increased, meaning, of (Continued on Page 13) _ shooting with attempt to kil, 
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Maneuver to Split | 
Farmers, Labor 


Special to The Worker 
WASHINGTON-=The Eisenhower Administration has 
launched a new attempt to pit farmers and other consumers 
against labor. The program tries also to pit labor and other 
consumers against the farmers. 


PHANTOM SOVIET THREAT IN MIDEAST 
“Recently I voted for the Middle East resolution spon- 
sored by the Administration . . . Consideration of the mat- 
ter has disclosed that the threat of Soviet armed inter- 
vention used to rush this matter through Congress was 
nonexistent and probably will.not materialize in the fore- 
seeable future. Indeed, according to recent statements of 
the President, Mr. Dulles and A iral Radford, this dan- 


ger now appears nonexistent.” 
— Rep. John D. Dingell (D-Mich) 
House of Representatives, Feb. 17. 


Rep. Zablocki Declares Ike 
I ins at Force in the Mideast 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. velopment, rather than crash pro- 


~ Ina 


t carries forward similar pre- 
vious efforts initiated by the Ad- 
ministration when the economic 
situation became unsettled. 


The Administration's action is 
designed also as a smokescreen 
for the announcement by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson on 

Saturda’ that he was cutting 
farm price supports on eight 


commodities. 
>. | 


THE LATEST Administration 


maneuver on the farmer vs. la- 


bor front includes these factions: | 


e¢ A speech oy Benson, in 


Spokane on Monday ascribing | 
the poverty of the farmers to the | 


greed of labor. 


© The announcement on Sun-| 
day by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation that federal losses: 
in supporting farm prices during, 
the wast four vears have been| 
nearly three times .as great as 
the losses in the preceding 20) 


years. 

The day after his speech Ben- 
son was the target of a well- 
deserved denunciation by the 
officers of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union. In a joint state- 
ment -Earl VY,. Jimmerson, the 
union's president, and Patrick 
Corman, its secretary-treasurer, 
declared that Seeretary of Agri- 
culture was trying to make labor 
a “scapegoat” for the failure of 
Benson's policies. They said that 
a year ago Benson had “attempt- 
ed to excuse his own dismal fail- 
ures to safeguard farm incomes 
by blaming wage gains won by 

organized labor.” They added: 
“Now Mr. Benson has again gone 
back to his tired old line.” 

ao 


THE PRESENT splitting at- 
ter pt is tied in with the growing 
concern about the increase in the 
cost of living and other evidences 
of inflation and fear for the 
prospects of our economy. 


How substantial is the uncer- 
tainty about the economic future 
vas made evident: in Monday's 
sharp sag in the stock market. 

When the market closed on 
Monday, the values of all shares 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange were down $4 BIL- 
LION for the day, $18 BIL- 
LION for the year, and $28 BIL- 
LION from the high of 1956. 

* 


BENSON’S Spokane speech 
b'arted out plainly what had 
only been hinted at in the Presi- 
dent's state of the Union mes- 
sage, in the report of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and in 
the President’s letter transmitting 
the Advisers’ report to Congress. 

The President and the Acvisers 
ciutioned beth management and 
Jabor to use restraint in their 
economic demands. 

Benson eliminated the dip- 
lomatic language when he tola 
a Pacific Northwest farm forum 
in Spokane that labor is respon- 
sible for rising prices and for 
most of the postwar decline ‘n 
farm income. 

He declared that the trade 
unions have been winning “soft 
wage settlements,” “soft” agree- 
ments being those in which wage 
increases outrun gains in produc- 
tivity. This was the charge |-v- 
elled against the United” Steel- 
workers union during the steel 
strike last summer, a _ charge 
which the union refuted in great- 
est detail from the steel com- 


panies own statistics. 
* *e 


THE INCREASE in ‘costs. re-" 


m_—nn~—- ©as am C—O f*trlUcOnmoe. & © # oF | 


sulting from higher wages, Ben- 
son said, “are passed forward to 
consumers in the form of higher 
prices, and backward to prod- 
ucers of many raw materials, es- 
pecially farm products in the 
form of lower returns.” 

He declared that “the adverse 
effects of soft wage settlemcnts 
hit farmers harder than any 
other group, because farmers 
lack bargaining power.” 

“Farmers get hit twice,” he 
said, “once when they buy anc 
once when they sell.” 

He — to attack the 
principle of contracts between 
labor and capital. The farmez is 
the victim, he asserted. “There 
is mueh truth,” he said, in the 
sleagan that “collective bargain- 
ing means @hat labor and iadus- 
try bargain together and then 
collect” from the farmers. This 
slogan, which he attributed to 
farmers, is strictly a — of 
Wall Street and Madison Ave- 
hue, 

He intimated that labor’s 
greedy gains are responsible not 
only for the farmers’ plight but 
for the strains that the econo- 
my now faces. “The threat to 
over-all economic stability is the 
is the greatest danger of all.” 
He warned labor and manage- 
ment to “check the development 
of a condition contrary to the 
national welfare.” 

Though he linked manage- 
ment and labor in this advice, 
the bulk of the speech indicat- 
ed that the main target was la- 
bor. Not once did he refer to 
the extortionate profits which 
the biggest corporations have 
been exracting from the econo- 
my. 

i 


THE COMMODITY CRE- 
DIT Corporation’s data show- 
ing an alleged increase in farm 
price supports are designed to 
prove that the farmers have 
been soaking up billions from 
the rest of the population dur- 
ing the past several years. It is 


part of | the | propaganda by 


BENSON 


which Benson and the Adminis- 
tration hope to defeat any leg- 


islative aid to the farmer during 


the present congressional ses- 
sion. 

The Administration has taken 
the position that it is necessary 
to cut out all supports for “sur- 
plus” crop production, to per- 
mit farm prices to drop below 
the cost of production, and thus 
eliminate millions of small farm- 
ers, 

The CCC’s comparative fig- 
ures related only to the price 
support operations of the gov- 
ernment, and did not include 
payments made directly to 
farmers over the years. 

* 
THE REACTION of the 


farmers to Benson's announce- 
ment of support cuts can be im- 


agined from the statement of 
Sen. Francis Case, South Da- 
kota Republican, usually a loyal 
Administration supporter, who 
told the Senate that the cuts 
“will not only ‘eurl your hair 
(a phrase used by Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey 
in respect to the possibility of 
a depression) but singe every 
segment of our national ana- 
tomy.” 

Rep. George S. McGovern, 
South Dakota's first Democratic 
congressman, accused Benson of 
“applying economic sanctions to 
the American farmer.” 


While market prices in mid- 
January were somewhat above 
the new price supports announc- 
ed by Benson for the eight com- 
modities—cotton, oats, barley, 
rye, grain sorghums, soybeans, 
flaxseed and cottonseed — the 
prospect is for a slump if Ben- 
son's decision is allowed to 
stand. 


speech at the third annual peace 
rally of the Milwaukee County 
Council of Churches, Rep. Cle- 
ment J. Zablocki (D-Wis) ‘hire 
ly assailed the Siccboueh Doc- 
trine. It comes “perilously close 
to saying that we're trying to fill 
the power vacuum in the Middle 
East from the outside and by 
force,” he. charged. 

Zablocki rejected what he call- 
ed the “unilateral approach” and 
urged a “multi-nation and Unit- 
ed Nations approach to guaran- 
tee the territorial integrity of na- 
tions in the Middle East.” 

He added that “the only way 
we can really hope to solve the 
problem in that area is through 
the UN.” 

About 150 persons attended 
the peace rally, which was heid 
in the First =" sue Church. 


ANOTHER WISCONSIN 
Democratic Congressman, Rep. 
Henry S. Reuss advocated “long- 
_term programs of economic de- 


grams that keep corrupt dicta 
tors in office a few days more” 
in the Middle East. 

Mayor Charles P. Taft of Cin- 
cinnati, who is chairman of the 
advisory committee on voluntary 
aid of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, called for 
action to solve the internation 
refugee problem. Concerning the 
Arab refugees from Israel he 
said: 

“Somehow we've got to solve 
that refugee problem if we're go- 
ing to get anywhere in solving 
the situation in the Middle East.” 

Prof. Alvin J. Hotz, chairman 
of the political science depart- 
ment of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, urged a re- 
appraisal of American’ foreign 
policy. He criticized both. the 
Truman and Eisenhower Admin- 
istrations for over-emphasis 0 
the military aspect of the “Sc- 
viet threat” and for failing tv rec- 

ize the anti-Western nature 


of the Asian-African revolt. 


community here is still tingling 
from last weekend's visit from the 
Rey. Martin Luther King. 

The youthful minister who 


spearheaded the year-long cam- 


paign to integrate buses in Mont- 
gomery was greeted as the “mod- 
ern Moses’ as 4,000 people 
crowded New Orleans’ Coliseum 
Arena to hear him. 

Local attorneys and physieians 
on the platform appealed to 
President Eisenhower to step in 
“to enforce the Constitution of 
the United States,” and urged the 


public to “repudiate the actions 
of the White Citizens Councils.” 


Thtee days before Rev. King 
was due in town, Citizen Ceun- 
cil leaders held a conclave intend- 
ed to bludgeon city officials into 
revoking the city permit | for the 


I 
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20 Years After the First Contract, 
Union Girds for New GM Demands 


raed 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Twenty years 
after the signing of the first con- 
tact between the UAW. and Gen- 
eral Motors that covered $£100,- 
090 workers in February, 1937, 
some 250,000 GM unionists are 
today clearing the decks for an- 
other new GM-UAW contract. 
The UAW is now a union of 
1,500,000 members. Leonard 
Woodcock, one of its vice presi- 
dents, says that they are going 
to seek the “biggest raise ever’ 
from GM and that negotiations 
will see a return to old-fashioned 
demands on wages and hours. 


The Atlantic City convention — 


of the union, which opens on 
April 1, will make the wage is- 
sue the focal point of its prepa- 
rations for new contracts in the 


inted .out shat. 
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$244,000 per hour; $4,071 per 
minute and $68 per second. 

He added, “General Motors 
makes enough profits every two 
years to replace entirely all of 
GM plants.” 

Some local union officials are 
already writing in union news- 
papers that they want a 29 cent 
an hour wage increase, plus the 
shorter work week with no re- 
duction in my 


UAW PRESIDENT Walter 
Reuther, commenting on. the 
coming wage battle with GM, 
said the corporation could reduce 
the price of the Chevrolet $100 
and pay the wage increase and 
other. benefits and still make 
profits. 

“But General Motors is not 
satisfied with fantastie profits; 
they want super-duper fantatsic 
profits” said Reuther. 


.Leuther,, went on, “We- can: 


prave conclusively, that GM pay 
us..QuE) wage increases, and cut 
Kot) Siiteteres' ‘o} gare & 


by 


the prices of their cars because 
of the increases in their produc- 
tivity through automation and 
hanging technology.” 

He could also have said speed- 
up. eee 
Reuther paid tribute to the 
magnificent struggles of the GM 
workers against the world’s 
largest corporation. 

“You. would need a microscope 
to find the things. that GM gave 
us because they thought we were 
entitled to them, as compared to 
the things we got because we 
fought for them,’ he said. 

Reuther said “The gains of 
today and tomorrow are the 
fruit of the courage, vision and 
sacrifices of yesterday. The men 
and women who were ‘there’ 20 
years ago will remémber .. . 

er tmorrows will always be 
made out of struggle, out of 
those qualities of sacrifice, cour- 
age, that, mage, Feb, 11, 1937, «| 
: date nos: 
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4,000 in New Orleans Ask Ike 
To Repudiate Citizens Councils 


NEW ORLEANS. — The Negro 


Coliseum meeting. 

Leander Perez. distirct attor- 
ney of St. Bernard and Plaque- 
mines Parish, headed the roster 
of racists, which also included 


State Senator William M. Rain- 
ach of Claiborne Parish, who is 
also known for his sponsorship of 
anti-labor “right-to-work” laws. 

“Can you imagine,” said Perez, 
“them bringing that fellow-trav- 
eling Negro agitator in here, a 
rabble rouser who will stir up 
our Negroes.” 

Rainch told the white suprema- 
cists that the only way they can 
win is by suppressing Negro vot- 

s: “This segregation fight,” he 
said, “is going to be fought in 
the courthouses, in the offices of 
the registrar of voters.” 


* 

AT THE Coliseum rally Rev. 
King underlined the importance 
of the vote. Condemning both 
Democrats and Republicans for 
“betrayal” of the Negro people, 
he said to the cheering audience: 

“I tell you we are not going 
to be a political football any 
longer. The most decisive step 
we can make is that walk to the 
voting booth, and we've got to 
continue to give big money to the 
cause of freedom. 


“The White Citizens Councils 
know they are fighting a losing 
a few fanatics 
feel they can block the Supreme 
Court decision.” 


Washington politicians; he 
said, “must discover that the 
problems of Birmingham are as 
important as those in Budapest. 
We have nothing but sympathy 
for Hungary: and its fight for 
freedom. But how can the gov- 
ernment be concerned about 
what is happening to Hungarians 
and — be concerned about what 


g in the United 
States? 
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In Memory of 
Three Pioneer 


‘Union Builders 


FLINT.—Brother Thomas Kel- 


MICHIGAN 
How GM mi 
10W mistreats women, 
lo bullied 
w wages, up, 
<a | DETROIT. — A little known 
n° k story is how General Motors treats 
Ting y women factory workers in its em- 
a P ploy. A letter telling us about it 
. , t 
GM Diden't Work 2": 'o2 Beeson 92 00 ey ay pase vey 
1 Re aaa Thursday, Dec. 20, 1956. 
20 Y rs A 0 i oe 1 hy te ‘i _— To his many friends and broth- 
ed sew fa wi : 
3 ras not only a loss 
g _|company for 40 jobs an hour may l Local 608, aie to the mats la- 
DETROJT.—On this es "ean \it? impossible to do, because of|},.o- movement, for Tom was a firm 
awry A od oot "¢ rap on “UAW Shortage of workers. Meanwhile believer in Industrial Unionism. 
2 vane OE k in 1937, thousands of women workers, Ne-|He was one of the few that stuck 
and General Motors bac >| kee green 
boom fe secretary GM Local 262,;ment compensation, or relief, look- thin, through strike and strike. 
tells about it in a column, “Twenty|ing for work, while GM sheds} He was not interested in having 
Years,” in the local union news- crdeodite et about “shortages” a big paying ay: Fag was always 
‘on the work force. ready to offer his free services 
r. | 
Cleveland recalls how General; Women complain that the com- whenever called. He served on 
Motors used Pinkerton dicks to spy pany, to pit one woman worker various committees in the local, 
on the workers trying to build a against another, pays an employe one of which was recording secre- 
union and how these spies used | with less seniority, who might rps ree the Terrel Thompson 
red-baiting to try to halt the work-' younger, more money than an old-|@G@munistration. 
ers organizing by calling union er woman worker with more se-| He also was a charter member! 
organizers, “Moscow agents.” —_|niority, doing the same work. of the local of which only one re-| 
He writes that all such splitting} Foremen over women in the mains living. Again, I wish to say 
efforts of the company spies from Fleetwood plant are reported to be his passing was a great loss, and 
oot erga come Agencies among the biggest bullies and the wre | Res phir he gave the 
e in compiete faulure DeCaUse | drivers for production, and they Umlon wi missed. 
the workers went ahead and r- violate the agreement by working] —Kenny Malone. 
ganized. at als ‘eg (during lunchtime in place of work-| ° ° 
7 - ] | : a : . ae ; 
Sor) paint aa a these is-|™%,0% Sil sa ve easte ~~ THEY (Sic Semper Tyranis) ' 
hich caused the 44-day sit-| le Women S wages in cut a They called you Red and rebe | 
we w ar sew department average about! But is.there one to truthfull say 
cones ade of ithe union $1.89 an hour and are considerab- You did not have a heart of gold’ 
which CM te onl tga ’ ly lower than in other cut and sew 
‘shops in the industry, foremen| 
ranted | 870% ys 


© Seniogity, the workers work the women harder, herd them. The : iti 
| , ; m y scorned your politics— 
we 5 hn ge ein Shea vagy ma ™ numbers to Labor Relations for| Your Creed of Human ee 
o a Se eahtter how long @ cursing and threats of discharge) Against the vested tyrant few 
hen Maw | “if they don’t do better.” |In Mammon’s Sacred Temple. 


ked for GM, your return | 
csoelse ge-angec we 4 | Also to get more work out of the 


was at the whim or fancy of some. | | | | 
foreman ‘women workers, foremen threaten; They said you had no God— 


® Working hours were 12 hours them with “getting rid of all the| Yet what a lie they wrought, 
dav. Overtime? there wasnt any, na | 

tine a sa , ‘place.” They tell women “there is greed, 
* Wages—these were 45 ce. ts lots of guys at the Unemployment! But good for goodness sake. 


an hour with some of the company Compensation who will be glad to! ‘ 

apple polishers getting a nickel take your place.” i held in wig yew a 
more, cot that was strictly con-| The women _militantly reply, Roy Liar re to se a ea 
fidential. “the union won't let vou.” Also’ as who cam | 


as | Sei | chains | 
® Working conditions. Cleve- the women are militant fighters for! «4° a | 
land says, “if you think they are'their rights . — bound ot Pe omer a 
bad reat ariaagct vg Sage rl General Motors discriminatory, He be CNET. 
were rene S ent heres ot practices in hiring is seen at the 
statemen rm enh 7 ve “ Fleetwood plant. Out of 800 wom- 
” e4 ni a ote as > ug hanna working there a shop corres-| 
xX unemp ? - Ole pondent writes us that no more. 
— to. take pon P oC act than 16 Negro, Puerto Rican wom- 
Land OOPS eS ENO duthaie ¢ have jobs in Fleetwood. 
3 . ° 
things, a shorter work! AS soon as a foreman spots that! 

5 ra , Os percent wage 2? Woman is pregnant in Fleetwood DETROIT. i The recent state 
ian improved pensions «m-(She is sent home. This plant will,Couvention of the Michigan Com- 
proved guaranteed annual wage, Probably elect women delegates to|™unist Party stood in silent tribute 

improved hospitalization and life the coming UAW convention in, the memory of .Tom Kelley. 
insurance, skilled workers given the |Atlantic City, April, 7-13 and some; Also to the memory of Berry 
consideration they have long been Tinging speeches on GM's mis-| Blassingame, UAW Negro leader 
due. Last but not least a working treatment of women will be 
agreement that will permit your , With a demand, undoubtedly for oneer builder of the union who 
y a stronger contract on women’s died Feb. 20, 1955. Tribute was 


rights, health and safety. lalso paid to Tom Perry, UAW-| 
| = = ‘GM organizer and later leader of: 
‘UAW Local 155 who passed away 
g\since the last state convention of 
| the Michigan Party organization. 


| Michigan Worker. 
Builder Dies 


MUSKEGON, Mich.—D.L.. Gar- 
ver of 805 Terrace, a union paint- 
er, long time progressive worker 
and devoted builder of the work- 
ers press died Feb. 2. He was 76 
Ii years old. He was a member of 
ithe labor and progressive move- 
{ment for the last 45 years in Mi-| 
chigan and Indiana. The last 17 
years he spent in Muskegon. He 
i\ did some travelling with the great 
4; American Socialist, Eugene Debs, 
4|and visited Debs in prison. 

4; --Brother Carver sold the Michi- 
i} gan Worker for years and the staff 
of the paper mourns the passing 


In respect and appreciation in| 
Memory of Thomas Kelley, one of 
the diminishing “Old Guard” and} 
charter member of Local 659.) 
who took the Great Voyage on the. 
Ship of Fate Dec. 20, 1956. 


union representatives to proper] 
service your grievances.” 


= 


eh 
— 


—— = 
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Be set for Negro History Week 


The Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass in 4 Vols... $17.00 
A Documentary History of the Negro Peaple in the U. S. 

by Herbert Aptheker ~~~ -~-_-~- ote ERTS Bag le pT ot ote 
Toward Negro Freedom, by H. Aptheker_-~_--~-~~- Se ad 
The Negro People in America_-__-_-~-~- ep meen Ae ih * aaa: 
Negro Slave Revolts in the U.S.___----~- 
The Negro in the Civil War__-_-~- ESET Rot Sages Reames eet 
The Negro in the Abolition Movement___ 
The Negro in the American Revolution 
Negro Liberation Movement by Haywood_ __ 
The Negro Family in the U.S., by E. Franklin Frazier_- 
The Negro People in ican History, by W. Z. Foster_- 
The Negro Novelist, by Carl Milton Hughes 


_—— . ee a oe oe ee 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
2419 GRAND RIVER 
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{of one of our devoted press build-| 
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f 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


ley, one of the oldtime unionfsts/) 


THE MICHIGAN WORKER 
3 Months Ssbscription — $1.00 


Mail to: Michigan Worker, 2419 Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich. 


| McCarthy want to harass organized labor. 


4“ 


|, the 3-month $1 introductory sub of 


’ 
: 


‘© AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
if THE OLD-TIMER 


THE MAIL of U. S. Senators on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is running 8 or 9 to 1 against the “Eisenhower Doctrine” for 
the Middle East. Have you written Sen. McNamara and Potter a 


letter? Do it new. 


A SECRET MEMO has been on the desks of General Motors 


brass for months to check angles on trade with Socialist nations. 
o 


el . 
f 
>. ” 
~~ 


~ 


. 9 a 


IT WAS a GM worker, Casper Kenny, Buick Local 599, 
UAW who introduced a resolution in the Michigan legislature rec- 
ommending that body go on record supporting the esablishment of 
a United Nations. It was adopted April 25, 1945. ‘What would 


For every child that labor bore? | be good now, would be for some legislator to propose a resolu- 
tion, also in the interest of co-existence, that Congress instruct 


the U. S. Commerce Dept. to drop its roadblecking of trade with 


Socialist nations. 


THE GOP is going to try to breathe some life back into its 
Michigan Eisenhower Labor Committee. The only time you hear 


| | of them is around election time, wonder what their pitch will be 
‘women and putting men in their For that you served was not of now. 


WATCH for the name of the new chairman of the Michigan 
Republican Party. It may be a “Chevrolet man’ instead of 
Feikens, a Ford man. The GM and Ford operators have a sweet 
little factional fight going on inside the GOP with caucuses and 
everything. 


o ° 7 


U. §. SENATOR McNamara’s ghost writer, Robert Perrin, 
former staffer from the Detroit Free Press will have to be on the 


| ball to see that “Pat” doesn’t become the fall guy on that Senate 


Committee headed by McClellan and McCarthy. McClellan- 
“Pat” got onto the 


' Committee unwillingly we hear. 


“SCHEDULING of production is solely the responsibility of 
management; the line speed will govern the manpower and the 
work load of each operator.” That's GM’s position on production 


| standards, how can you beat it; without changing the centract? 


© oO O° 0 


WONDER what General Motors would say to President Eisen- 
hower if Ike asked them in the interest of halting inflation, they 
cut the price of Chevrolet $100. UAW-GM Director, Leonard 


heard, from Buick Local 599, another pi- Wocdcock said GM could cut the price of Chevies, $100 and still 


make a handsome profit. The unicn told Ike so but got no reply. 
But Ike proposes to slap controls on wages and prices. 
5 


em from the old days rings a bell. “Heat 
Treat department, E om 1, Chevrolet Gear and Axle in 1934 em- 
ployed 74 men and in 1936 employed 52 men. Total production 
for department has increased 25 percent and they are hiring new 
men to replace old men for as low as 58 cents an hour.” And 
you want to know semething, GM is still speeding up and cutting 
manpower. ! 


A SPEED-UP 


WILLIAM RAGLAND, Negro worker in the Detroit City 
Department of Water Supply has been fired: Jan. 7th because he 
put the searchlight on segregation of Negro city employes in 
locker room and shower facilities at the Sewage plant. Since he 
was fired 16 to 18 Negro workers have been transferred from 
lockers in the “Negro area” to locations in what was once the 
white areas.” The lockers and showérs for Negro were not only 
separate, but inferior to that for whites. The FEP Cemmission is 
watching, while the Civil Service investigates. 

oO 


THE MICHIGAN State. Legislature has a Negro assistant 
sergeant-at-arms for the first time in history. His name is Daniel 
Boone Lampkins, 72 years of age. He is a Republican. 

° oO a oO 


GM-UAW shop committees tell you that the contract gives 
no protection to new hires and that speed-up slappy foremen 
really work these new hires over. A new contract could cut down 


| the amount of time, if. not doing away with it altegether, that a 


worker has to wait unil he or she start building seniority. 
o oO °° oO 
A REMINDER for your notebook, For every second of the 


day General Motors make in profits, $68. They make $5,863,000 
/ a day. 


o oe > o 


DEAR READER; after you show this special GM issue of the 


| Michigan Worker to a new reader, how about telling him about 


the MW we have and get them 
for 500 ‘ofthese subs. HOW, 
heist, Ph Speen id, 


he ” , 
‘Ab eBAL iit oul 


to, subseribe.... We . are... shooting 
MANY CAN YOU GER?» =!) 


fil, *$, 


4&5 2 


‘Penge 
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20 Years Ago GM Forced to 
A ¢ ontract: The Workers Did lt 


DETROIT ~ When the auto; And the profits for GM in 1956 
workers talk about going out for; which are expected soon to be 
the biggest raise ever as negotia-| published, will show its still a cor- 
tions and. contract time with Gen-} poration that makes over a billion 
eral Motors draws near, they have} dollars in profits after taxes. They 
in. mind that GM. in 1955 made in| made $636 million in the first 9 


a5 ws , . ¥ 7 > > 
= Soy S mt a es jiiehs ON 
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or ‘ any <- 
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| profits after taxes, $1,189,477,000.! months of 1956 


i 


Ai Michigan| 
“ " 
of edition 


is rker 
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NAACP Leader 
Runs for Judge 


“Lael Woodcock, UAW vice 
president in charge of General 
Motors says the union is going 
back in the 1958 negotiations to 
old-fashioned issues like wages 
and workirg conditions and for 
the “biggest raise ever.” 


How GM, Ford 
Buy Electi 
uy Elections, 
1956 Style hoe Congressman, Char. Diggs, 
_ has introduced a bill in Con-|the NAACP in the Sojourner Truth| 


DETROIT.—A small peek at the ‘gress to repeal the Walter-McCar-|and 1943 attacks on Negro citizens, | | 
money General Motors ran Law. dge Elvin L. Davenport, is a 


oo 


Diggs brings in 
a repeater to end 


Walter McCarr. Act 
DETROIT. — Michigan’s first 


mon Pleas Court here. 
He was appointed by Governor 


Villiams some months ago and 


locals. 


George W. Crockett Speaks on 
Walter-McC. Repeal by ome 


I. 


DETROIT. — George W. Crock- 
ett, 
the prospects for changes in the 
Walter McCarran Law in this ses- 


sion of Congress, also give an anal. 


noted attorney, will speak on 


ysis of the new Diggs Bill on im 
migration. 

The occasion will be the annua] 
cultural festival of the Michigan 
Committee for Protection of For- 
to be held Sun., Feb. 
17, 2:00 p.m., Ukrainian-American 


eign Born, 


Peoples Home, 5221 Oakman, near 


Michigan. A cultural program will 


be presented, of songs and dances 
of many nations. Adm. $1. 


|By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — Just 20 years ago 
the open shop of the auto industry 
cracked and there was launched a 
mighty union that today numbers 
1,550,000 members in the United 
States and Canada. That union is’ 
the United Auto Workers Union, 
9) AFL-CIO. 


One hundred gues 
thousand Gen- Fe, 
eral Motors Sa 2 


strike in 17 @ 
plants in nine 2m 
towns on Feb. 


the claciitlag i z 
news, “The om 
Union's Ww on; 


UAW.” 

The contract consisted of one 
page but it carried historic con- 
tent, It gave the young auto work-' 
ers’ union the right to bargain for 
its members with the colossus of 
the auto industry, General Motors 

To win this, a hundred tinea 
workers sat down inside GM plants 


shot, hundreds were blacklisted) 


»>M sign a union contract. 


Thus, when the gallant GM) 
workers showed that the young: 


ditions and speedup, the floodgates 


has to run for election to the £0r organizing the unorganized, 4 


| were open. 
Within seven months another 


is 400 auto companies, parts plants, 
were forced to for-1958 contract talks the slogan 


supplier outfits, 
abandon the anti-union open shop. 
policies and sign up. 

GM died hard with its open shop) 


policy. The struggle was so basic’ 


to GM that six months before the 


GM's agreed to acemide the 


or left the plants and set up picket- 
lines, Fourteen strikers had been’ GM's generosity to its workers, Be- 


strike started, it spent $994,855 
for spies from the Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency to be used to finger, 
| Split the union, using red-baiting. 
Harry Anderson, a GM vice presi- 
dent, spent the greater part of his 
time ‘directing this anti-union work 
| for GM (he told that to the LaFol- 
lette Committee). 

But it was all to no avail. The 
great united strength of the work- 
ers, Negro and white, native born, 
foreign born, men and women (and 
who will ever forget the role wo- 
men pla —. the never to be _ 
gotten omen’s Auxiliaries) tri- 
umphed and the vital victory was 
won, 


That first contract, signed Feb. 
11, 1937, did not’ provide for so 
much as a penny in wages, being 
just a recognition agreement, but 
a month later GM came through 
with 5 cents an hour increase be- 
cause of the union, and that was 
just a start. 

According to present day union 
estimates that first agreement was 
a $10% billion document. That's 
| the total value of the economic 

ains won by the UAW during the 

rst 20 years of bargaining with 
GM. 
And no part of it came through 


F 


cause, before the union came, wag- 


DETROIT. — The attorney for, ™4"Y had risked death to make! es per hour ranged from 45 cents 


an hour to 77c an hour, when you 
worked. Today it’s $2. 18. 
GM never paid overtime, until 


The title of the Diggs Jug 
‘andidate for election to the Com-!| union could make America’s great-) forced by the union. It never paid 


| est corporation sign on the dotted! yacation pay, holiday pay, shift 
line, talk wages and. working con- 


premiums, life insurance, sick and 
ident insurance, hospital and 
surgical insurance, pensions, until 
forced by the union. 

And now as the union prepares 


is “biggest raise ever,” a short work 
week with no cut in pay, higher 
pensions, better social security, 
better shop ct conditions. 


—— ee 


THOUSANDS FACE LAYOFFS 


AS GM PREPA 


FLINT, Mich.—Reports are that, 


backed by the AFL, by many UAW’ Buick workers face the largest lay- year. 


offs this year since any time before| 
‘World War II. According to union’ 
sources thousands face layoffs and |; 
others 3-4 day weeks. High prices, 
tough credit terms, big layoffs, 
tremendous cost of living situa- 
tion, a constantly shrinking market 
are having effects. Here‘’s why 
trade with Socialist nations is| 
needed. 

Buick sales dropped 25 percent 
‘from November to December of 
1956. The week ending Feb. 2, 


compared with 15,036 the same 
week a year ago. The total output 
for January of this year was 53,- 
797. Last year from Jan. 1 to Feb. 
4, 1956, Buick’s production 76,- 
432. This year from Jan. 1 to Feb. 
2, 1957. Buick’s output was 56,- 
957. 

Chevrolet's output from Jan. 1 
ito Feb. 4, 1956 was 174,118. This 
_ we! the same period, Chevie 

so fo 158,407. Oldsmobile 

ced 10,000 less cars for the 
me pores this year as compar- 
ed with last year. Overall GM pro- 
duced 321,000 cars from Jan. 1 
to Feb. 2, 1957 as compared with 


} 
cently by a U.. S. electians ‘gud: ‘tute of limitations in deportations 
the Republicans $163,250 for elec- ' States for 20 years or more, or| MICE. 
14th birthday. backed by the Wayne County 
The Ford family gave the fol- 
Limit ations on deportations for 9g ong liberal record in Wayne Coun- 
$2 500; William Clay Ford, $9,000; , 
a ‘ization, saying that no one can | The CIO-BAC his bebehed ai 
$3,000; Charlotte Ford, $200 and| The Diggs Bill eliminates the George Bowles, Hor: a, C. Ca. 
ter-McCarran Law. louina ; 
“Injustice” as the UAW terms Her- al Wayne County Auditor 2 C IO 
work for public hearings on the 
t. indict a group of UAW leaders 
legal” expenditures of union money! 
treasurer, speaking at a_ recent. 
ment and Brownell call of FBI 
build the frameup. 
“is a continuation of the campaign 
ment of the UAW for alleged vio- 
Mazey- challenged Brownell to 
heavy donation to the GOP also 
work for GOP candidates. : 


Be Sure to Vote, Mon. Feb. 18 


RES CUTBACKS 


367,494 in the same period last 


* 


THE OVERALL STOCKPILE 
of unsold 1957 models of all makes 
is reckoned to be around 450,000, 
‘if not. higher, by the “Bible” of the 
‘industry, Automotive News. 
| Steel orders for March accord- 
|ing to reports have been cut in 
half by two of the auto companies 
and all others of the industry have 
reduced March steel orders by 15 
to 25 percent. 
A steel mill in West Virginia 
according to the same _ writer, 
which depended heavily on Gener- 


| 


1957 Buick preduced 11,570 cars’ 


al Motors for steel orders is vir- 
tually shut down. It is on a one 
day schedule. 

In Michigan at present unem- 
ployment ranges between 150,000 
and 160,000, with Detroit's unem- 
ployment figures hovering around 
90,000. 

No Michigan labor leader any- 
more would say that putting thé 
shorter work week with no reduc- 
tion in pay on the bargaining ta- 
ble for negotiation, is “idealistic.” 
Rather they say they don’t know 
if they can wait till 58 when con- 
tract demands includes the shorter 
work week. 


——— ee _ 


political bill 
HR 3934. 
1 Ford spends was given re-| is 
a tat et The bill would establish a sta-! 
committee. that would halt one being deport-| WwW 
Officers of General Motors gaveled if they have lived in the Unit-}20W 
the person was admitted to per-|__ The primary election is Monday, 
votre hp C. E. peo pdb eal: coast ee heir |F Feb. 18th. Judge Davenport 
yird-dog ame gave $8,4 
Alea it has a five-year statute of CIO-PAC, leading liberals and oth-| 
¥ fer labor organizations. He has a 
lowing to the GOP; Henry mgt Y belief Micamaee) ie tes 
. : Ica ClileisS ANG aC IVI V. 1aS : : 
$16,000; Mrs. Henry Ford : '|statute of limitations on pf leactmant 9 (ty aim fighting for extending democ- 
000; Jose hine. . 
Benson Ford, Ina mr bangs 1 pave apd ogi ed take dyn RY | seein sain candiadltes bor 
Ford, $3,900; Mrs ¥e eed 4 gon ears residence mn he ‘| Circuit Judges, Victor Baum, 
Anne Ford, $199. racist and discriminatory quotas! more, Joseph Rashid. Judge of 
Meanwhile. the Department of PW in existence under the Wal-| probate, Emest Boehm and for! 
bi People are asked to write their|took a hands eff position. Chas. F. 
bert Brownell's en ee d ‘Congressmen, urging he or she’ Edgecombe, incumbent Auditor, is' 
time trying everything in the boo 
Diggs Bill, HR 3934. 
in Flint through a Federal Grand 
Jury on frameup charges of ° 
in the elections. 
Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
Michigan CIO legislative confab 
demanded that the Justice Depart- 
agents who are harassing union 
members in Flint in an effort to 
Mazey said that the following 
around of unionists by FBI agents 
of harassment by the Attorney Gen- 
eral which began with the indict- 
lations of the corrupt practices act 
after the 1954 campaign.” 
investigate the Ford Motor Co., 
whom Mazey declares besides kK 
gave over 500 salaried workers time 
off with pay on election day to 


For the labor martyrs who died March 7, 1932 in the Ford 


JOE YORK, JOE DEBLASIO, COLEMAN LERRY, JOE RUSSELL, C. WILLIAMS 
Supper will be served, Admission $1,00 | 


a Also showing of Labor Movies 


Keep this DateOpen @ SAT., MARCH 9th—7 P.M. 


Hanger March 
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Speakers: REV. CHAS, A, HILL 


BILL. McKIE. , 
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Reenteread as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947. at Me puer 
office at New York. N. Y.. under the act of March 3, 1878 
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So Near— 
But Still 


Too Far 


WE HOPED that we would 
be able to report to you in this 
issue that the fund campaign 
had gone over the top. But, 
though our friends came through 
nobly during the past week, and 
though we are very close to the 
top—we are not yet there. And, 
not: being there leaves a gap of 
$2,874.68 before we have the 
minimum necessary for carrying 
On. 

You will remember that when 
the drive was launched we said 
that the $350 thousand goal was 
the absolute minimum. It was, 
and is. That is why anything 
less than 100 percent fulfillment 
leaves our foundations insecure. 


Those readers and friends who 
attended our Birthday Ball con- 


ih Myce, 
Received this week__$ 1,579.60 
Total to date $47,125.32 
STILL TO GO $ 2,874.68 


Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able te Robert W. Dunn. Mail all con-. 
tributions to P.O. Bex 231, Cooper Sta- 


tion, New York City 3, N. Y. Bring or | 
wire all contributions to Rebert W. Dunn | 
at the Daily Worker, 35 East 12th St., | 


Sth floor. 
| ae : 


tributed a large share of the 
$1,500 received since our last 
accounting to you. And they 
had a very good time, thank 
you. 

It's like climbing Mount Ever- 
est—the fund drive, that is, not 
the dance. You can be ever so 
close—a couple of yards or so 


from the top—but until you ne- | 


gotiate that last heart-breaking 
gap, you are not there. 

If any of you are mountain 
climbers+and even if you are 
not—you ‘will agree that many a 
mountain has been ALMOST 
climbed. 

With your sustained coopera- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


the rank and file steelworkers run- 


MeDonald Foe 
Running Strong 


PITTSBURGH — Early returns 
A time kins and Webster coumties and 
from last Tuesday's balloting for ber, This rdling affects -thé Cley' 


officers m the United Steelworkers} consolidated School in Webster 
of America show Donald Rarick, County and the Sturgis High | 
School in Union County, where last. 

September racist riots organized by | 
{White Citizens: Council hoodlums 
caused Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chand-; 
ler to send in the National Guard’! 
to preserve order. | 
State Attorney J. M. Ferguson) 
then pulled the rug fram under the 
decent Negro and white citizens 
the election will be contested be-| When he gave an advisory opinion 


cause of glaring evidence ot vote-| that, since there was no Federal! 


padding im some cases. Joseph Cer-| District Court order, local officials 
mano, director of District 31 (Chi- had the power to determine when 


cago area) reported a 30-to-1 mar-|and whether their schools would be 


gin for McDonald in that region] integrated. 
although, the rank and file candi-| The National Association .or the: 


’ 
} 


Special te The Woerker 


ning for the presidency against 
David J. McDonald, is drawing a 
surprisingly high vote. The general 
office of the union here conceded; 
that Rarick drew 63,330 votes to 
McDonald's 148,515 in the unof- 
ticial tally in incomplete returns. 

Rarick indicated, however, that 


date said “we even have more! Advancement of Colored People | 
committee people there than the) filed suits covering the three coun-' 
credited vote.” 


7 Years After 


ties in behalf of the Negro parents | 


_— a ee 
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GEN. HANS SPEIDEL, newly named commander of 
the NATO land forces in Central Europe, is shown here 
during World War II stay in France. He is shown con- 
ferring with Hitler in Paris in 1940 when it was under Nazi 
rule. In his new job Speidel will have overall command of 
the U.S. Seventh Army, as well as sections of British and 
French troops. 


Schools in Clay, 
Sturgis Told: 
‘Desegr 


vate’ 


¢ 


OWENSBORO, Ky.—A major round in} the battle against school segregation was 
won here when Federal District Judge Henry 4 


rooks ruled that the white schools in Hop- 
Union County high schools must admit Negroes in Septem- 


I , 


circumvent the Supreme Court's 
desegregation’s decision. Judge 
Brooks overruled the objection. 
However, he declared that all three. 
cases will remzin on the docket. 


Newport News 
Ordered To Act 


By August 15 
NEWPORT NEWS, Va.—Fed- 


eral District Judge Walter E. 
Hoffman gave Newport News of- 
ficials till Aug. 15 to desegregate 
their schools. Judge Hoffman 
recently declared Virginia's pupil 
placement Jaw “unconstitutional 
on its face.” 

This is the fourth Virginia 
schoo] system that has been ord- 
ered by a Federal courtto dese- 
gregate. The intial hearing on a 
fifth svstem against which suit 


This means that subsequent orders 
can be issued if the school boards 
fail to comply. ‘ 

¢ oe ° 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Bomb- 
ings of Negro churches and the 
homes of leaders in the fight 
against bus segregation “were per- 
petrated by. members of the Ku 
Klux Klan,” Police Chief GC. J. Rup- 
penthal charged here. 

The acts of violence were com- 


has been brought opened last 
week. 


mitted following integration of city 
a buses Dec. 21 after a federal court 
order. 
whose chldren were barred from; 
the schools _ Charges against seven white 
a te men in connection with the bomb- 


‘ : ATE. deci-| mgs were presented to the Mont- 
IN THREE SEPARATE dec gomery County Grand Jury last 


sions ordering complete integration, "| 
at the start of the uext school term,) “°S*- 3 

Judge Brooks accepted the Web-| Chief Ruppentha! said the Mont- 
_. - County Board of Education in-; 30mery branch of the Klan, 
tegration plan, but rejected those. through its members and friends, 
of the Union and Hopkins County @e now engaged in collecting 
boards. ‘money for the defense of those 


The Webster County plan calls accused of these acts of violence.” 


for opening all schools to all races. ° ° ° 
on a voluntary basis. This means W ASHINGTON.—Washington’s 
that Negro schools will continue, s¢hool system struck back at Con- 
but that Negroes will have the) oressional segregationists with a 
choice of attending Negro schools powerful documented studv de- 
or schools which previously were) fending its integration program. 
all-white. | The study, titled “Miracle of Social 
The Union and Hopkins plans; Adjustment,” was in effect a reply 
call for gradual desegregation over’ tg a House of Representatives sub- 
periods ranging from three to live committee report recommending a 
years. _|return to segregation. 
Following Judge Brooks’ deci-| 74, study was written by Carl 
sion, officials of the Union and F. Hansen, Assistant Superintend- 


Hopkins school boards said they ent of Schools, and is an expan- 
would accept the Webster County | of Dr. Hansen's testimony 


ci ws sion 
plan. This seems to indicate they |}, 4 


‘hag Sth arg ee subcommittee. The document was 
palmar Conanti NAACP ate published by the Anti-Defamation 
torney, objected to including the League of Brnai Brith in its F-ee- 


te os . -|dom Pamphlet series. 
word “voluntary” in the judgments, Pigg esate 
to be issued in the cases, arguing Dr. Pe gra stu ‘ 5 Ora 
that this was a possible maneuver, Most of the sensationa 1 29 at AB 
by which the school boards could) $*tion testimony given betore the 
a - petri IIouse subcommittee. It maintains 


———— 


Independence, Unity Feature CP Parley 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“The Party Won.” That 
was the ringing conclusion 
stated to 300 cheering dele- 
gates in different ways by 
William Foster, John Gates, 
Benjamin J. Davis and Eugene 


Dennis as the historic 16th na- 
tional convention of the Com- 


mendous votes and in the clos- 
ing remarks of Foster, Gates, 
Davis and Dennis, speaking as 
four of the 20 members-at-large 
of the new national committee 
elected at this convention. Forty 
more are to be elected from the 
regions. Seven of the 20 are 
Negroes and one a Mexican- 
American, with top vote going 


vention tackled at the outset. 


The new sense of unit, though 
leaving madv questions still to 
be resolved) was based on_his- 
toric steps in square the party 
arcund the tull participation in 
the great isjucs confronting the 
American pecple, first of all the 
battle for full citizenship for the 
Negro people, and the fight fer 


that disciplinary problems since 
desegregation have been relatively 
le ; that scholastic standards of 
both pupils and teachers were 
lowered by the many years of se- 
gregation and that present long- 
range plans will raise these stand- 
ards. 


The hearings were conducted by 
a subcommittee of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee and 
headed by Rep. James C. Davis (D- 
Ga). Four southern. members sup- 
ported the subcommittee report, 
while two others charged it was 
biased. 


rank and file participatien, , but 
brought it to a climax. This was 
a victory for the \party, not for 
any faction,” he |concluded to 
applause. “The enemy expected 
a split, and it didnt get one. 
Nothing is more %precious than 
the unity of our party.” 

Gates, Editor in - Chief of 
the Daily Workér and The 


» * t. 
| ” Besiny' buroeratic 
: ’ 


munist Party of the United States 
came to a close Tuesday night. 


For four days and nights at 
the old Chateau Gardens in New 
York’s East Side there had been 
a spirited, often sharp and some- 
times bitter exchange of views 
among men and women from all 
corners of our land, facing up 
to the party’s relative isolation 
and inner crisis of the past year 
and determined to do something 
about it. 

The debate had been con- 
ducted in a spirit of down-to- 
earth democracy and fullness of 

ion which registered a 
ianit'step- away from: past top- 
puro tices, one 
of the major problems the con- 


peace. 
* 


AFFIRMING the _ organiza- 
tion's existence as a_ political 
party, and r-jectme for now the 
concept of a political action as- 
sociation, the delegates from 34 
states overwhelmingly voted for 
a fully independent American 
Marxist party standing on its own 
feet in interpreting theory for 
its own country and in fraternal 
relations with the parties of 
other countries. The convention 
named its main task in ending 
its isolation as breaking decisive- 
ly with the “left sectarian” prac- 
tices of the past. 9.1). © : 


The agreement’on these: is 


sues was reiiecied ia the ue- 


to Miss Charlene Alexander, a 
young Negro woman from Cali- 
fornia. 

“I support the general work 
of this convention,’ said Foster 
with vigor, “I voted for all these 
resolutions. This was a new kind 
of convention, with rank and 
file playing a tremendous role in 
solving problems.” The 75-year- 
old Communist leader went on 
to say: “It is silly to say that 
all our problems Raee been re- 
solved, but we have resolved 
most of the main ones and laid 
the basis for res siving the others” 


“What has happened here,” he 
continued, “has not. reversed. 
what ‘has taken: place!:in gur | 
party, the increased weaning of 


Worker also evoked applause 
when he said that there were 
different points of view at this 
convention, that “some of us 
may have lost out in our points 
of view, but the party has won.” 
He called the adopted program 
“a new kind of program, gen- 
uinely a historic one, one which 
will have an enormous impact on 
our country.” The convention, 
he said, had affirmed the Amer- 
ican road to socialism. 

“We have rid ourselves,” he 
said, “of our old approach to» 
Marxist the - as a stia't- 
jacket and can use it as the 
science it. is.,.We have, laid. the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


’ 


basis, for unity.:and 1 look. now,, 


bail . after 


JACKSON, Miss.—In this state 
in which a 14-year-old Negro boy, 
Emmet Till, was lynched in 1955, 
Negroes are still being hunted 
down. 

Occlyde Moore was brought to 
Baptist Hospital: here in a critical 
condition after being shot three 
times by G. W. Hydrick, tavern 
operator in neighboring Rankin 


County. 


Hydrick said he shot Moore for 
cursing some white women and 
claimed Moore hit him first. 

Hydrick was released on $2,500 
being charged with 


shooting with attempt to kill. 
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Benson Renews 
Maneuver to Spitt 
Farmers, Labor 


Spedal ite Rip Worker ae ee * 

WASHINGTON-—The Eisenhower Administration has a: 

launched a new attempt to pit farmers and other consumers 
against labor. The program tries also to pit labor and other 


PHANTOM SOVIET THREAT IN MIDEAST 

“Recently I voted for the Middle East resolution spon- 
sored by the Administration . . . Consideration of the mat- 
ter has disclosed that the threat of Soviet armed inter- 
vention used to rush. this matter through Congress was 
nonexistent and probably will not materialize in the fore- 
seeable future. Indeed, according to recent statements of 
the President, Mr. Dulles and Admiral Radford, this dan- 
ger now appears nonexistent.” 


—Rep. John D. Dingell (D-Mich) 
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consumers against the farmers. 
It carries forward similar pre- 
vious efforts initiated by the Ad- 
ministration when the economic 
situation became unsettled. 


The Administration's action is 
designed also as a smokescreen 
for the announcement by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson on 
Saturda’ that he was cutting 
farm price supports on eight 


commodities. 
‘“*« 


THE LATEST Administration 
maneuver on the farmer vs. la- 
bur front includes these factions: 

e A speech oy Benson, in 
Spokane on Monday ascribing 
the poverty of the farmers to the 
greed of labor. 

® The announcement on Su.- 
day by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation that federal. losses 
in supporting farm prices during 
the past four years have been 
nearly three times as great as 
the losses in the preceding 20 
years. 

The day after his speech Ben- 
son was the target of a well- 
deserved denunciation by the 
officers of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union. In a joint state- 
ment Earl V.. Jimmerson, the 
union’s president, and Patrick 
Gorman, its secretary-treasurt’ 
declared that Secretary of Agri- 
culture was trving to make labor 
a “scapegoat” for the failure of 
Benson’s policies. They said that 
a year ago Benson had “attempt- 
ed to excuse his own dismal fail- 
ures to safeguard farm incomes 
by blaming wage gains won by 
organized labor.” They added: 
“Now Mr. Benson has again gone 
back to his tired old line.” 

® 


THE PRESENT splitting 2'- 
ter pt is tied in with the growing 
concern about the increase in the 
cost of living and other evidences 
of inflation and fear for the 
prospects of our economy. 


How substantial is the uncer- 
tainty about the economic future 
vas made evideut in Monday's 
sharp sag in the stock market. 


When the market closed on 
Monday, the values of all sha.es 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange were down $4 BIL- 
LION for! the day, $18 BIL- 
LION for the year, and $28 BIL- 


LION from the high of 1956. 
+ 


DCENSON’S Spokane speech 
biarted. out plainly what had 
only been hinted at in the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union mes- 
sage, in the report of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and in 
the President's letter transmitting 
the Advisers’ report to Congres@. 

The President and the Acvisers 
ciutioned both management and 
labor to use restraint in <heir 
economic demands. 

Benson eliminated the dip- 
Jomatic language when he told 
a Pacific Northwest farm forum 
in Spokane that Jabor is respon- 
sible for rising prices and for 
most of the postwar decline ‘n 
farm income. 

He declared that the trade 
unions have been winning “soft 
wage settlements,” “soft” agree- 
ments being those in which wage 
increases outrun gains in produc- 
tivity. This was the charge !-v- 
elled against the United Steel- 
workers union during the steel 
strike last summer, a charge 
which the union refuted in great- 
est detail from the steel com- 
panies’ own statistics. , 


* on ae 
THE INCREASE in costs, re- 
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sulting from higher wages, Ben- 
son said, “are passed forward to 
consumers in the form of higher 
prices, and backvgard to prod- 
ucers of many raw materials, es- 
pecially farm products in the 
form of lower returns.” 

He declared that “the adverse 
efiects of soft wage settlements 
hit harder than any 
other group, because farmers 
lack bargaining power.” 

“Farmers get hit twice,” he 
said, “once when they buy and 
once when they sell.” 


He proceeded to attack the 
principle of contracts between 
labor and capital. The farmer is 
the victim, he asserted. “There 
is much truth,” he said, in the 
slogan that “collective bargain- 
ing means that labor ;and indus- 
try bargain together and then 
collect” from the farmers. This 
slogan, which he attributed to 
farmers, is strictly a product of 
Wall Street and Madison Ave- 
nue. 

He intimated that labor’s 
greedy gains are responsible not 
only for the farmers’ plight but 
for the strains that the econo- 
my now faces. “The threat to 
over-all economic stability is the 
is the greatest danger of all.” 
He warned lakor and manage- 
ment to “check the development 
of a condition ‘contrary to the 
national welfare.” 


Though he limked manage- 
ment and labor in this advice, 
the bulk of the speech indicat- 
ed that the main target was la- 
bor. Not once did he refer to 
the extortionate profits which 
the biggest corporations have 
been exracting from the econo- 
my. 


farmers 


* 
THE COMMODITY CRE- 


DIT Corporation’s data show- 
ing an alleged increase in farm 
price supports are designed to 
prove that the farmers have 
been soaking up billions from 
the rest of the population dur- 
ing the past several years. It is 
part of the propaganda by 


Pa 


BENSON 


which Benson and the Adminis- 
tration hope to defeat any leg- 
islative aid to the farmer during 
the present congressional ses- 


sion. 

The Administration has taken 
the position that it is necessary 
to cut out all supports for “sur- 
plus” crop production, to per- 
mit farm yee to drop below 
the cost of production, and thus 
eliminate millions of small farm- 
ers. 

The CCC’s comparative fig- 
ures related only to the price 
support operations of the gov- 
ernment, and did not include 
payments made directly to 
farmers over the years. 

* 

THE REACTION of the 
farmers to Benson’s announce- 
ment of support cuts can be im- 


agined from the statement of 
Sen. Francis Case, South Da- 
kota Republican, usually a loyal 
Administration supporter, who 
told the Senate that the cuts 
“will not only ‘curl your hair’ 
(a phrase used by Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey 
in respect to the possibility of 
a depression) but singe every 
segment of our national ana- 
tomy.” 

Rep. George S. McGovern, 
South Dakota's first Democratic 
congressman, accused Benson of 
“applying economic. sanctigns to 
the American farmer.” 

While market prices in mid- 
January were somewhat above 
the new price supports announc- 
ed by Benson for the eight com- 
modities—cotton, oats, barley, 
rye, grain sorghums, soybeans, 
flaxseed and cottonseed — the 
prospect is for a slump if Ben- 
sons decision is allowed to 
stand. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — In a 
speech at the third annual peace 
rally of the Milwaukee County 
Council of Churches, Rep. Cle- 
ment J. Zablocki (D-Wis) sharp- 
ly assailed the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. It comes “perilously close 
to ‘Saying that we're trying to fill 
the power vacuum in the Middle 
East from the outside and by 
force,” he charged. 

Zablocki rejected what he call- 
ed the “unilateral approach” and 
urged a “multi-nation and Unit- 
ed Nations approach to guaran- 
tte the territorial integrity of na- 
tions in the Middle East.” 

He added that “the only way 
we can really hope to solve the 
problem in that area is through 
the UN.” 

About 150 persons attended 
the peace rally, which was heid 
in the First paoepecies Church. 


ANOTHER WISCONSIN 
Democratic Congressman, Rep. 
Henry S. Reuss advocated “long- 
term programs of economic de- 


velopment, rather than crash pro- 
grams that mi corrupt dicta 
tors in office a few days more” 
in the Middle East. 

Mayor Charles P. Taft of Cin- 
cinnati, who is chairman of the 
advisory committée on voluntary 
aid of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, called for 
action to solve the internation 
refugee problem. Concerning the 
Arab refugees from Israel he 
said: 

“Somehow we've got to solve 
that refugee problem if we're go- 
ing to get anywhere in solving 
the situation in the Middle East.” 

Prof. Alvin J. Hotz, chairman 
of the political science depart- 
ment of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, urged a re- 
appraisal of American foreign 
policy. He criticized both the 
Truman and Eisenhower Admin- 
istrations for over-emphasis on 
the military aspect of the “Sc- 
viet threat” and for failing to rec- 
ognize the anti-Western nature 
of the Asian-African revolt. 


4,000 in New Orleans Ask Ike 
To Repudiate Citizens Councils 


NEW ORLEANS. — The Negro Coliseum meeting. 


community here is still tingling 
from last weekend's visit from the 
Rev. Martin Luther King. 

The youthful minister who 


spearheaded the year-long cam- 


paign to integrate buses in Mont- 
gomery was greeted as the “mod- 
ern Moses” as 4,000 people 
crowded New Orleans’ Coliseum 
Arena to hear him. 

Local attorneys and physicians 
on the platform appealed to 
President Eisenhower to step in 


“to enforce the Constitution of 
the United States,” and urged the 
public to “repudiate the actions 
of the White Citizens Councils.” 


Three days before Rev. King 
was due in town, Citizen Coun- 
cil leaders held a conclave intend- 
ed to bludgeon city officials into 
revoking the city permit for the 


20 Years After the First Contract, 


Union Girds for New GM Demands 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Twenty years 
alter the signing of the first con- 
tact between the UAW and Gen- 
era! Motors that covered ?100,- 
000 workers in February, 1937, 
some 250,000 GM unionists are 


today clearing the decks for an- 
ether new GM-UAW contract. 


The UAW is now a union of 


1,500,000 members. Leonard 
Woodcock, one of its vice presi- 
dents, says that they are goin 
to seek the “biggest raise ever 
from GM and that negotiations 
will see a return to old-fashioned 
demands on wages and hours. 

The Atlantic City convention 
of the union, which opens .on 
April 1, will make the wage is- 
sue the focal point of its prepa- 
rations for new contracts in the 
industry. 


Woodcock pointed out that 
CM's naojbited 4 


reg $4: gtedD pa) oct fo 


profits ‘for 1966' 


$244,000 per hour; $4,071 - per 
minute and $68 per second, 
He added, “General Motors 
makes enough profits every two 
years to replace entirely all of 


GM plants.” 


Some local union officials are 
alrecdy writing in union news- 
papers that they want a 25 cent 
an hour wage increase, plus the 
shorter work week with no re- 
duction in pay. 


UAW PRESIDENT Walter 
Reuther, commenting onthe 
coming wage battle with GM, 
said the corporation could reduce 
the price of the Chevrolet $100 
and pay the wage increase and 
other benefits, and still make 
profits. 

“But General Motors is not 
satisfied with fantastic profits; 
they want super-duper fantatsic 
profits” said Reuther. 

l euther. went on, “We can 


: prove’ conclusively that GM pay. 
amounted to $5,863,000 per day; °”” us ‘our wage’ increases ‘and ‘cut ” 


se a} 


ssid Spaqqed’> sganegle | 
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the prices of their cars because 
of the increases in their produc- 
tivity through automation and 
hanging technology.” 

He could also have said speed- 
up. 
Reuther paid tribute to the 
magnificent struggles of the GM 
workers against the world’s 
largest corporation. 

“You would need a microscope 
to find the things that GM gave 
us because they thought we were 
entitled to them, as compared to 
the things we got because we 
fought for them,” he said. 

Reuther said “The gains of 
today and tomorrow are the 
fruit of the courage, vision and 
sacrifices of yesterday. The men 
and women who were ‘there’ 20 

rs ago will remember .. . 

tter tmorrows will always be 
made out of struggle, out of 
those qualities of sacrifice, cour- 
age; that'made Feb.’11, 1937, 
historic date riot ‘only in 
but in American history.” 


aie t gare! te) 8:1 Grae oKOW 


Leander Perez. distirct attor- 
ney of St. Bernard and Plaque- 
mines Parish, headed the roster 
of racists, which also included 


State Senator William M. Rain- 
ach of Claiborne Parish, who is 
also known for his sponsorship of 
anti-labor “right-to-work” laws. 

“Can you imagine,” said Perez, 
“them bringing that fellow-trav- 
eling Negro agitator in here, a 
rabble rouser who will stir up 
our Negroes.” 

Rainch told the white suprema- 
cists that the only way they‘can 
win is by suppressing Negro vot- 
ers: “This segregation fight,” he 
said, “is going to be fought in 
the courthouses, in the offices of 
the registrar of voters.” 

* 

AT THE Coliseum rally Rev. 
King underlined the importance 
of the vote. Condemning both 
Democrats and Republicans for 
“betrayal” of the Negro people, 
he said to the cheering audience: 


“I tell you we are not going 


to be a political football any 
longer. The most decisive step 
we can make is that walk to the 
voting booth, and we've got to 
continue to give big money to the 
cause of freedom. 


“The White Citizens Councils 
know they are fighting a losing 
battle, even though a few fanatics 
feel they can block the Supreme 
Court decision.” | 

Washington politicians, he 
said, “must discover that the 
problems of Birmingham are as 
important as those in Budapest. 
We have nothing but sympatiay 
for Hungary and its ignt for 
freedom. But how can the gov- 
ernment be concerned about 
what is happening to Hungarians 
and _ be concerned > wag | ee 
is ppenin g in the Unit 
States : 

He said “tensions in the South 
can be traced to the Negro’s de- 


termination. to ‘suffer, « sacrifice.:' 


and: eves. die i necessary for his 
freedom, me Rit . 
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NAACP Leader 
Runs for Judge 


DETROIT. — The attorney for 


ovie Guide 


Victory at Sea: World War Two 
documentary (11) 7:30 

E1 Sullivan (2) 8. Goose Tatum, 
Marques Havnes, Jussi Bjoerling, 
others 


 WeM 
TV 
Saturday, Feb. 16 | 


On the Carousel—educational show 
for kids (2) 9 a.m, 


Capital Echoes 


To Demands for 


the NAACP in the Sojourner Truth 
and 1943 attacks on Negro citizens, 
Judge Elvin L. Davenport, is a 


Dione Lucas cooking show (71) 
11 to 12 


Steve Allen (4) 8. Yuma Sunire, 
Frankie Laine, Alan Young 
Aloca Hour: The Animal Kingdom 


| The Bontempis—cookery (7) Noon | 
Watch Mr. Wizard—science for! 
mon Pleas Court here. youngsters. The Telephone (4) 
He was appointed by Governor| 12:30 | 

Williams some months ago and|Hockey: Boston vs. Chicago (2) 2 
now has to run for election to the! \fovie Museum—old movies (9) 2 


office. ‘Pro Basketball: Knicks-Minn. (4) 


candidate for election to the Com- (4) 9 to 10. Phillip Barry play 

Omnibus (7) 9 to 10:30. What 
Makes a Fighting Man. Training 
for War 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 

:$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

Loretta Young (4) 10 

|What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Movie: Abe Lincoln in Illinois (9) 
10:30. Final showing 

Sunday News Special (2) 11 

Movie: Thin Man with William 
owell, Myrna Loy and Asta (2) 
11:15. Above average mystery 


MOVIES 


Oil Hike Probe 


WASHINGTON. — Recent in- crease of 15 percent, 
crease in oil and gasoline prices * 
have spurred demands here for a} BEHIND the situation summed As ears © 

The primary election is Monday,| 9.39 


searching Congressional investiga- up by these facts was the colossus | “ 

tion into the oil monopoly. [fa ee a on Feb. 18th. Judge Davenport | Herald Trib Youth Foruin (9) 2:30 
The American Public Power)" °" ™ awe: = pgeags ents a backed by the VM Ke County! Movie: Abe Lincoin in Hlinois (138) 

Assn. has called for a probe into closed combing of seven great;CIO-PAC, leading liberals and oth-) 3. 7:30 and 10. Highly Recom-| 

price-fixing collusion by the major|corporations controlling virtually ally r aoe Bay creer He oe 4’ mended 

oil “5- ai. . capitalist world |oil production, ine ol fighting for extending democ-| Horse Racing nae g -- 

1¢ National Oil Marketing cluding the Middle East, the U. S., ? 7 | World—National Report (+ 
Assn., an organization of independ-! ,. ee ME ees | Polka Party (13) 6 
ents, urged an investigation into Canada and Latin America, Five) The CIO-PAC hag b acked 4'Fun to Travel (9) 7 Magnificent Se 86th St. & Srd 
of these are American, Three are,ynumber of other candiadtes; for) appott and Costello (117 ag n ven, r 


its charge that “Texas and other 1m be | | | so . 
Standard corporations: Socony ; Circuit Judges, Victor J. Baum,)Cyysade in the Pacific-World War Ave. Theatre. Sat.—last day 


oil-producing states are deliberate- : > Great Man, Sutton 
ly holding back the production of|Standard of New Jersey and Stand-| Veoree ] eg: Horace ©. GE} Two documentary (5) 7:30 Richard the Third, Fine Arts 


crude oil” to pave the way for high-!ard of California. These, of course, ail ee oe for) ckie seam Pg 8 Barretts of Wimpole St., Loew's 
* ‘ i ° > . err A m : ‘ * 
2 5 rue C ional { it eee mood hice the Uaied Wayne County Auditor the CIO Satur day Color Carnival (4) 9 to = er yes nana , 
everal Congressional fommit-|augher gasoane p took a hands off position. Chas. F.!” 19.39. Emmy Awards ge of the City, Loews State 
tees announced they would) investi- States and Canada. : OU. y Ten Commandments. Criterion 


any investigation: to what extent 
have these corporations manipu- 
lated the Suez crisis for profit? 
To what extent have they helped 
shape U. S. palicy in the Middle 
East crisis, including the new 
Eisenhower Doctrine? 


: 


Basketball: NYU - Boston College 


locals. 
is we | (11) 9 
about 750,000 barrels a day to gE SC (2) 10 


this job, — — — our Hit Paarde (4) 10:30 
Cueeneye, end (corny ww | Movie: Room Service with !? arx 
rationing. | Bros. (7) 11 


Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 

We Are All Murderers, Apcllo 
42nd St. 

Lust For Life.. Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 

Cinerama, Warner 


11:15. 


Phoenix. 


—_— ee 


Compensation reports for the 


g-10 pm .. 
10-A 


A 


- iEdgecombe, incumbent Auditor, is ygoyie. EE EA A nant : 
gate. Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-| Big questions like these face 'hacked by the AFL, by many UAW) omi®:, Champagne | For Caesar Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse 
| : ‘ q } acked by the AFL, by many U.z (9) 9. Good comed 
Tenn.), promised his Senate anti- | y | 
monopoly committee would look’ 
into the situation “very soon.” 
The Justice Department's anti-' 
trust division also said it is prob- 
ing the price increases. 
* } Petroleum Processing for De- yfovie: Lady in the Lake (2) Baker’ ; 
: gag . , ak : 
INVESTIGATORS will have lit-| But even if the probers prefer to cember. 1956 said: Robert Montgomery, Audrey Sed Culd Coleen ae ; 
tle trouble ascertaining these facts; duck hot ones like that, they can} “A higher rate of crude runs} Totter, Lloyd Nolan—above aver- sao 3 Sciatid 
® Price hikes followed the usual SEY elude the most striking as-/than is needed for the year's prod-| age mystery }.n-Fan the Tulio & Beauties of 
pattern denounced for years by Pet of the situation: the huge oil uct requirements will add further TV | the Night, 72nd St. Playhorse 
Congressional committees as the SUxpius which debunks the, argu-\to gasoline inventories—already at Sunday, Feb. 17 | Albert Schweitzer, Guild 50th St 
specific form of collusive price-fix-|°"" that Western European de-:burdensome levels.” Library. Lions — educational film! Silent World—documentary Sym- 
ing in the industry: Standard Oil) mane justifies a price increase. wht | shorts (4) 9 a.m. | phony [eis 
affiliates gave the signal, and other; ee es OIL INDUSTRY experts thus Wonderama—children’s variety (5)|Giant, Riverside. Through Tues. 
companies quickly followed. THE New York Times financial! conceded that not only is there no} 10 a.m. |War and Peace, Uptown—Fri. -nd 
® The claim that -rising costs|°°°%0" reported Jan. 17: gasoline shortage now—but that, UN in Action (2) 11 Sat. only 
made the price hike essential co- “Gasoline stocks are at a new | there will be none at the end of Camera Three (2) 11:30 Court Martial (English) David Ni- 
incided remarkably with the in-| Peak for this season of the year.” | this year. They also conceded that; Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 ven, Margaret Leighton, Club 
creased demands for oil from West-| Petroleum Processing, an indus-|there is plenty of inventory and Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon Cinema, Sat. 8:30 and 10 
ern Europe as a result of the Suez "Y journal, predicted in its January| capacity to meet all crude oil Open Mind—civil rights (4) 12:30) Forgotten Films—Museum of City 
= ‘issue gasoline inventories would be, needs, Times Youth Forum—Desegrega-| of N.Y. 5th Ave. & 103rd St. 
eer as high Dee. 31, 1957, as t In fact, the situation t) i-|__ tion (5) 1 ae ay amr 
wea: ere 4S high Dec. 31, 19o/, as they were; In fact, the situation they anti-| tion a.m. an p.m. oa ay. 
a — ip a phys a year earlier — about 185 million, cipated Jast year was a glut, threat-- UN Review (9) 1 Laugning Gas (1907), Heart of 
y barrels. ening tight market and price con-! Report from Rutgers—Novels dis-| Valeska (1910), Romance of the 
Suez Canal, virtually conceding g fg pi ' ae 
they were silealp ia om Lereliont osi- While crude oil inventories trols by the cartel and resulting in| cussed (13) 1:30 Rails (1911), At Bear Track 
md is dock loth Woetern ian ‘were not as huge as those of gas- | out-of-hand price wars both in the University—NY University ( 13) 2 | tulch (1912), Love's Old Sweet 
and domestic consumers F helted and while there were changes wholesale market and at the filing; The Last Word (2) 2:30. Series on| Song (1913), Mission of Mr. Foo 
® The oil Sndusty 7 q\ that Texas oil interests were re-) Station. | English language | (1915). , 
woth ottir-recoduction & PS Wy _\Stricting production, the supply onl This disturbing prospect was; 1outh Wants to Know—Panel a“ germ Ney (dir. G. W. 
‘w ~~ telah not the slightest wv hand was sufficient for M. J. Rath-|dissipated by the Suez crisis. As' apel iat iad Ic r "* ae es : 
ont te el iekedien center) by bone, president of Standard Oil of! Petroleum Processing for January | Face t ‘a Nation (2) 3 | "Rai arth (Paul Muni, Luise 
the shod of Middle Front ae lies | NEW Jersey to state in the January put it: carta 3 a (5): ra] : ainer) 3 p.m. Sun. 
or the increased demand. trom sue of Petroleum Engineering: | “The products price picture was ead —_ °) e = cay ie| THEATRE 
Western Europ® | “Millions of barrels of additional}a much rosier one for the refiner p. ery pa att ps aac Jr., Renaud - Barrault (French) com- 
tle eal die bial in ‘oil (mostly crude) have already at the turn of the year, because of Od ‘a (2) ee ae aiaiaiel pany, Winter Garden 
— At aa own s ole a been shipped from the U.S. Gulf;the Middle East crisis. The inter-, cared Mae Bee Flaher ce +, | Measure for Measure, 
Rleet tn abuceh Ne ss he, fee “!and Caribbean in 12 effort to cover |national situation of a scramble {Or Medical Horizons (7) 4-30 H oe Last day. 
Eotitionc alien Selina my ra" the European needs. Most of the! crude and products throughout adit mo = Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
He og lvolume was supplied by inven-|natjon, and domestic and foreign p ing-Boin - Show (2) 5.30 | Hidden River, Playhouse 
Standard of New Jersey profits tories. |. . We estimate the domes-|sales attributed to the crisis to- ac Abe S fibbic lie Illinois (gy| » isit to Small Planet, Booth | 
were Up oh age dh the first | tic industry right now can supply'talled millions of barrels.” ye : — ge > Journey Into Night, 
nine months o alone, an in-| - ~~ — ——— ; i ave 
ie I | an in tims F P Lassie (2) 7. For voungsters | Cood "King ‘Charice Downtown 
| Industrial Accidents ‘Dr Eaten of to See dorumentiy| Be, oa 
| . ingdom of the Sea—documentary | Faster 4th St. Plavhouse 
| \ . P A Oh) 7 Hy 7) 7.30 Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 
; When The re Not Counted mateur Hour (7) 7: Take a Giant Stev, Jan Hus Audit. 
| _) y Major Barbara, Morosco | 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Saturday Manhattan 
TCHAIKOVSKY Cultural Club, Midwin-: 
ter Vecherinka. Sat, 9 p.m. at 189 Second 
Ave., cor. 12th St., N.Y.C. Surprise, enter- 
tainment. Dancing to Liova’s Orchestra. 
Candlelit buffet. Donation $1.25. 
Sunday Manhattan 
UNUSUAL LECTURE Sunday 7:30 p.m., 
Feb. 17, Jewish People’s Philharmonic 
Chorus, 189 Second Ave., N. Y., 2nd floor. 
Eugene Malek, outstanding musician, con- 
ductor will speak on “Our Musical Heri- 
tage.”’ Edith Segal, caller for folk dancing. 
Surprises. 
Sunday Bronx 
DR. DAVID EKREINKIN, editor of Russky 
Golos, will speak on the “World Situa- 
tion.” Sun. eve., 8:30 p.m. at Bronx Cul- 
tural Center, 1753 Boston Road, Bronx. 
_ Sunday Brooklyn 
BY REPEAT REQUEST—Herb Aptheker 
in discussion on Hungary on Sunday eve., 
8:30 p.m. at Brighton Center, 3200 Coney 
Island Ave., Brooklyn. 
Coming 
Poetry ‘workshop iatebe every other week 
For details write Box 213 
DR. T. RUBINSTEIN 
Our greatest woman writer 
GEORGE ELIOT 
Monday, Pebruary 18 
: 50 W. 71 St. 
| Adm. $1.50 
-  (Registr for Thursday 
_ Shek apengee <cloaed) | 
‘ . Pes ieit pes. | 6:8. 
Wisher feghcert Hall, ; D7, 
(Sau a iy pan Sire Es 
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DEARBORN. — The Michi- 
gan Department of Labor which 
reports the accident rate in 
plants is “low,” ought to pay a 
visit to Ford Rouge plant .and 
discover what is happening and 
the chances Maintenance work- 
ers have to take. 

A sample of how, “Safety is 
Not Everybody's Business” can 
be seen where Maintenance 
workers. have to repair break- 
downs while the lines are in mo- 
tyon. 

Also and this can mean 
death, the electric current is al- 
sO on in many repair operations 
while the workers are working 
at repairs. 

Reports are that some 20 ac- 
cidents in the plant not report- 
ed have taken place in recent 
times, It’s no wonder that the 
Michigan Department of Labor 
can issue nice comforting re- 
ports' claiming accidents “are 
down.” Sure they are down, 


_when you don’t report them, 
like some companies. Also it 


’ 
- 


to know 
epartment 


would be interestin 

when the Michigan 

of ‘Labor last had imspectors » - 

side p place like Ford’s, check- 
ACE VR 1 A~ 


- 


| 


ing stuff like lines moving, cur- 
rent on, when repairs are being | 
made. 

Michigan has a Safety Law, 
which organized labor wants to 
revise. This law was passed the 
same year, Woodward Ave., the 
state's main highway, was first 
paved, in 1909. The Ford T- 
models were just beginning to 
appear on the market and Gen- 
eral Motors was still an infant 
corporation. 

The law was changed only 
once since 1909. In 1909 auto 
workers were getting 40 cents 
an hour and there was no union. 

Labor leaders say the pres- | 
ent 1909 law is impossible to 
adapt to modern mass produc- 
tion techniques and there is lit- 
tle that can be done to force a 
boss to provide certain safe- 
guards for a worker on a ma- 
chine which was not even | 
thought about when the law | 
was passed in 1909. 

The law as it stands now 


leaves it upgto the company to 
maintain safety conditions, and 
here is examples’ of how- ‘that | 
Ww ha 4 a t; tr Bens 


| According tothe Workmen's: 
ver re DGC “as 


' 390%: 


; 


| time off to get well again. 


| whole year of 1956, there were 


4.668 workers injured in auto 


| plants. Of that, 296 were per- 


manently disabled and 24 were 
killed or died from injuries. 
There were 1,053 amputa- 
tions, 3,863 hernias and 710 
workers contracted some type 
of industrial disease in 1956. 
Some 12,376 suffered strains, 
sprains, bruises and 5,440 suf- 
fered fractures. After battling 
and winning Workmen’s Com- 
pensation for these _ injuries, 
workers lost $50 million in 
wages because of having to take 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Lys 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
Mo Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Me! Candido, Greenwich Mews 
Mr. Wonderful, Broadway 
Separate Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 
Twelfth Night, Shakepearewrighis, 
264 W. 87 St. Last day 


Clascified Ads 


HELP WANTED 


The 
JEFFERSON 
BOOKSHOP 


announces 


A MAMMOTH 
| MOVING SALE 


Now on: 
| AT 575 6TH AVENUE 


‘New York City | | 


e°hiw a 


'STENO for women’s organization, knowl- 

| edge Yiddish typing «n advantage. 37 
hour week. Wages open. Write Box 214, 
Worker 


ad 


-_—— + 


FOR SALE 


‘SLECTRIC HEATER & FAN Combination. 
: Use it winter & summer. Reg. $22;95. 


SPEC. $13.95. Standard Brand Dist., 

143 Pourth Ave. (13th & Mth Sts). 

GR. 3-7819. One hour free parking 
PAINTING 

‘INTERIOR HOUSE PAINTING. Conscien- 

tious workmanship. Konstans, 318 West 

14th St., New York 14, N. Y. © 


| MOVING AND § 


ileal hibited tn Lcdadeinle paRswh ** 3 
MOVING, storageé,. 


_ ipng ns ee, P , 
(cal: Budget Mevelwch 3070h. 
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7m {NEW JERSEY SUPREME COURT ORDERS 
NEW JERSEY! REHEARING BY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
‘© .*| EDITION | FOR THREE FIRED NEWARK TEACHERS 


* 
TRENTON. — The New Jersey|argued for affirmation of Raubing-|or fit to teach because of his sub- 


Supreme Court has remanded back jer’s ruling. versive membership and activity.” 


k ae = 
to the Newark Board of Educa-} In its decision the Supreme Raubinger’s ruling, said the 

| tion—for a “full and fair inquiry —|Court said: Court’s opinion, “appears to us to, 

| the case of the three teachers who} “The traditions of academic |}, wholly consonant with our or- 

: | mn were fired in June 1955. In effect| freedom and tenure have been | ganic laws and the public interest 

the court upheld a decision by|twin bulwarks in the maintenance and entirely fair to the individuals 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1957 State Education Comissioner Fred-|of strong and ee a faculty concerned.” 
7 | erick Raubinger. stafts and it is vital in these times The Beard of Education sdmil- 


In arguments: before New Jer-|that they not be permitted tol. d the teachers’ constitutional 


Around the State 2m" oe 

Attorneys for the dismissed teach-| “On the other hand, present PY a ee dat @ a 

FIGHT EVICTIONS (victims of a K-bomb fire — has ers argued they had not been! world conditions being what they | em pacientes eins 

EAST NEWARK.—The East reached $3,023 with donations still) proven unfit to teach and should|are, it is equally vital that every); — shes adeadheell 

Newark Realty Corporation's plan'coming in. Three children died,|be reinstated. Legal authority for| educational institution rid itself of |, . Pin Boar x ‘ad ao colleen 
to raze buildings now housing 36 and the parents and six other chil-|the Board of Education asked the| any faculty member who may just- a7 nikttenin Caniin: tidied 

families is meeting with strong op-|dren were burned severely when a! dismissals be upheld. ‘The state! ly be deemed no longer competent | “7° ““#@2°!S ' 


position. “There is need for addi-! kerosene stove exploded and burn- a nen The Court's decision made it 
clear that the Justices felt Com- 


tional industrial space,” a company ed their home to the ground. One| . j os hj 

official callously said, in gisclosing| child still remains on the critical) har e Brutalit Poor Food URIS AIS BOC eligible 0. tenn 
information the 36 families would’ list. And there is still no state legis- f | public schools . . . “any person 
have to get out by March ] ‘lation regulating the use of kero- who is now a member of the Com- 


yer Haeld Laeee_vitlgnd| fest stoves snd Restos Perversion Rife at Jamesburg | rs23creanah 


full resources of the community to : 
unfit to teach in our public 


the tenants fighting eviction. BAG BANANA BUNCH ~ 
“There is no possible place for, UNION CITY.—Police here have) Charges and counter charges on, Boys as young as ei ht years of, schools. 
these people to get rooms,” the) bagged six persons accused of steal-| conditions at the State Home for age are thrown in with older boys.| Members of the Board of Edu- 
Mayor stated. ing bananas after they Jeft the! Bovs at Jamesburg filled the air; William B, Harding, who said the cation did not want to comment on 
| United Fruit pier in Weehawken.| last week. Information released by, reformatory was doing a job on the decision until they had _re- 
and before they were delivered to| Republican State Senator Forbes,'the whole, admitted that serious ceived and read it. There is still 
TRENTON. — ‘The New Jersey the wholesaler. About $300 worth| head of a Senate subcommittee in- deficiencies stil] exist. Among these’ a possibility that the decision could 
Medical Society is opposed to the | of the slippery fruit was recovered—|vestigating conditions at James- he listed: ae _|be appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
stand taken by 166 doctors in favor|224_ that ain’t hay. Anyhow, no burg, painted a sordid picture of} “The lack of facilities to permit) Court, but it is more likely the 
of legalization of euthanasia—mercy|0@ Can claim the police slipped brutality, sex perversion and cor- transfer to other institutions of the Board will order a new hearing 
killing. The society's board of|UP 0n this crime though who could ruption, feeble minded, the near psychotic,| jn line with the State Court’s deci- 
trustees said the practice of en-| blame them if they had? But Senator John Waddington, the sex deviates and the very) sion. 
thanasia was in “conflict with ac-| SKIPPING AROUND a member of the subcommittee, young. : ; . ..| Five justices concurred in the 
cepted principles of morality and!: State senators in both parties charged that the testimony made) Harding said staffing the insti-| (inion of Justice Nathan Jacobs, 
sound medical practice.” eau | bilected | Dafense Secretary | Public did not present a fair picture tution with the = Pie de- Justice Joseph Wientraub, recent: 
Charles Wilson for calling the Na-| of what is now the actual situation. was the — oe lem. He de- y appointed by Gov. Meyner af- 
t the boys home. ‘clared “a new and imaginative ap- a serving on the Bi-State Water- 


bs eho tional Guard “a draft dodging busi-|# nae et aT 
TRENTON.—Assemblyman Wil-! ness. . . State Assembly has memo-|__ Admittedly, conditions at the proach . . . not yet devised” is font Commission, agreed with the 


liam Musto, Hudson, has been try-| rialized Congress to investigate “the Home have been extremely bad. needed to get this personnel. majority on all major points, but 
ing for years now io get the legis-| sharp and continuing rise€s in the sss me ae muewaeene eee ee ewe wee eee ew ewe eee Tew eww eee ee said no teacher should be dis- 
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| quvepnmnerenbenenpepeinaanes 


lature to set up a little un-American’ price of newsprint. .. .” 565 drunk-| . missed upon a finding of “rebel- 
ere omg in the state. He has in-|en drivers were arrested last year Linas | ce Srieoienin taiineine™- take 
gp os err bill in the in New Jersey—an increase of 270) a congressional: committee, as. the 

Yor session. It would establish a percent over three years ago. . . .' majority decision stated. This is 


commission to expose “subversive | Jersey City Commission _ race} a decision Congress must make 
Pe he megan se ager : Rang soon “ioe «wn enwneessnesecesasensnaneanesececesasesesesss: | through contempt citations Wein- 
; : €; alliances and tickets expecte are —_ | 

Musto’s stale McCarthyite red her-' be announced. . . . Deenaetaile Se HOLDERMAN UPHELD jination of 50 jobs. No further talks) — vues he 4] cH 

ring, that should be passed was jslators broke precedent to ask Goy.| State Labor Commissioner Hold-| are scheduled. | Morris uchs, president 0 98 
introduced by GOP Senator Frank Meyner to run again amid rumors! erman’s ruling that- overtime rates|CIQ CONFERENCE eae Board pines gg gh 
Farley, Atlantic. It would create aihe is considering private busi-|#o0r women and minors, who work | More than 50 representatives of Hs oe rea O are 
state labor relations board. Here-| ness offers. ... Stanley Rutkowski,!in laundries, should be based on! @7Q¢ Jooal ynions in six North He rs teac ers said the case was 
tofore, this measure had only Dem-| Trenton Democrat, named to suc-| hourly wages was upheld by, the) sey counties held an all day lewies where it started two years 
ocratic minority support. Farley’s ceed Mercer County prosecutor of State Supreme Court. The Court) jive conference last week in ago. At that time he said there 
bill is the same as the one intro-' the Trenton Six Mario Volpe. . . .|ruled it a “valid exercise of au-| gomerville. Vice President Joel was 10 evidiencp aguhut the tien. 


duced last year by Democratic As- $55,000 was appropriated by the! thority . Employers objected (0 | Tacobson presided and Legislative 
C10 Urges 


Sonor gy Francis Werner of ’56 legislature to control the gypsy | Holderman s ruling: that women) Director Harry Kranz led the dis- 
amden. moth which has been playing hob | and minors be paid time and a half! cussion on the C1O's- 1957 legisla- 
POTTER See with the Xmas tree business. . . .| based on minimum hourly wages! tive program. | 
R FUND $3,000 Henry Krajewski, pig farmer-tavern' of 80 cents for clerical workers and atts ee 
NEWTON.—The “Potter Fund”| owner will run for er 85 cents for non-clerical, for all All the locals represented are in 
| run for governor on) % anaes of At Teel veel Soe that do not have a full-) odn r e 
iwork in excess of 40 hours per, ¢. apt <i | 
| der “if Roh _|time county CIO council. Purpose! 
—'week. The decision was unanimous.| *, ~~. | 
of the conference was to set up 


Landlords Scuttle Rent Control!" 2", co. oy co anions ame. For Usury 


orkers. in Ci hich started| bers more effectively. 
workers in Camden, which star ed ' NEWARK — The State CIO 


h L C H i | 
Now r OW 0 as a walkout of 200 workers over| ITs 5TH STAND oe 
ig T st OUSsING For: grievance, and which eventually, Congressmen : Peter Beelhabea Council has called for a legislative 
shut down the plant of 9,000, ended | en. R-5CD. OR Or ae feos with investigation of the usurious prac- 


e a | 7S : rn ae a nieniee| 4 4 : 
Aged Irvington Citizens Over 65 (ci32i '2 Ens S288 Art: Cio anon ion"o ee of mortgage Fenders in chars 
peavey a ' ficials who use the fifth amendment} ing extra fees or points’ on mort- 
IKVINGTON. — The Irvington, stircted right to gou aii | 7 3 before congressional committees. gage loans to vets and others. 
g ouge tenants for | : 

Property Owners Protective Asso- all they can get is their aim. er wore wists "a le sah oe or Hoor the! Paul Krebs, CIO president, urged 
ciation, the landlord group that) The Property Owners Protective’ The U.S. Bro 2 A ae Ltl pur. he the Legislature to approve a resolu- 
_ sparked the fight to scuttle rent Association led the successful battle | "Wed * against the Internationa The AFL-CIO deserves the full- tion introduced by Assemblyman 

control here, has now expanded its| to do awav with all rent control | Longshoremen’s Assn., Ind., in its est praise for its determination to: eT u y 7 
campaign to bitter opposition! Irvington. Immediately a wave of demand for industry wide bargain- cooperate with Congress in a joint| David Stepacoff, (D-Middlesex), to 
: ‘ing. The ruling upheld an NLRB effort to attack labor racketeering.| probe “unfair practices in connec- 


= . P , ° . j 

against federal low-cost housing.|rent increase followed. When a, 2%! ae | 

They have p.titioned the) town! tenants’ organization gathered suf-| @unction against the union, But need we undermine, in pursu-| tion with the making of loans se- 
in gthis laudable objective, what is, ' 


commission to oppose low-cost ficient petitions to place the rent} AFL ASKS LIMIT | ide 
housing projects. control ‘qoutes on the battle, the'ON MILK PRICES and should remain, a cherished ps8 Pla in a eet £1 
_ Main argument of the landlords greedy landlords fought against the! The State Federation of Labor an Se Ye der declared th 
is low-cost projects pay no) taxes.| people's democratic right to vote! has asked the state to set maximum| LABOR NOTES The CIO leader ose au 
Actually, Irvington has only one, on whether or not the town should| 4; well as minimum milk prices.| Next merger sessions between vets and non-vets are being charged 
such project. It pays a percentage have controls. So far they have The request was made by AFL ; d Hoh ‘exorbitant fees in order to obtain 
of its surplus to the town each | beon successful, padi 5, --octthie: Dace who Mate AFL and CO wi <C a mortgage on a home they wish 


amounted to $9,800—far more than <a |Meany sitting in... . a former 
the taxes paid on the site of the | Plan Safety Contest Peta aera a or eg mn ge des worker award-| “In addition to the higher inter- 
project before it was built. In ad-| TRENTON, — Carl Holderman,' ed $20,000 for loss of leg in indus-|est rates fostered by the Eisen- 


dition the apartments become the State Labor Commissioner, has me eee, bem pal onan ber trial accident. . . . Local 1261, ILA,!hower administration.’ banks and 
gi of the town after 30 6 2 ee remy interp/ant. consum tion Parsonnet told the caer avereined from transact-| jhe, lending institutions have bela 
| ety contest wi open this! .,. - ; n iness mporarv in- 
Immediate objective of the real year to 14,000 ininaactioNs plants! °° pe of MGk Industry, ‘imation ected pri posre of ILA| deducting points’ or a percentage 
estate interests was to defeat a pro-|in the state. STRIKE LOOMS President Bradley. . . . Philadelphia} of the loan in advance, thus sharp- 
posal to erect public housing for, The contest is sponsored by the! Mediation has failed to bring the|court. told former labor big shot|ly increasing the cost of home 
persons over 65. Mayor Edward State Industrial Safety Commuttee. Hudson and Manhattan RR and oey Fay collected five percent pay| financing.” | 
McKenna has already authorized for the purpose of reducing indus-|four non-operating unions any| kickbacks from members of Operat- Krebs declared “This sharp prac- 
~ Irvington Housing Authority trial accidents. Awards wi I1 be closer to a settlement, and a strike! ing Engineers Union by using/tice appears to violate the usury — 
or such a project. However, the made to winning plants at county|looms on the Hudson Tubes. The} “goon squads”. . . . 6 day strike of|laws and certainly is unfair and 
needs of our senior citizens mean dinners sponsored by the Safety! unions want a 26 cent an hour hike newspaper deliverers ends. . . . Air) exorbitant. .. . A prompt investiga- 
nothing uk the landlords, fighting|Committee. The Bureau of ,Engi-'spread over three years. | The:com-) Associates, Inc., will move to Flor-|tion and r remedial lexisla | 
I ea it an alt wes: peep vai ipeering and Safety will. canduct| pany has offered ‘six. cents; somelida’ throwing | 1,000" workers at'tion by the Legislature is essential » 
Pree ORY) SRS ADR Sag ware tne contest. we inge benefits and demands elim- Teterboro and Orange out of jobs. to wipe out this evil.” Bercy: 


a 


—a fund raising drive to aid the the American Third Party ticket. 
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So Near— | 
But Still 


McDonald Foe 
Running Strong 
PITTSBURGH — Early _ returns 
from last Tuesday's balloting for 
officers in the United Steelworkers 


of America show Donald Rarick, 
the rank and file steelworkers run- 


Schools in Clay, 
Sturgis Told: 


‘Desegregate’ 


Special te The Worker 


OWENSBORO, Ky.—A major round in the battle against school segregation was 


in 


and the Sturgis 


kins and Webster counties and Union County 
ber. This ruling affects the Clay 
Consolidated School 
County 
School in Union County, where last. 


September racist riots organized by ‘B August 15 


Too Far 


WE HOPED that we would 
be.able to report to you in this 
issue that the fund campaign 
had gone over the top. But, 
though our friends came through 
nobly during the past week, and 
though we are very close to the 
top—we are not yet there. And, 
not being there leaves a gap of 
$2,874.68 before we have the 
minimum necessary for carrying 
ee 

You will remember that when 
the drive was launched we said 
that the $50 thousand goal was 
the absolute minimum. It was, 


ning for the presidency against. 
‘White Citizens Council hoodlums 


David J. McDonald, is drawing a ‘ A BH \ Chaad 
surprisingly high vote. The general} ©44°¢ Gov. A. B, (Happy) Chand- 


office of the union here conceded: . 
that Rarick drew 88,883 votes to; ' Preserve order. 

McDonald's 119,683 in the unof-| State. Attorney J. M. Ferguson 
ficial tally in early returns. 


° : ,' | . 2 iaien 2 sls 
‘cause of glaring evidence of vote-| that, since there was no Federal 


imano, director of District 31 (Chi- had the power to determine when 
‘cago area) reported a 30-to-1 mar- and whether their schools would be 


ie 


gin for McDonald in that region | integrated. 
although, the rank and file candi-| 
date. said “we even have more} Advancement of Colored People 
committee people there than the filed suits covering the three coun- 
credited vote.” ities in behalf of the Negro parents 


eee 
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ler to send in the National Cuard 


ithen pulled the rug from under the. 
Rarick indicated, however, that|decent Negro and white citizens | 
'the election will be contested be-| when he gave an advisory opinion 


|padding in some cases. Joseph Ger-! Disti:ct Court order, local officials | 


The National Association :or the 


) oa ae away from past top- 
- of the major ‘p 


and is. That is why anything 
less than 100 percent fulfillment 
leaves our foundations insecure. 

Those readers and friends who 
attended our Birthday Ball con- : 


IZ Years After 


~ 
Received this week ._$ 1,579.60 || 


Total to date .___.-- $47,125.82 | 
STILL TO GO $ 2,874.68 | 


Make all checks and money orders pay- 


able te Robert W. Dunn. 
tributions to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Sta- | 
tion, New York City 3, N. Y¥. Bring or | 
wire all contributions to Robert W. Dunn 

at the Daily Worker, 35 East 12th St., | 


Sth floer, 


Mail all con- | | 


tributed a large share of the | af 


$1;500 received since our last 
accounting to you. And they 
had a very good time, thank 
VOU, 

It’s like climbing Mount Ever- | 
est—the fund drive, that is, not 
the dance. You can be ever so 
close—a couple of yards or so 
from the top—but until you ne- 
gotiate that last heart-breaking | 
gap, you are not there. 

It any of you are mountain 
climbers—and even if you are 
not—you will agree that many a | 
mountain has been ALMOST 
climbed. 

With your sustained coopera- 


(Continued on Page 4) | 


GEN. HANS SPEIDEL, newly named 


Webster | 
flich Newport News 


Ordered To Act 


NEWPORT NEWS, Va.—Fed- 
eral District Judge Walter E. 
Hoffman gave Newport News of- 
ficials till Aug. 15 to desegregate 
their schools. 
recently declared Virginia's pupil 
placement law “unconstitutional 
on its face.” 

This is the fourth Virginia 
school system that has been ord- 
ered by a Federal courtto dese- 
gregate. The intial hearing on a 
fifth system against which suit 
has been brought opened last 
week. 


whose chldren were barred from 
the schools. | 


* 
| IN THREE SEPARATE deci- 
sions ordering complete integration 
at the start of the next school term, 


Judge Brooks accepted the Web- 


'.. : County Board of Education in- 
tegration plan, but rejected those 
of the Union and Hopkins County 
boards. 

The Webster County plan calls 
for opening all schools to all races 
‘on a voluntary basis. This means 
that Negro schools will continue, 
but that Negroes will have the 
choice of attending Negro schools 


-; or schools which previously were 
» all-white. 


The Union and Hopkins plans 
call for gradual desegregation over 
periods ranging from three to five 
years. 

Following Judge Brooks’ deci- 


fe sion, Officials of the Union and 


-! ° 
Seg Ste OF +, Lies ‘ 
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commander o 


the NATO land forces in Central Europe, is shown here 


during World War II stay in 


France. He is shown con- 


ferring with Hitler in Paris in 1940 when it was under Nazi 
rule. In his new job Speidel will have overall command of 
the U.S. Seventh Army, as well as sections of British and 


French troops. 


Hopkins school boards said they 
would accept the Webster County 
plan. This seems to indicate they 
| do not plan to appeal to the Dis- 
trict Court decision. 
| James A. Crumlin, NAACP. at- 
'torney, objected to including the 
word “voluntary” in the judgments 
‘to be issued in the cases, arguing 

that this was a possible maneuver 

‘by which the seal boards could 


Independence, Unity Feature CP Parley 


B, LESTER RODNEY 


“The Party Won.” That 
ras the ringing conclusion 
stated to 300 cheering dele- 
gates in different ways by 
William Foster, John Gates, 


Benjamin J. Davis and Eugene 
Dennis as the historic 16th na- 
tional convention of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States 
came to a close Tuesday night. 


’ For four days and nights at 
the old Chateau Gardens in New 
York’s East Side there had been 
a spirited, often sharp and some- 
times bitter exchange of views 
among men and women frem all 
corners of our land, facing up 
to the party’s relative isolation 
and inner crisis of the past year 
and determined to do Baw? ong 
about it. | 

' The debate had been con- 
ducted in a spirit- of down-to- 
earth democracy and fullness of 
expression which registered a 


' tices, one 
ems the con-’ 


vention tackled at the outset. 


The new sense of unit, though 
leaving mauv questions still to 
be resolved was based on his- 
toric steps in square the party 
around the full participation in 
the great issucs confronting the 
American pecule, first of all the 
battle for full citizenship for the 
Negro people, and the fight fer 
peace. 

* 


AFFIRMING the _ organiza- 
tions existence as a_ political 
party, and r-yecimg for now the 
concept of a political action as- 
sociation, the delegates from 34 
states overwhelmingly voted for 
a fully independent American 
Marxist party standing on its own 
feet in interpreting theory for 
its own country and in fraternal 
relations with the parties of 
other countries. The convention 
named its main task in ending 
its isolation as breaking decisive- 
ly with the “left sectarian” prac- 
tices of the past. 


"Phe ‘agreement on these is- ce! in ob 
sues’ ‘was! reflected in the tres’ !:) party, the increased: meanirigyof : | 


mendous votes and in the clos- 
ing remarks of Foster, Gates, 
Davis and Dennis, speaking as 
four of the 20 members-at-large 
of the new national committee 


elected at this conventign. Forty 


more are to be elected from the 
regions. Seven of the 20 are 
Negroes and one a Mexican- 
American,. with top vote going 
to Miss Charlene Alexander, a 
young Negro woman from Cali- 
fornia. 

“I support the general work 
of this convention,” said Foster 
with vigor, “I voted for all these 
resolutions. This was a new kind 
of conyention, with rank and 
file playing a tremendous role in 
solving problems.” The 75-year- 
old Communist leader went on 
to say: “It is silly to say that 
all our problems have been re- 


solved, but we have resolved- 


most of the main ones and laid 
the basis for.res siviag the others” 
“What has happened here,” he 


continued, “has not reversed 
what has taken ‘place! in’ our 


riak and file participatien, but 
brought it to a climax. This was 
a victory for the party, not for 
any faction,” he concluded to 
applause. “The enemy expected 
a split, and it didn’t get one. 
Nothing is more precious than 
the unity of our party.” 

Gates, Editor - in - Chief of 
the Daily Worker and The 
Worker also evoked applause 
when he said that there were 
different points of view at this 
convention,- that “some of us 
may have lost out in our points 
of view, but the party has won.” 
He called, the vi wc program 
“a new kind of program, gen- 
uinely a historic one, one which 
will have an enormous impact on 
our country.” The convention, 
he said, had affirmed the Amer- 
ican road to socialism. 


“We have rid ourselves,” he 
said, “of our old approach t» 
Marxist the >“ «as oa - steat- 
jacket and can use. it as. the 
science it is. We have laid the. 


udge Hofiman | 


won here when Federal District Judge Henry Brooks ruled that the white schools in Hop- 
high schools: must admit Negroes in Septem- 


circumvent the Supreme Court's 
desegregations decision. Judge 
Brooks overruled the objection. 
However, he declared that all three 
‘cases will remein on the docket. 
This means that subsequent orders 
ican be issued if the school boards 
fail to comply. 


9 


| 

MONTGOMERY,,. Ala. — Bomb- 
‘ings of Negro churchés and the 
homes of leaders in the fight 
against bus segregation “were per- 
petrated by members of the Ku 
Klux Klan,” Police Chief G. J. Rup- 
| penthal charged here, 


| The acts of violence were com- 
mitted following integration of city 
‘buses Dec. 21 after a federal court 
order. 
Charges against seven white 
-men in connection with the bomb- 
ings were presented to the Mont- 
‘gomery County Grand Jury last 
week. } 
Chief Ruppenthal said the Mont- 
‘gomery branch of the Klan, 
“through its members and friends, 
are now engaged -in collecting 
money for the defense of those 
accused of these acts of violence.” 
oO 


° oO 


~ WASHINGTON.—Washington’s 
school system struck back at Con- 
-gressional segregationists with a 
‘or eg documented study de- 
ending its integration program. 
| The study, titled “Miracle of Social 
Adjustment,” was in effect a reply 
to a House of Representatives sub- 
committee report recommending a 
‘return to segregation. 
The study was written by Carl 
F. Hlansen, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and is an expan- 
sion of Dr. Hansen's testimany 
'last September before the House 
| subcommittee. The document was 
| published bv the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai Brith in its Free- 
dom Pamphlet series. 
| Dr. Hansen’s study disproves 
most of the sensational pro-segre- 
gation testimony given before the 
‘House subcommittee. It maintains 
that disciplinary problems since 
desegregation have been relatively 
‘lo ; that scholastic standards of 
both pupils and teachers were 
lowered by the many years of se- 
gregation and that present long- 
range plans will raise these stand- 
ards. 
The hearings were conducted by 
a subcommittee of the House: Dis- 
trict of. Columbia Committee and 
headed by Rep. James C. Davis (D- 
Ga). Four southern members. sup- 
ported the subcommittee report, 
while two others charged it was 
| biased. 


i 
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JACKSON, Miss.—In this state 
in which a 14-year-old Negro boy, 
Emmet Till, was lynched in 1955, 
Negroes are still being hunted 
down. 

Occlyde Moore was brought to 
Baptist Hospital here in a critical 
condition after being shot three 
times by GC. W. Hydrick, tavern 
operator in neighboring Rankin 
County. | 
| Hydrick said he shot Moore for 
cursing some white women and 
claimed Moore hit him first. 

Hydrick was released on $2,500 


(Continued on Page (18) '’ : \ | shvoting with attempt to kill, | 
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Benson Renews 


Maneuver to 


Farmers, 


Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON—The Eisenhower Administration has 
launched a new attempt to pit farmers and other consumers 


Labor 


against labor. The program tries also to pit labor and other 


consumers against the farmers. 


It carries forward similar pre- 
vious efforts initiated by the Ad- 
ministration when the economic 
situation became unsettled. 


The Administration's action is 
designed also as a smokescreen 
for the announcement by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson on 
Saturda- that he was cutting 
farm price supports on eight 
commodities. 


of 

THE LATEST Administration 
maneuver on the farmer vs. la- 
bor front includes these factions: 

¢ A speech py Benson, in 
Spokane on Monday ascribing 
the poverty of the farmers to the 
greed of labor. 

® The announcement on Su.- 
day by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation that federal losses 
in supporting farm prices during 
the past four years have been 
nearly three times as great as 
the losses in the preceding 20 
years. 

The day after his speech Ben- 
son was the target of a well- 
deserved denunciation by the 
officers of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union. In a joint state- 
ment Earl VY. Jimmerson, the 
union’s president, and Patrick 
Gorman, its secretary-treasurer 
declared that Secretary of Agri- 
culture was trying to make labor 


a “scapegoat” for the failure of © 


Benson’s policies. They said that 
a vear ago Benson had “attempt- 
ed to excuse his own dismal fail- 
ures to safeguard farm incomes 
by: blaming wage gains won by 
organized labor.” They added: 
“Now Mr. Benson has again gone 
back to his tired old line.” 
* 


THE PRESENT splitting at- 
ter pt is tied in with the growing 
concern about the increase in the 
cost of living and other evidences 
of inflation and fear for the 
prospects of our economy. 


How substantial is the uncer- 
tainty about the economic future 
vas made evident in Monday's 
sharp sag in the stock market. 


When the market closed on 
Monday, the values of all shaies 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange were down $4 BIL- 
LION for the day, $18 BIL- 
LION for the year, and $28 BIL- 
LION from the high of 1956. 

| * 

BENSON’S Spokane speech 
biarted out plainly what had 
only been hinted at in the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union mes- 
sage, in the report of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and in 
the President's letter transmitting 
the Advisers’ report to Congress. 

The President and the Acvisers 
cautioned both management and 
labor to use restraint in ‘heir 
economic demands. _ 

Benson eliminated the dip- 
lomatic language when he tola 
a Pacific Northwest farm forum 
in Spokane that Jabor is respon- 
sible for rising prices and for 
most of the postwar decline ‘n 
farm income. 

He declared that the trade 
unions have been winning “soft 
wage settlements,” “soft” agree- 
ments being those in which wage 
increases outrun gains in produc- 
tivity. This was the charge I-v- 
elled against the United Steel- 
workers union during the steel 
strike last summer, a charge 
which the union refuted in great- 
est detail from the steel: com- 
panies’ own statistics, _ 


THE INCREASE in costs, re- 


_ hed a al > : 
i i A I 


sulting from higher wages, Ben- 
son said, “are passed forward to 
consumers in the form of higher 
prices, and backward to prod- 
ucers of many raw materials, es- 
pecially farm products in the 
form of lower returns.” 

He declared that “the adverse 
effects of soft wage settlemcuts 
hit farmers harder than any 
other group, because farmers 
lack bargaining power.” 

“Farmers get hit twice,” he 
said,- “once when they buy and 
once when they sell.” 

He proceeded to attack the 
principle of contracts between 
labor and capital. The farme: is 
the victim, he asserted. “There 
is much truth,” he said, in the 
slogan that “collective bargain- 
ing means that labor and indus- 
try bargain together and then 
collect” from the farmers. This 
slogan, which he attributed to 
farmers, is strictly a re ol 
Wall Street and Madison Ave- 
nue. 

He intimated that — labor's 
greedy gains are responsible not 
only for the farmers’ plight but 
tor the_strains that the econo- 
my now faces. “The threat to 
over-all economic stability is the 
is the greatest danger of all.” 
He warned labor and manage- 
ment to “check the development 
of a condition contrary to the 
national welfare.” 

Though he linked manage- 
ment and labor in this advice, 
the bulk of the speech indicat- 
ed that the main target was la- 
bor. Not once did he refer to 
the extortionate profits which 
the biggest corporations have 
been exracting from the econo- 
my. 

* 

THE COMMODITY CRE- 
DIT Corporation’s data show- 
ing an alleged increase in farm 
price supports are designed to 
prove that the farmers have 
been soaking up billions from 
the rest of the population dur- 
ing the past several years. It is 
part of the propaganda b 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Twenty years 
after the signing of the first con- 
tact between the UAW and Gen- 
eral Motors that covered $100.- 
000 workers in February, 1937, 
some 250,000 GM unionists are 
today clearing the decks for an- 
other new GM-UAW contract. 
The UAW is now a union of 
1,500,000 members. Leonard 
Woodcock, one of its vice presi- 
dents, says that they are goin 
to seek the “biggest raise ever” 
from GM and that negotiations 
will see a return to old-fashioned 
demands on wages and hours. 


The Atlantic City convention 
of the union, which opens on 


April 1, will make the wage is- 


sue the focal point of its prepa- 
rations for new contracts in the 


industry. 


vp memedls power out that 
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PHANTOM SOVIET THREAT IN MIDEAST = 

“Recently I voted for the Middle East resolution spon- 
sored by the Administration . . . Consideration of the mat- 
ter has disclosed that the threat of Soviet armed inter- 
vention used to rush this matter through Congress was 
nonexistent and probably will not materialize in the fore- 


seeable future. Indeed, accordin 
the President, Mr. Dulles and A 


to recent statements of 
iral Radford, this dan- 


ger now appears nonexistent.” 


— Rep. John D. Dingell (D-Mich) 
House of Representatives, Feb. 17. 


ablocki Declares Ike 


fa) Hints at Force in the Mideast 


BENSON 


which Benson and the Adminis- 
tration hope to defeat any leg- 
islative aid to the farmer during 
the present congressional ses- 
sion. 

The Administration has taken 
the position that it is necessary 
to cut out all supports for “sur- 


plus’ crop production, to wm 
mit farm prices to drop below 
the cost of production, and thus 
eliminate millions of small farm- 
ers. 

The CCC’s comparative fig- 
ures related only to the price 
support operations of the at 
ernment, and did not include 
payments made directly to 
farmers over the years. 

* 

THE REACTION of the 
farmers to Benson’s announce- 
ment of support cuts can be im- 


agined from the statement of 
Sen. Francis Case, South Da- 
kota Republican, usually a loyal 
Administration supporter, who 
told the Senate that the cuts 
“will not only ‘curl your hair’ 
(a phrase used by Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey 
in respect to the possibility of 
a depression) but singe every 
segment of our national ana- 
tomy.” 


Rep. George S. McGovern, 
South Dakota's first. Democratic 
congressman, accused Benson of 
“applying economic sanctions to 
the American farmer.” 

While market. prices in mid- 
January were somewhat above 
the new price supports announc- 
ed by Benson for the eight com- 
modities—cotton, oats, barley, 
rye, grain sorghums, soybeans, 
flaxseed and cdttonseed — the 
prospect is for a slump if Ben- 
sons “decision is allowed to 
stand. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — In a 
speech at the third annual peace 
rally of the Milwaukee County 
Council of Churches, Rep. Cle- 
ment J. Zablocki (D-Wis) sharp- 
ly assailed the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. It comes “perilously close 
to saying that we're trying to fill 
the power vacuum in the Middle 
East from the outside and by 
force,” he charged. 

Zablocki rejected what he call- 
ed the “unilateral approach” and 
urged a “multi-nation and Unit- 
ed Nations approach to guaran- 
tee the territorial integrity of na- 
tions in the Middle East.” 

He added that “the only way 
we can really hope to solve the 
problem in that area is through 
the UN.” 

About 150 persons attended 
the peace rally, which was heid 
in the First "ome Church. 


ANOTHER WISCONSIN 
Democratic Congressman, Rep. 
Henry S. Reuss advocated “long- 
term programs of economic de- 


velopment, rather than crash pro- 
grams that keep corrupt dicta 
tors in office a few days more” 
in the Middle East. 

Mayor Charles P. Taft of Cin- 
cinnati, who is chairman of the 
advisory committee on voluntary 
aid of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, called for 
action to solve the internation 
refugee problem. Concerning the 
Arab refugees from Israel he 
said: 

“Somehow we've got to solve 
that refugee problem if we're go- 
ing to get anywhere in solving 
the situation in the Middle East.” 

Prof. Alvin J. Hotz, chairman 
of the political science depart- 
ment of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, urged a re- 
appraisal of American foreign 
policy. He criticized both he 
Truman and Eisenhower Admin- 
istrations for over-emphasis ov 
the military aspect of the “Sc- 
viet threat” and for failing to rec- 
ognize the anti-Western nature 

the Asian-African revolt. 


4,000 in New Orleans Ask tke 
To Repudiate Citizens Councils 


NEW ORLEANS. — The Negro Coliseum meeting. 


community here ‘is still tingling 
from last weekend's visit from the 
Rev. Martin Luther King. 

The youthful minister who 


spearheaded the year-long cam- 


paign to integrate buses in Mont- 
gomery was greeted_as the “mod- 
ern Moses” as 4,000 people 
crowded New Orleans’ Coliseum 
Arena to hear him. 

Local attorneys and physicians 
on the platform appealed to 


-President Eisenhower to step in 


“to enforce the Constitution of 
the United States,” and urged the 
public to “repudiate the actions 
of the White Citizens Councils.” 


Three days before Rev. King 
was due in town, Citizen Coun- 
cil leaders held a conclave intend- 
ed to bludgeon city officials into 
revoking the city permit for the 


$244,000 per hour; $4,071 per 
minute and $68 per second, 

He added, “General Motors 
makes enough profits every two 
years to replace entirely all of 
GM plants. 

Some local union officials are 
already writing in union news- 
papers that they want a 25 cent 
an hour wage increase, plus the 
shorter work week with no re- 
duction in pay. 

| * 


UAW PRESIDENT Walter 
Reuther, commenting on the 
coming wage battle with CM, 
said the corporation could reduce 
the price of the Chevrolet $100 
and pay the wage increase and 
other benefits, and still make 
profits. 

“But Ceneral Motors is not 
satisfied with fantastic profits; 
they want super-duper fantatsic 
profits” said’ Reuther. : 


d.euther ; went On, “We 'can . 


prave. canchisively ‘that GM pay 


us;,Oun iwage increases‘ and: cut 


' v. ; aE. , ; be rd axed f‘* _* bes 4% , " 
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20 Years After the First Contract, 
Union Girds for New GM Demands 


the prices of their cars because 
of the increases in their produc- 
tivity through automation and 
hanging technology.” 

He could also have said speed- 
up. . 
Reuther paid tribute to the 
magnificent struggles of the GM 
workers against the world’s 
largest corporation. 

“You would need a micrascope 
to find the things that GM gave 


us because they thought we were 
entitled to them, as compared to . 


the things we got because we 
fought for them,” he said. 
Reuther said “The gains of 
today and tomorrow are the 
fruit. of the courage, vision and 
sacrifices of yesterday. The men 
and women who were ‘there’ 20 
ears ago will remember . . . 
tter tmorrows will always be 
made out of struggle, out of 
those quatities of sacrifice, cour- 


age, that made Feb:.11, 1997, ¢ 


Leander Perez. distirct attor- 
ney of St. Bernard and Plaque- 
mines Parish, headed the roster. 
of racists, which also included 
State Senator William M. Rain- 
ach of Claiborne Parish, who is 
also known for his sponsorship of 
anti-labor “right-to-work” laws. 

“Can you imagine,” said Perez, 
“them bringmg that fellow-trav- 
eling Negro agitator in here, a 
rabble rouser who will stir up 
our Negroes.” 

Rainch told the white suprema- 
cists that the only way they can 
win is by suppressing Negro vot- 
ers: “This. segregation fight,” he 
said, “is going to be fought in 
the courthouses, in the offices of 
the registrar of -yoters.” 


* 


AT THE Coliseum rally Rev. 
King underfned the importance 
of the vote. Condemning both 
Democrats and Republicans for 
“betrayal” of the Negro people, 
he said to the cheering audience: 

“I tell you we are not going 
to. be a political football any 
longer. The most decisive step 
we can make is that walk to the 
voting booth, and we've got to 
continue to give big money toe the 
cause of freedom. 


“The White Citizens Councils 
know they are fighting a losing 
battle, even though a few fanatics 
feel they can block the Supreme 
Court decision.” 

Washington _ politicians, . he 
said, “must discover that the 
problems of Birmingham are as 
important as those in Budapest. 
We have nothing but sympathy 
for Hungary and its fight for 
freedom. But how can the gov- 
— be Pepi about 

t is happening to Hungarians 
and not be concerned about what 


is . happer in the United 
ma 


* 


Responsible 


Phila. Papers Twist 2 News Items 
Bulletin Describes City ‘Jungle,’ 
Ones Not Named 


Y PHILADELPHIA. — The Feb- 
ruary 3 (Sunday) issue of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin featured a full 
page illustrated story on a seven- 
square-mile area in the city termed 
by the police the “Jungle.” Its au- 
thor—Charles Shaw—is a former 
newspaperman and war correspon- 
dent, now news director of WCAU 
and WCAU-TV. 

The section he described is in 
the north central part of the city 
from Fifth St. west to the Schuyl- 
kill River and north from Poplar 
to Lehigh. It covers many differ- 
ent communities, peoples and be- 
havior patterns, as one critic point- 
ed out. 

Shaw charaeterizes the area, 
which has a population of some 


VACCINE 
(Continued from Page 16) 

per child for a commodity that 
should cost no more than $2.25.” 
(The shots cost about 75 cents each, 
according to Dr. Henry Pleasants, 
district medical director. The usual 
physician's fee is $5 for each of 
the three shots in the series. The 
overnment supplies the vaccine 
ree where the person needing it 
cannot pay). 

“We are bitterly opposed,” she 
repeated, “to the Mes 


Inquirer Features 
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Anti-Soviet Lie 
By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Inquir- 
er on Feb. 4 frontpaged a fake New 
York Daily News story on the al- 
leged “mysterious shooting” of 
Lazar Kaganovich, deputy Soviet 
Union premier. The New York’ 
newspaper, in a dispatch by a 
“Jerry Greene,” reported from 
Washington that Kaganovich “lies 


335,000 (197,000 white and 138,- 
000 non-white) of many national 
origins, as “Philadelphia’s shame 
and sorrow, its greatest menace and 
challenge.” Crime and violence dis- 
tinguish the section as he portrays 
it. 
* 
THE article has elicited various’ 


‘Council of Block Organizations. 


ers of this! 


pital.” 


‘approval to sharpest criticism, A! 
The story went into lurid details 


yery interesting and constructive 
viewpoint was expressed in the 
matter by chairman Jacob Felsen- 
stein, of the Strawberry Mansion 


‘party boss Nikita Khrushchev and 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin” having 
“reportedly ordered the deupty’ 
premier killed.” Why? Because they 
“recognized Kaganovich as the chief 
schemer in a plot to bring their 
‘ouster and a complete Kremlin re- 


shuffle.” 


The Strawberry Mansion section is 
part of the “Jungle” area. 

Only the first half of a letter he 
wrote to the Bulletin on Shaw's ar- 
ticle was published. That empha- 
‘sized the organized struggle. by 
residents of the Strawberry Man- 
sion section to improve their neigh- 


borhoods. 


The unpublished part touched 
on some aspects of the problem 
which the Bulletin may prefer to 
leave alone. Felsenstein suggests 
that “jungle” can apply to the li- 
quor laws which “permit opening 
taprooms in any area beyond 300 
feet from a church or school with- 


ed to make it a bigger scoop. 
Greene, the reporter declares, the 
sensational news came to him from 
“intelligence” sources. 

Such sources might be the CIA): 
(Central Intelligence Agency) the 
governmnet’s top array ef snoop- 
ers, or the FBI, or even under- 
cover agents of any of the many} 
anti-Soviet organizations operating 
out regard for the neighborhood’s|in this country and making little 
wishes. effort to conceal their aim to over- 

“Perhaps ‘Jungle’,” he  says,|throw the governments of the so- 
itj.|Cialist countries by any means avail- 


reactions ranging from unqualified at death's door in a Moscow hos-} 


of a “behind-the-scenes struggle for| 
power in the Kremlin” with “Soviet} 


The story was even copyright-| 


‘whole cloth. 
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North Star * 
On South Street 
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‘NAACP SETS SIGHTS ON 
NO-BIAS IN HOUSING 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — At the January meeting of the Pennsy]- 
vania Conference of Branches of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the executive board voted to 
initiate action to secure a state housing, anti<liscrimination law. 

The president of the state association—attormey Henry R. 
Smith—pointed to the New York State’s housmg anti-discrimiation 
law as an example of what he felt was needed in Pennsylvania and 
also noted that the cooperation of other interested groups would 
be sought. 

A delegation from Reading, Ua., met with the board to draft 
plans for the state convention which will be held in that city next 
Oct. 25-27. 

The state board announced the chairman of the association’s 
various committees: The chairman of the finance committee, Dr. 
James A. Gilliespie. New Castle; membership, George Morris, 
Philadelphia, and W. D. Mason, Farrell; education, Mrs. Sophia 
: Nelson, Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Georgianna Thompson, Lans- © 

owne. 

Housing, George Raymond, Chester, and Rev. J. D. Myers, 
| Erie; FEPC, Dr. George A. Jones, Steelton and John Campbell, 
New Castle; life memberships, Dr. Harry Greene, Philadelphia’ 
| and Dr. Gillespie; 

Migrant labor, C. I. Moat, Media; public accommodations, 
Saul Griffin, Johnstown; popularity contest, Joshua O. Thompson, 
Ambler; publicity, Frank D. Davis, Johnstown; regional commit- 
tee, Dr. F. L. Vaughns, Uniontown, and state, Mrs. Bette Smith 
Marshall, Philadelphia; convention and civil rights award, Dr. 
Johnson. 


land Bulganin! The day after that 
The United Press reported from'the Associated Press reported that 
Moscow the next day that the|the man in the Moscow hospital 
“mysteriously wounded” Kagano-| was Vyacheslav A. Malyshew, So- 
vich was attending an affair at the, viet Minister of Machine Building 
Kremlin, together with Khrushchev) and a former deputy premier. 


—_———— —— 


honorable profession (the medical) | “could describe the maze of mulkti- 
who would rather risk the likelihood| ple apartments created by owners 
of another epidemic than take the| who live elegantly in spacious sub- 
. proper measures now to kill this| urban homes. , ALAS fo 
threat forever... . It’s high time,”| “Perhaps ‘Jungle, ” he persists, | platform (in very fine print on its 
she concluded, “that the proposals|“could describe the many factors | editorial page) that binds the paper 
for mass inoculations ceased to be! which create and maintain a popu-| ‘0 print the news accurately a S. 
greeted by a chorus of ‘It’s social-|lation density of ‘334,000 jammed | be just, to be ae... oe 
istic!’ ” linto the six and three-quarters | Kaganovich story, which had been 
The Philadelphia Bulletin in an| square miles.’ built around a hurry-up call for a 
editorial on the protests of the! “If so,” he points out, “those who| West German blood specialist to 
Abington Township mothers ob-| share responsibility for this ‘jungle’ /COM€ to attend an unnamed Soviet. 
served: “Many parents wonder why|may live in other sections of the|/eader in a Moscow hospital, has 
the medical men did not seize the'city and, knowingly or not, may be| een proven a lie made up out of 
opportunity to perform a_public| holding back the efforts of the peo- | | ibe a 
service on the grand scale by mak-|ple in the north central area to. bet-|quency and Its Causes, the social 
ing their own arrangements to/ter themselves. .. . action committees of their churches, 
spread the free Salk vaccine every-| “The good within the area is| PTAs and Civic Associations.” 
where it was needed—without any! great, and is growing,” he empha-| Felsenstein invites the Bulletin 
regard for ability to pay. Yet, is it | sizes, as he invited Shaw to “write reporter and the newspaper to re-' 
fair to expect any grot&p to volun-!|up the experience of the block com-| port “the valiant struggle of the, 
teer its skilt or offer them at cut) mittees and their councils, their! people agaist crime and excessive, 
rate, merely because it presumably | Health and Welfare Council, Com-!taprooms; for more schools, better’ 
would be for the common good?” ‘mittee Against Juvenile Delin- housing and recreational facilities." 


“In this way,” he concludes, 
Keystone Labor 


“Shaw will show not only the 
Cumberland County Uniens Ask 


‘shame’ and ‘menace of the area,! 
For Surplus Feed Distribution 


but also the proud promise of a 
better future spurred by the efforts 
of the residents themselves.” 
CARLISLE, Pa. — Unions in |Cumberland County are de- 
manding that the Board of County Commissioners arrange with 
the federal authorities for distribution of government surplus food. 
The county is one of the 10 in the state without such a’ pro- 
gram, according to Ralph Lyons of Carpenters Local 287 of Har- 


able, including military force. 
* 
ALAS for the Inquirer and its} 


’ ‘ 
y 


| 
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You Can't Legally 


Delay Integration in Schools, 
Negro Attorney Tells Delaware Segregationists 


WILMINGTON, Del. — Attor-‘such in any integration planning. | tire community. 
. 


risburg. He together with Richard Shoemaker, union representa- 
tive of the Tri-County United Fund, met with the board. Shoe- 
maker pointed out that the county has a thousand persons on the 
public assistance rolls, with a registration of 1,400 unemployed. 

The demand was backed by the county Veterans of Foreign 
Wars organizations, according to the third member of the dele- 
gation—Spencer L. Graybill, representing them. 


Pennsylvania CIO to Hold Last 
Pre- r Convention in Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA. — The last convention of the Pennsylvania 
CIO before its merger with the AFL is slated to be held here at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel} Feb. 26, 27 and 28. 

_. + Indicative of ‘a big attendance is the report from Pittsburgh 
that the 9,000-member Homestead Local 1397 of the United Steel 
Workers has elected its full quota—22 delegates. These were 
chosen from a field of 71 candidates. 


Fewer Workers in Fewer Plants— 


ger, More Valuable Output 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — According to the State Department of 
in 1955 a total of 19,370 manufactur- 


in 1951. 
em in those establishments 1,643,- 
| 143,000 pe than in 1951. se 
production in those years is not given by the 
Evening News, which quotes these figures. However, 


. was 


concludes that “Fewer workers in a smaller num- | 
Darl and. produced goods of greater value 


1951}.” . 
yuiinieht did -not give figures’ fot profi 
yl, but thé ¢onelusion by ‘the Hi 


ney Louis J. Redding, attorney for 
the Delaware State NAACP, last 
lweek in the U. S. District Court 


civil rights attorney pointed out 


THE school boards, the scrappy | 


‘below Dover: (Del 


fenses of six Sussex County school 
boards to “legally” delay integra- 
tion in the public schools as being 
“insufficient in law.” 

Redding, who, up until the past 


state for the last 27 years leveled 
his fire at the school boards from 
Milton, Milford, Greenwood, Lau- 
rel, Seaford and Frankford-Dags- 
boro and called upon the court to 


his client to enter the schools as 
their constitutional rights. 

The above-named school boards 
these. arguments in opposition. to 
tion “would be either ignored com- 
pletely or overridden by force” be- 
cause of the emotional climate of 
the area—there is lack of facilities 


and that the area 


) is 


cations | in. this .case..a 


‘told the court, the plaint 


throw the defense out, and permit. 


desegregation—any local board ac-| 


here branded the court room de-|cannot advance reasons to justify 
{delay until a prompt and reason- 
| 


able start has been made to com- 
ply with the U. S. Supreme Court 
order outlawing segregation in the 

blic schools. On the basis of the 


six months was the only Negro | ard’s answer at this — he 
}practicing attorney in the whole 


s “are 
entitled to the relief they ask—their 
‘entry to the schools.” 

Redding continued his reply by 
stating that “wrongful conduct en- 


gaged in by others” is no basis for 


the school boards to deprive his 
clients of their constitutional rights. 


The police powers of the state |" 
“cannot be used to suppress” and} 


through their attorneys presenfed'cannot run counter to “constitu-)°E ftey, web. 16 at 2 pim.—History of 


‘tional limitations.” 


| Tackling the single community 


“beside the point.” Each school 
[board is responsible for its own 


: community and cannot legally 
intaini and | in}complaim that some other district. 


is segregated. P 


single com- 


The boards, it was also pointed 
out could apply to the federal court 
for protection against an yillegal 
interference. 

Attorney Redding is slated to 
present oral arguments on Feb. 20 
on his motion for a pretrial judg- 
ment compelling the Clayton 
school to admit Negro pupils. 


WHAT'S ON 


argument, Redding noted that it is, 


(Admission free unless otherwise indicated) 


FRIDAY, FEB. 15, at 8:3) p.m. at the 
Pennsylvania Aecdemy Of Fine Arts, 
Broad & Cherry Sis.—Chamber Music Con- 
cert with Lorne Munroe, cello and Viadi- 
mir Sokeloff, pianist: Somatas by Bee- 
Debussy and Barber. 


PHILADELPHIA Museum of Art showing 


Art (18th century}; at 3 p.m.—The 
Adventure (Swedish). 

Feb. 17 at 1 p.m. and 3 .m.— 
The Great Adventure. 


Great 
| ®Bunday 


isso dion) Se 


sheememubstantially higher’ in 
" : eri > | - . 


profits | 
ee 


rece Wray opt, ox So ibe “Whe Sap apesthY yy 


d~ 


munity and should-be regarded as :court for a: 


qt atts ass: eh} ron Ho) s. 
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‘FAIR SHARE GROUP BACKS NEGRO FOR’. 
STEEL UNION INTERNATIONAL TELLER — 


Philadelphians Blast 


~ “Eisenhower Doctrine 


PHILADELPHIA.—Terming the 
“Fisenhower Doctrine” as “unwise, 
futile and needless and dangerous 
provocation in the present unstable 
Middle East,” two prominent Phila- 
delphians—Elizabeth P. Frazier, a 
state leader of the former Progres- 
sive Party, and Rev. Kenneth Rip- 
lev Forbes, an Episcopalian and 
well-known peace advocate, have 
joined in a public statement call- 
ing for defeat of the proposals in 
. Congress. 

“That part of the ‘Doctrine,’ ’ 
they Doilese, “which gives the 
President carte blanche to wage 
war is an exact parallel to the ill- 
advised threat to the Peoples Re- 
public of China in the matter of 
the off-shore islands, which brought 
us nearer to World War III than 
anything in the 6 10 years. 

“That part of the present pro- 
posals which authorizes the spend- 
ing of $200,000,000 for economic 
aid is futile because it is vague and 


other things—a solution to the Suez 
Canal, attention to the aggravating 
problem of 900,000 Arab refugees 
and to the Arab-Israel conflict. It 
might include imaginative concepts 
such as buffer zones, neutral or dis- 
armed zones under international au- 
thority. 

“It should deal in a major way 
with the water problem and sup- 
port the full development of the 
Jordan, Nile, Tigris arid Euphrates 
rivers. There is much evidence that 
economic development would be 
more effectively handled throu 
the UN than on a bilateral basis.’ ” 

Miss Frazier and Rev. Forbes 
stress that “The present proposals 
ignore all these. things. Their net 
result will be an incitement to war 
and a further aggravation to Amer- 
ican-Russian relations which are al- 
ready dangerously strained,” 

“The pressure of public opinion 


‘against them is the only reasonable 


PITTSBURGH.—Negro mém- 
bers of the United Steel Work- 
ers Union in the Pittsburgh area 
who are organized into what is 
known as the Fair Share group 
recently. issued a statement en- 
dorsing the candidacy of a Gary, 
Indiana, Negro running for the 
office of international teller of 
the union on an anti-dues in- 
crease, end discrimination in the 
union and on the job program. 

The Fair Share group is an or- 
ganization within the steel union 
itself dedicated to the proposi- 
tion of bringing greater democ- 
racy to the union by winning full 
citizenship for every member all 
phases of union life and ending 
job bias in the mills. 

The Negro candidate for in- 
ternational teller is Curtis Strong, 
a grievance committeeman and 


long time member of the Gary 
Local..1014. Strong spoke: at a 
recent Pittsburgh rally organized 
by the pro-dues protest faction 
in District 15. | 
It was reported that the Fair 
Share group eame to decision to 
O.K. Strong for the international 
office because of the. “militant 
stand” he took on “behalf of 
minority groups” before the 300 
steelworkers who attended the 
dues protest rally at the Soldiers 
and Sailors Memorial Hall, and 
also because he “advances and 
stands for the principle of fair 
share” for all union members. 


The spokesman reiterated the 
Fair Share groups position that 
the “group is not preaching, nor 


does it want dual unionism” but 
want to see to it that the Steel- 


‘workers constitution and con- 


tracts are enforced and adhered 


to in all plants. 


~~ “We believe,” the Fair Sharer 


continued, “in David J. Don- 
ald’s mandate on civil rights and 
are asking that all union officers, 
international representatives, and 
the directors of District 15 carry 
out this’ mandate.” 

“Instead of trying to woo Ne-_ 
gro union leaders for the Negro 
votes with whiskey and lavish 
parties, the people in power 
should give them a fair share at 
bettering their conditions in the 
plants. If this. is done, those in 
office will find that rank and file 
is ready, willing and able to fol- 
low trustworthy leaders and thus 
cast their ballots. to insure even 


better representation.” 


RICHARD H. BARNES. 
Re 


Chester County Mothers 


hope of defeating these proposals: 
in Congress,” the statement con-' 
cludes. It urges that two letters be 


a eI ER i ¢ 
See ash Clack, Irs aad the|BY JAMES DOLSEN ciety, 
other to the Senate Foreign Rela- WEST CHESTER, Pa.—Mothers) ane ow ar the doctors 
eutly says: ‘A really new and con-| tions Committee, both at the Sen-|™ Chester County have been : reef A Bn. gest as 
structive U. S. policy in the Mid-'ate Office Building, Washington, battling the ph ‘sicians—nearly all ag tr sn . eee 1d he eery mde er 
die East might propose—among D. C., opposing the proposals. (135) organized in the County u . 

zs ‘ enough young people had not been 


unrelated to any constructive, long-; 
range plan for helping the Middle 


East as a whole.” 
* 


“AS THE Friends Committee on 
National Legislation very pertin- 


Fight for Free Vaccine 


‘medical society, polio foundation;County the same kind of a strug- 
‘gle erupted in Abington Township. 
There the school board refused to 
approve a free program but prom- 
ised to review the program in 
April. Mothers, dissatisfied with the. 


— 


—— Medical Society—over the mass in-| ‘ 


oculation of their children with the) ocu ated, the mass program util- 
Salk anti-polio vaccine. | izing the schools would be utilized. 


The mothers wanted the inocula- _IN ADJOINING Montgomery 
tion done quickly on a mass scale! 


decision, circulated leaflets charg- 


ling that some 2,600 children. in 


that township—over a third of -all 
—“had no shots or only one.” The 


PENNA. 
EDITION | 


circulars quoted a State Health De- 
partment statement that “the best 
way to eliminate pockets of un- 
vaccinated children is through the 
school districts.” | 

Out of the 44 school districts 


and advocated this be carried out Pre-Budget Military 


in the public schools. The County) 
Chapter of the National Foundation Tales of Woe 
PITTSBURGH. — “Without be- 


for Infantile Paralysis had suggest- 
ed free inoculations of all the) ing too cynical,” declares the Post- 
young people in the county before Gazette in an. editorial on military 

‘spending as proposed by President in Montgomery County, 41, accord- 


a | the next polio season starts. 
. The doctors bitterly fought the’ Eisenhower in his budget, “it should) ing to the circulars, were conduct- 
program as “socialistic.” Dr. I. M.| be noted that the military budget ing the vaccine program on.a vol- 
Waggoner, of this city, acting as is up for GRABS and that during! untary basis by the school physi- 
spokesman for the group, warned) the next few weeks the nation wil] cians and nurses. 
that mass inoculations “encroach on be hearing many distressing tales| A letter to the Philadelphia 
the private enterprise system. Some of military inadequacy. | Bulletin from a mother in Chester 


struggling doctors may give free} “We will not be at all surprised} County refleeted the bitterness of 
service to a family with half a mil-|to learn from-the Air Force that it/ their feeling against the stand of 
lion. It’s socialistic and wrong and,is being starved momentarily; to! the doctors on_ the question of 
interrupts the ‘doctor-patient rela-; hear from the Navy that all of its;charges for the inoculations. 
tionship’,” : bottoms are rusting away, and from. * | 

The upshot of the controversy—| the Army that its ranks are being “WE ARE bitterly opposed,” she 
as reached at a conference partici-| depleted at the gravest peril to the; Wrote, “to the exorbitant fee of $15 
pated in by representatives of the’ nation’s security.” (Continued on page 15) 


ae 


Friends Fete Dave Davis—50th Birthd 
IF DAVE DAVIS, or “Shorty,” , from his organizing record in the, egro people, with all that is good 
‘as he is called by many of his fe]-| early 30's, as secretary of the Trade, and decent and helpful to the best 


low- trade unionists, were writing| Union Unity League, among the| interests of | our people and our 
this, I’m sure it would be treated|packinghouse workers, silk dyeing, | country. — 


Address all cvurrespondence te 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manager 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 
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AN EXPLANATION. BY OUR STAFF 


This issue is the last that will appear as the PENNSYLVANIA | 
WORKER. From now on readers in this state will receive the 
NATIONAL EDITION. 

We have been compelled to this decision by the inability to 
raise the funds necessary to continue turning out a special edition 
for our state. This, combined with the financial crisis that has com- 
pelled the most drastic economies in continuing publication of the 
DAILY WORKER and THE WORKER, requires that at this time 
we should concentrate all efforts on maintaining these two papers. 


The considerable saving effected by discontinuing the special 


—_— —_———— ee —|— ——a 
ee 
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makeup necessary for the PENNSYLVANIA edition will help ease 
the financial problems of the Daily and The Worker. 


This temporary discontinuance of our state edition will auto- 
matically cut down greatly the amount of Pennsylvania news we will 
get in The Worker. The only possible way again to get such news 
on the scale we accomplished through the PENNSYLVANIA 
WORKER will be to build up our circulation in the state to the 
point where it will be able to support a special edition without 
depriving our daily and weekly of what they need tu keep operating. 

We hope this period will not last long. HOW long will depend 
on our readers and the support they rally in this crisis. 

The Staff of the Pennsylvania Edition wishes to thank the 
friends and readers of the paper for their support in the past and 
hope they will join in with us in our efforts to as quickly as possible 
once again begin publishing of the Penna. Edition of the Worker. 

The time is now to begin to assemble the necessary material 
resources that will go into bringing the Penna. Edition back to life. 

The most important factor is people—to extend the circulation 
—to improve the quality of the content of the paper. 

The necessary finances must be forthcoming, and therefore an | 


early successful completion of the Fund Appeal becomes decisive. 
Let's go! 


CONTEMPT SENTENCES OF | 


WINSTON, GREEN UPHELD 


Three-year sentences for con-| 
tempt of court imposed on Com- 
munist leaders Henry Winston and 
Gilbert Green have been upheld! pletion of the Smith Act sentences. 
by the U.S. Court of Appeals. Speaking for the appeallate 

The prison terms were imposed’ court, Judge Learned Hand said in| 
last year after the two leaders vol-| his opinion that the federal law’ 
untarily surrendered to serve their 
prison terms handed down a‘ter the, rected as it is against this par- 


tence longer than a year. The add- 


right to impose a contempt sen-) |. 


ed term is to be served after com-: * 


against contempt, .“especially di- 


differently. I can hear Dave now: | knitgoods, shoe and needle trades 
“As far as I’m concerned,” he Workers—or the powerful organiz- 


would say, with great conviction! i™g Campaigns that brought thou- 


and intensity, “this is not a personal sands of SKF, shipyard, RCA and 


affair,” referring of course, to the Campbell Soup workers into the or- 


50th Birthday Testimonial honor-| ganized labor movement? 
ing his 33 years of service in and to’ 
the labor movement in the greater’ convictions, political persecutions 
Philadelphia area, initiated by a or economic reprisals can possibly 
place next Friday eve., Feb, 2° at! dreds of contracts he helped nego- 
the Broadwood Hotel, Broad and tiate, or the thousands of griev-| 


Wood Streets, here in Philadelphia.| ances he fought through for the! 

Sure enough, this is not a “pcr-; workers in the electrical and ma-! 
sonal affair.” But how can one sep-' chine industries, since the day some 
arate the man from his deeds—from 25 years ago when he ceased being) 
a lifetime of devotion to his br-th-!a volunteer organizer and was 
ers and sisters in the shops :.nd| placed on the payroll of UE Local! 
mills of this creat industrial area. | 155 at $10 per week. 

Can we separate “little” Dave! Jy the years before his arrest 
under the Smith Act, Dave helped. 
establish one of the highest wage. 
scales in the industry for the mem-. 
| bership of his union—without ac-' 

quiring a single Cadillac or country | 
home! | Ee 


No, you can’t separate the man_ 
from his deeds, no more than you: 
can separate Dave from his and our: 
working class. Nor for that matter,’ 
age oe «8 =~ * © § jcan you separate Dave from his: 
es i _ ~1Jdeep conviction and a lifetime of 
ae — | “8 | activity in the cause of socialism, 
om © <¢ @ <(y./as a member and respected leader: 

wae © ee | of the Communist Party in Phila-| 
delphia—and we might. add that! 
the carries that conviction with 
‘| great pride, ~ ) | 
The fact is, it’s not a question of 
)separation at all, but rather Dave's: 


Certainly, no phony Smith Act, 


’ 
: 


1, Initiates | ‘18a and, need we add—a union man. 
group of trade unionists. It is taking! separate “Shortv” from the hun-| 


February contains a couple of 
additional celebrations for the 
Davis family. On the 7th of this 
month, Dave and Sophie~ cele- 
brated their 23rd wedding anni- 
versary. On the 23rd, their young- 
est son Joseph will be 14 years 
old. Their oldest son is working 


They'll all be joining in the 


tribute to Dave at the Broadwood, 


and in a very important sense to 
themselves. 

We agree with you, Dave. It’s 
not a “personal affair.” It's EVERY- 
BODYS AFFAIR—and we . .ow 
that everybody who will be made 
aware that the opportunity exists 
will be there on. Feb. 22. 


Betty Saunders—her yoice—her 
guitar will be there.—R.K. 


| first Smith Act trial in 1949. ticular type of disobedience,” ap- 
» 4) 04 .: Attorneys for Green. and Win-jeves this ‘case, and the sentences) 


2edgnes iy. (gta: the District.“-ourt's! was not “am abuse iof discretion.” Mite Wp gion oem himsetf| | 


‘with the workers, with tlie battling! 


: Mitt 


, . 
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Reenteread as second claxs matter Oct. 


22, 1347. at ine pom 
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So Near— 


But Still © 


WE HOPED that we would 
be able to report to you in this 
issue that the fund campaign 
had gone over the top. But, 
though our friends came through 
nobly during the past week, and 
though we are very close to the 
top—we are not yet there. And, 
not being there leaves a gap of 
$2,874.68 before we have the 
minimum necessary for carrying 
on. , 

You will remember that. when 
the drive was launched we said 
that the $50 thousand goal was 

the absolute minimum. It was, 
and is. That is why anything 
less-than 100 percent fulfillment 
leaves our foundations insecure. 


Those readers and friends who 
attended our Birthday Ball con- 


"8 pe, |. 
Received this week__$ 1,579.60 


Total to date 


Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able te Robert W. Dann. Mail all con- 
tributions te P.O. Bex 231, Cooper Sta- 
tien, New York City 3, N. ¥. Bring er 
wire all contributions te Rebert W. Dunn 


MeDonald Foe 
Running Strong 


PITTSBURGH — Early _ returns 
from last. Tuesday's balloting for 
officers in the United Steelworkers 
of America show Donald Rarick, 
the rank and file steelworkers run- 
ning for the presidency against 
David J. McDonald, is drawing a 
surprisingly high vote. The general 
office of the union here |conceded 
that. Rarick drew 63,330 votes to 
McDonald’s 148,515 in the unof- 
ficial tally in incomplete returns. 

Rarick indicated, however, that 
the election will be contested be- 
cause of glaring evidence of vote- 
padding in some cases. Joseph Ger-' 
mano, director of District 31 (Chi- 
cago area) reported a 30-to-1 mar- 
gin for McDonald in that region 
although, the rank and file candi- 
date said “we even have more 


committee people there than the 
credited vote.” 


‘to preserve order. 


‘had the 


Schools in Clay, 


Sturgis Told: 


‘Desegregate’ 


Special to The Werker 


OWENSBORO, Ky.—A major round in the battle against school segregation was 
won here when Federal District Judge Henry Brooks ruled that the white schools in Hop- 
kins and Webster counties and Union County high schools must admit Negroes in Septem- 


ber. This ruling affects the Clay 
Consolidated School in Webster | 
County and the Sturgis High) 
School in Union County, where last, 
September racist riots organized by | 
White Citizens Council hoodlums, 
caused Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chand-' 
ler to send in the National Guard’ 


State Attorney J. M. Ferguson! 
then pulled the rug from under. the 
decent Negro and. white citizens 
when he gave an advisory opinion 
that, since. there was no Federal 
Distiict Court order, local officials; 
wer to determine when’ 
and whether their schools would be| 
integrated. | 

The National Association .or the: 
Advancement of Colored People 
filed suits covering the three coun- 


ities in behalf of the Negro parents 


YW Years After 


at the Daily Worker, 35 East 12th St., | iim 


Sth floer. 


tributed a large share of the 
$1,500 received since our last 
accounting to you. And they 
had a very good time, thank 
you. 

It’s like climbing Mount Ever- 
est—the fund drive, that is, not 
the dance. You can be ever so 


close—a couple of yards or so | 


from the top—but until vou ne- 
gotiate that last heart-breaking 
gap, you are not there. 

If any of you are mountain 
climbers—and eyen if you are 
not—you will agree that many a 
mountain has been ALMOST 
climbed. 

With your sustained coopera- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


| French troops. 


GEN. HANS SPEIDEL, 
the NATO land forces in Ce 


during World War II stay in France. He is shown con- 


ferring with Hitler in Paris in 


rule. In his new job Speidel will have overall command of 


the U.S. Seventh Army, as w 


i] 


. fac ee is safer? - : 
: fee Ser Speeees ae SS a 
tet sf: cpstged? Leite c ts clipes beat se Treas. 
é bf ° 


newly named commander of 
ntral Europe, is shown here 


1940 when it was under Nazi 


ell as sections of British and | 


| ficials till Aug. 15 to desegregate 


Newport News 
Ordered To Act 


By August 15 
NEWPORT NEWS, Va.—Fed- 
eral District Judge Walter E. 
Hoffman gave Newport News of- 


their schools. ° Judge Hoffman 
recently declared Virginia's pupil 
placement law “unconstitutional 
on its face.” 

This is the fourth Virginia 
school system that has been ord- 
ered by a Federal courtto dese- 
gregate. The intial pearing on a 
fifth system against which suit 
has been brought opened last 
week. 


circumyent the Supreme Court's 
desegregation’s decision. Judge 
Brooks. overruled the objection. 
However, he declared that all three 
cases will remein on the docket. 
This means that subsequent orders 
can be issued if the school boards 
fail to comply. 


ings of Negro churches and the 
homes of leaders in the fight 
against bus segregation “were per- 
petrated by members of the Ku 
Klux Klan,” Police Chief G. J. Rup- 
penthal charged here. 

The acts of violence were com- 
mitted following integration of city 
buses Dec. 21 after a federal court 


whose chidren were barred trom: 
} 
the schools. | 


* 
IN THREE SEPARATE deci-_ 


sions ordering complete integration | 


at the start of the next school term,! “ 


Judge Brooks accepted the Web-| 
. : County Board of Education in-| 
tegration plan, but rejected those 
boards. | 

The Webster County plan calls 
for opening all schools to all races. 
on a voluntary basis. This means, 
that Negro schools will continue,’ 


order. 


Charges against seven white 
men in connection with the bomb- 
‘ings were presented to the Mont- 
gomery County Grand Jury ast 
eek. | 

Chief Ruppenthal said the Mont- 
gomery branch of the Kian, 
“through iis members and friends, 


of the Union and Hopkins County ,@t now engaged in_ collecting 


money for the defense of those 
accused of these acts of violence.” 
a ° a 
WASHINGTON:—Washington’s 
school system struck back at Con- 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Bomb-: 


but that Negroes will have the gressional segregationists with a 
choice of attending Ne gro schools powerlul documented study de- 
or schools which previously were fending its integration program. 


all-white. | 
The Union and Hopkins plans’ 
call for gradual desegregation over, 


ears. | 
Following Judge Brooks’ deci-| 
sion, Officials of the Union and 
Hopkins school boards said they 
would accept the Webster County 
plan. This seems to indicate they 
do not plan to appeal to the Dis- 
trict Court decision. 

James A. Crumlin, NAACP at- 
torney, objected to including the, 
word “voluntary” in the judgments: 


’ 
’ 


} 
| 
i 


‘to be issued in the cases, arguing | 


that this was a 


mye maneuver, 
by which the sc 


1001 boards could 


Independence, Unity Feature CP Parley 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“The Party Won.” That 
was the ringing conclusion 
stated to 300 cheering dele- 
gates in different ways by 
William Foster, John Gates, 


Benjamin J. Davis and Eugene 
Dennis as the historic 16th na- 
tional convention of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States 
came to a close Tuesday night. 


For four days and nights at 
the old Chateau Gardens in New 
York’s East Side there had been 
a spirited, often sharp and some- 
times bitter exchange of views 
among men and women from all 
corners of our land, facing up 
to the party's relative isolation 
and inner crisis of the past year 
and determined to do something 
about it. | 


The debate had been con- » 
ducted in a 


spirit of down-to- 
and fullness of 


Tae 


ust Pale 


vention tackled at the outset. 


The new sensc of unit, though 
leaving mauav yvestions still to 
be resolved) was based on_his- 
toa1ic steps in square the party 
around the full participation in 
the great issucs confronting the 
American pecule, first of all the 
bottle for full citizenship for the 
Negro people, and the fight ter 
peace. 

* 

AFFIRMING the organiza- 
tion’s existence as a_ political 
party, and r-yecting for now the 
concept of a political action as- 
sociation, the delegates from 34 
states overwhelmingly voted for 
a fully independent American 
Marxist party standing on its own 
feet in interpreting theory for 
its own country and in fraternal 
relations with the parties of 
other. countries. The convention 
_ named ‘its main task in ending 
its isolation as breaking decisive- 
ly with the “left sectarian” prac- 
tices -of the . past. 


ig 4 ‘7 


ti on these’. is- 


- 
’ 


mendous votes and in the clos- 
ing remarks of Foster, Gates, 
Davis and Dennis, speaking as 
four of the 20 members-at-large 
of the new national committee 
elected ‘at this convention. Forty 
more are to be elected from the 
regions. Seven. of the 20 are 
Negroes and one a Mexican- 
American, with top vote going 
to Miss Charlene Alexander, a 
young Negro woman from Cali- 
fornia. 

“I support the general work 
of this convention, said Foster 
with vigor, “I voted for all these 
resolutions. This was a new kind 
of conyention, with rank and 
file playing a tremendous role in 
solving problems.” The 75-year- 
old Communist leader v-ent on 
to say: “It is silly to say that 
all our problems have been re- 
solved, but~>we. have resolved 
most of the main ones and laid 


the basis for res sis10g the others” 

“What has happened hire,” he 
continued, ‘“has'' not’ reversed’ 
what has taker’ 


: The ‘a te | | ace in" our |) ‘basis for unity apd I look: now . 
sues’ Was ‘teHlected in thé’ ‘tret''") party, the iticreaged meching ‘of | °° (Continued on’ Page 13) 


rank and file participatien, but 
brought it to a climax. This was 
a victory for the party, not for 
any faction,” he. concluded to 
applause. “The enemy expected 
a split, and it didn't get one. 
Nothing is more precious than 
the unity of our party.” 

Gates, Editor - in - Chief of 
the Daily Worker and The 
Worker also evoked applause 
when he said that there were 
different points of view at this 
convention, that “some of us 
may have lost out in our points 
of view, but the party has won.” 
He called the adopted program. 
“a new kind of program, gen- 
uinely a historic one, one. which 
will have an enormous impact on 
our country.” The convention, 
he said, had affirmed the Amer- 
ican. road to socialism: . : 


“We have rid ourselves,” he } 


said, “of our old approach to. 
Marxist the. as a stract- | 
jacket and can use it as. the | 


» scie n it is. We, have. laid the , 
for | lll; poten lad charged 


The study, titled “Miracle of Social 
Adjustment,” was in effect a reply 
to a House of Representatives sub- 


periods ranging from three to live committee report recommending a 
! 


return to segregation. 

The study was written by Carl 
F. Hansen, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and is an expan- 
sion of Dr. Hansen's testimony 


last September before the House 


subcommittee. The document was 
published by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai Brith in its Free- 
dom Pamphlet series. 


Dr. Hansen’s study disproves 
most of the sensational pro-segre- 


‘gation testimony given before the 


House subcommittee. It maintains 
that disciplinary problems since 
desegregation have been relatively 
le ; that scholastic standards of 
both pupils and teachers were 
lowered by the many years of se- 
gregation and that present long- 
range plans will raise these stat 
aras. 


The hearings were conducted by 
a subcommittee of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee and 
headed by Rep. James C; Davis (D- 
Ga). Four southern members sup- 
ported the subcommittee’ report, 
while two others charged it was 
biased. A : 

o 


JACKSON, Miss.—In this state 
in which a 14-year-old Negro boy, 
Emmet Till, wis lynched in 1955, 
Negroes are still being hunted 
down. | 

Occlyde Moore was brought to 
Baptist Hospital: here in a critical 
condition after being shot three. 
times by G. W. Hydrick, tavern 


operator in neighboring : 


County. 
cursing some white women and 


claimed Moore hit him first. 
Hydrick was released on $ 


th " - 


Hydrick said he shot Moore-for. 


_ - 
14 i, “ahs 
with, 


| 
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“Recently I voted for the Middle East resolution spon- 
sored by the Administration . . . Consideration of the mat- 
ter has disclosed that the threat of Soviet armed inter- 
vention used to rush this matter through Congress was 
nonexistent and probably will not materialize in the fore- 
seeable future. Indeed, according to recent statements of — 
the President, Mr. Dulles and Admiral Radford, this dan- 
ger now appears nonexistent.” , 

—Rep. John D. Dingell’ (D-Mich) 
House of Representatives, Feb. 17. 


Rep. Zablocki Declares Ike 
Hints at Force in the Mideast 


Special to The Worker 

- WASHINGTON—The Eisenhower Administration has 

launched a new attempt to pit farmers and other consumers 
against labor. The program tries also to pit labor and other 


consumers against the farmers. 


It carries forward similar pre- 
vious efforts initiated by the Ad- 
ministration when the economic 
situation became unsettled. 


The Administration's action 1s 
designed also as a smokescreen 
for the announcement by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson on 
Saturda- that he was cutting 
farm price supports on eight 
commodities. 


* 

THE LATEST Administration 
maneuver on the farmer vs. la- 
bor front includes these factions: 

e A speech by Benson, in 
Spokane on Monday ascribing 
the poverty of the farmers to the 
greed of labor. 

© The announcement on Su..- 
day by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation that federal losses 
in supporting farm prices during 
the past four year; have been 
nearly three times| as great as 
the losses in the preceding 20 
years. , 

The day after his speech Ben- 
son was the target of a well- 
deserved denunciation by the 
officers of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union. In a joint state- 
ment Earl VY. Jimmerson, the 
union’s president, and Patrick 
Gorman, its secretary-treasurer 
declared that Secretary of Agri- 
culture was trying to make labor 
a “scapegoat” for the failure of 
Benson’s policies. They said that 
a year ago Benson had “attempt- 
ed to excuse his own dismal fail- 
ures to safeguard farm incomes 
by blaming wage gains won by 
organized labor.” They added: 
“Now Mr. Benson has again gone 
back to his tired old line.” 

* 


THE PRESENT splitting 2'- 
ter pt is tied in with the growing 
concern about the increase in the 
cost of living and other evidences 
of inflation and fear for the 
prospects of our economy. 


How substantial is the uncer- 
tainty about the economic future 
vas made evident in Monday's 
sharp sag in the stock market. 


When the market closed on 
Monday, the values of all sha:es 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange were down $4 BIL- 
LION for the day, $18 BIL- 
LION for the year, and $28 BIL- 
LION from the high of 1956. 

* 


DCENSON’S Spokane speech 
biarted out plamly what had 
only been hinted at in the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union mes- 
sage, in the report of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and in 
the President’s letter transmitting 
the Advisers’ report to Congress: 

The President and the Acvisers 
cautioned both management and 
labor to use restraint in ‘heir 
economic demands. 

Benson eliminated the dip- 
lomatic language when he tola 
a Pacific Northwest farm forum 
in Spokane that labor is respon- 
sible for rising prices and for 
most of the postwar decline ‘n 
farm income. : 

He declared that the trade 
unions have been winning “soft 
wage settlements,” “soft” agree- 
ments being those in which wage 
increases outrun gains in produc- 
tivity. This was the charge !-v- 
elled against the United Steel- 
workers union during the steel 
strike last summer, a charge 
which the union refuted in great- 
est detail from the steel com- 
panies own statisties.;...,.6 |. 


sulting from higher wages, Ben- 
son said, “are passed forward to 
consumers in the form of higher 
prices, and backward to prod- 
ucers of many raw materials, es- 
pecially farm products in the 
form of lower returns.” 

He declared that “the adverse 
effects of soft wage settlemcnts 
hit farmers harder than any 
other group, because farmers 
lack bargaining power.” 

“Farmers get hit twice,” he 
said, “once when they buy and 
once when they sell.” 

He proceeded to attack the 
principle of contracts between 
labor and capital. The farmer is 
the victim, he asserted. “There 
is much truth,” he said, in the 
slogan that “collective bargain- 
ing means that labor and indus- 
try bargain together and then 
collect” from the farmers. This 
slogan, which he attributed to 
farmers, is strictly a product of 
Wall. Street and Madison Ave- 
nue. 

He intimated that labor’s 
greedy gains are responsible not 
only for the farmers’ plight but 
for the strains that the econo- 
my now taces. “The threat to 
ever-all economic stability is the 
is the greatest danger of all.” 
He warned labor and manage- 
ment to “check the development 


of a condition contrary to the 
national welfare.” 


Though he linked manage- 
ment and labor in this advice, 
the bulk of the speech indicat- 
ed that the main target was la- 
bor. Not once did he refer to 
the extortionate profits which 
the biggest corporations have 
been exracting from the econo- 
my. 

* 

THE COMMODITY CRE- 
DIT Corporation’s data show- 
ing an alleged increase in farm 
price supports are designed to 
prove that the farmers have 
been soaking up billions from 
the rest of the population dur- 
ing the past several years. It is 
part of the propaganda by 


—_—_—_—_——_——_—————Oor 


BENSON 


which Benson and the Adminis- 
tration hope to defeat any leg- 
islative aid to the farmer during 
the. present congressional ses- 


sion. 

The Administration has taken 
the position that it is necessary 
to cut out all supports for “sur- 
plus” crop production, to - 
mit farm por to drop be 
the cost of production, and thus 
eliminate millions of small farm- 
ers. 

The CCC’s comparative fig- 
ures related only to the price 
support operations of the gov- 
ernment, and did not include 
payments made directly to 
farmers over the years. 


* 


THE REACTION of. the 
farmers to Benson's announce- 
ment of support cuts can be im- 


agined from the statement of 
Sen. Francis Case, South Da- 
kota Republican, usually a loyal 
Administration supporter, who 
told the Senate t the cuts 
“will not only ‘curl your hair’ 
(a phrase used by Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey 
in respect to the possibility of 
a depression) but singe) every 
segment of our national ana- 
tomy.” 


Rep. George S. McGovern, 


South Dakota's first Democratic 
congressman, accused Benson -of 
“applying economic. sanctions to 
the American farmer.” 


While market prices in mid- 
January were somewhat above 
the new price supports announc- 
ed by Benson for the eight com- 
modities—cotton, oats, barley, 
rye, grain sorghums, soybeans, 
flaxseed and cottonseed — the 
prospect is for a slump if Ben- 
sons decision is allowed to 
stand. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — In a 
speech at the third annual peace 
rally of the Milwaukee County 
Council of Churches, Rep. Cle- 
ment J. Zablocki (D-Wis) sharp- 
ly assailed the oe eh Doc- 
trine. It comes “perilously c 
to saying that ni a: o fi 
the power vacuum in iddle 
East from the outside and by 
force,” he charged. - 

Zablocki rejected what he call- 
ed the “unilateral approach” and 
urged a “multi-nation and Unit- 
ed Nations approach to guaran- 
tee the territorial integrity of na- 
tions in the Middle East.” 

He added that “the only way 
we can really hope to solve the 
problem in that area is through 
the UN.” 

About 150 persons attended 
the peace rally, which was heid 
in the First Magponret Church. 

ANOTHER WISCONSIN 
Democratic Congressman, Rep. 
Henry S. Reuss advocated “long- 
term programs of economic de- 


prs aga — than crash pro- 
grams corrupt dicta 
tors in office pry the days more” 
in the Middle East. | 

Mayer Charles P. Taft of Cin- 
cinnati, who is chairman of the 
advisory committee on voluntary 
aid of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, called for 
action to solve the internation 
refugee problem. Concerning the 
— refugees from Israel he 
aia: 

“Somehow we've got to solve 
that refugee problem if we're go- 
ing to get anywhere in 
the situation in the Middle East. 

Prof. Alvin J. Hotz, chairman 
of the political science depart- 
ment Western Reserve Uni- 


policy. 
Truman and Eisenhower Admin- 
istrations for over-emphasis ou 
the military aspect of the “Sc- 
viet threat” and for failing to rec- 
= the anti-Western nature 
of the Asian-African revolt. 


4,000 in New Orleans Ask Ike 
To Repudiate Citizens Councils 


NEW ORLEANS. — The Negre Coliseum meeting. 


community here is still tingling 
from last weekend's visit from the 
Rev. Martin Luthér King. 

The youthful minister who 


spearheaded the year-long cam- 


paign to integrate buses in Mont- 
gomery was greeted as the “mod- 
ern Moses” as 4,000 people 
crowded New Orleans’ Coliseum 
Arena to hear him. 

Local attorneys and physicians 
on the platform appealed to 
President Eisenhower to step in 


“to enforce the Constitution of 
the United States,” and urged the 
public to “repudiate the actions 
of the White Citizens Councils.” 


Three days before Rev. King 
was due in town, Citizen Coun- 
cil leaders held a conclave intend- 
ed to bludgeon city officials into 
revoking the city permit for the 


20 Years After the First Contract. 


Union Girds for New GM Demands 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. - Twenty years 
after the signing of the first con- 
tact between the UAW and Gen- 
eral Motors that covered $100,- 
000 workers in February, 1937, 
some 250,000 GM unionists are 


today clearing the decks for an- 
ether new GM-UAW contract. 


The UAW is now a union of 


1,500,000 members. Leonard 
Woodcock, one .of its vice presi- 
dents, says that they are going 
to seek the “biggest raise ever’ 
from GM and that negotiations 
will see a return to old-fashioned 
demands on wages and hours. 
The Atlantic City convention 
of the union, which opens on 
April 1, will make the wage is- 
sue the focal point of its prepa- 
rations for new contracts in the 
industry. 
Woodcock 


{Minted out that ” 


GM's projected’ profits ‘for''1956 ° ’ prove cohtlusively that 


$244,000 per hour; $4,071 per 
minute and $68 per second, 
He added, “General Motors 
makes enough profits every two 
years to replace entirely all of 


GM plants.” 


Some local union officials are 
already writing in union news- 
papers that they want a 25 cent 
an hour wage increase, plus the 
shorter work week with no re- 
duction in pay. 


UAW PRESIDENT Walter 
Reuther, commenting on the 
coming wage battle with GM, 
said the corporation could reduce 
the price of the Chevrolet $100 
and pay the wage increase and 
other benefits, and still make 
profits. 

“But General Motors is not 
satisfied with fantastic profits; 
they want super-duper fantatsic 
profits”. said Reuther. _ 

leuther’ weht on, “We can 
GM pay 


' 


the prices of their cars because 
of the increases in their produc- 
tivity through automation and 
hanging technology.” 

He could also have said speed- 


up 


magnificent struggles of the GM 
workers ° against the world’s 
largest corporation. 

“You would need a microscope 
to find the things that GM gave 
us because they t@ought we were 
entitled to them, as compared. to 
the things we: got because we 
fought for them,’ he said. 

Reuther said “The gains of 
today and tomorrow are the 
fruit of the courage, vision and 
sacrifices of yesterday. The men 
and women who were ‘there’ 20 

ears ago will remember .. . 
tter tmorrows will always be 
made out of struggle, out of 


those qualities of sacrifice, cour- - 


age, that made’ Feb? 11,°193T) : 


historie’ date dtd “th UAW;""' 


} , 
Ag vince . ‘ wa wet 


Reuther paid tribute to the - 


Leander Perez. distirct attor- 
ney of St. Bernard and Plaque- 
mines Parish, headed the roster 
of racists, which also included 


State Senator William M. Rain- 
ach of Claiborne Parish, who is 
also known for his sponsorship of 
anti-labor “right-to-work” laws. 
“Can you imagine,” said Perez, 
“them bringing that fellow-trav- 
eling Negro agitator in here, a 
rabble rouser who will stir up 


our Negroes.” 
Rainch told the white suprema- 


cists that the only way they can — 
win is by suppressing Negro vot- 
ers: “This segregation fight,” he 
said, “is going to be fought in 
the courthouses, in the offices of 
the registrar of voters.” 


* 


AT THE Coliseum rally Rev. 
King underlined the importance 
of the vote. Condemning both 
Democrats and Republicans for 
“betrayal” of the Negro people, 
he said to the cheering audience; 

“I tell you we are not going 
to be a political football any 
longer. The most decisive step 
we can make is that walk to the 
voting booth, and we've got to 
continue to give big money to the 
cause of freedom. 


“The White Citizens Councils 
know they are fighting a losing 
battle, even though a few fanatics 
feel they can block the Supreme 
Court decision.” 

Washington politicians, he 
said, “must discover that the 
problems of Birmingham are as 
important as those in Budapest. 
We have nothing but sympathy 
for Hungary and its fight for 
freedom. But how can the gov- 
want b héppdeing 1 Monahan 
what is happening to Hungarians 
and met be gargs shows = 
is ppening e Unit 
States 


He said “tensions in the South 


d even, die 
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‘My Wife Didn't Suspect 
She Had Radium Poisoning’ ! 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
IRVINGTON, N. J.—Long familiar with the experience of sharing his own private grief with the public, George H. 


Gasewind today feels no surprise when reporters again knock at the door of his white frame house at 125 Hillside Terrace 


here. Ever so often since 1949, when his wife, Helen, died as a result of radium poisoning unsuspected for more than 25 3 


years, he has found himself in the public eye again, as scientists turned to the tragic 
record of the radium watch dial painters. It was on the basis of the measurements of 
the radioactivity the dial painters had taken into their bodies, that estimate of the al- 
lowable amount of radioactivity to which persons can be exposed safely were made 
by international top-science committees. And now that scientists and cancer experts, 


asking how much is really known 
about “safe” doses of strontium- 
90, cite the experience of the 
dial painters in World War I, 
Gasewind once again is receiv- 
ing reporters with courteous, pa- 
tient resignation. 

* 

HOW many of his wife’s co- 
workers have survived is not 
known, as most of them, and 
even most of the families of the 
fatally stricken, have moved 
away from the communities 
around East Orange, and the 
U.S. Radium Corp. there, where 
the doomed workers were em- 
ployed, long ago moved away. 

But Gasewind has remained, 
in the same modest but comfort- 
able home in which his wife, at 
the age of 48, died, July 17, 
1949—the 40th victim of radium 
ingested when the workers twirl- 
ed their brushes in their lips te 
give them a fine point. 

He is still in the same job he 
has held for 33 years. He has 
come to be regarded as a sort of 
public institution in the com- 
munity, and, accepting his role 
as such, does not turn away 
when anyone seeks information. 
For, no less than scientists, is 
Gasewind fully aware! that the 
relatively low casualty|record of 
atomic industry and_ reactor 
plants was achieved because his 
wife and others died, casualties 
of industry in another war. 

The radium effects were long 
dormant in his wife. By the time 
it became known to the world at 
large what she was being treat- 
ed for, we were already in the 
atomic age, and such interest was 
attached to her case scientifically 
that public agencies, hospitals, 
doctors, offered their services. 

“We had men coming up from 
Johns Hopkins, and professors 
from Yale, and even a general 
from the Army who was out there 


in the Pacific,” said Casewind. 
* 


WORLD War I gave many wo- 
men their first opportunity to 
enter industry, and Mrs, Gase- 
wind was only 16 when, along 
with other women, most of them 
young, many as young and fresh 
and full of life as she, work in 
the bright new plant in East 
Orange beckoned invitingly. 

Word spread the work was 
Se and easy, and soon the 

. $. Radium Corp., first to capi- 
talize on the stoppage of clock 
imports from Europe, had a force 
of 250 women. It was in the early 


YY 


Clinton Junior 
C. of C. Honors 
Rev. Turner 


CLINTON, Tenn. — Rev. Paul 
Turner, who was beaten by a 
gang after he had escorted six Ne- 

0 children to Clinton high school 

as been awarded the Clinton 
Junior Chamber of Commerce dis- 
tinguished service award for 1956. 
The award, made at a dinner, said 
the Baptist clergyman’s religious 
liberty in the »wited courage, : 
ership and love for fellowman were 
“an inspiring example to millions." 


: 


| 


days of America’s entry in the 
war, and among the. Irvington 
boys marching off to war was 
her future husband. 


“I'd known my wife since she 
was six years old, said Gase- 
wind. “We lived a block away 
from her family, in Newark. She 
only worked in the plant about a 
year. Sure, we wrote to each 
other. But you don't think she 
was the only one who wrote me, 
do you?” he smiled. 


He was in the 113th Infantry, 
299th Division, and in the Ar- 
gonne fighting. Like many an- 
other husband he couldn't re- 
member théir wedding date—it 
was in 1921 or 22. 


“We'd gone to the same school 
together, and the same church, 
Presbyterian. The minister who 
married us only passed on three 
years ago. He'd moved to Palis- 
ades Park but he used to come 
down to see the wife when she 
was sick.” 

On one wall of the neat liv- 
ing room was a large round oval 

: OBEY ; 
photograph of Gasewind in uni- 
form. On a bookcase stood a 
small snapshot in a trame. For 
the first time his eves misted 
over with tears as he handed it 
to his visitor. “That's me and 
the wife. The only one I have 
of her. I wouldn't part with it 
for a second, not for all the 
monev in the world.” 

* 


HE EXPLAINED the _ back- 
ground of palms. “We were in 
Atlantic City,” he said. It show- 
ed a robust, athletic looking wo- 


man of about 40, smiling, and a 
man who appeared equally vaca- 
tion-happy. “We used to have a 
great time. She loved to bowl. 
Or in winter wed go ice-skating 
in the park here. She liked roller- 
skating, too.” 

On the bookcase opposite was 
a picture of a beautiful boy 
about four years old. That was 
the grandson, he said. 

“I suspected it a long time, 
since “42 or '43, but she didn’t. 
Why should anyone, in perfect 
health? Oh, they gave plenty of 
publicity to the others. But when 
youre strong and feel fine, I 
guess you don't worrv.” 

A) quiet-spoken man of 58, 
with graying hair, kindly eves 
and the glow of health pink in 
his cheeks despite his 35 years 
as a diabetic, since shortly after 
his Army discharge, Gasewind 
made it clear that he had “no 
kick coming.” 

“The way I look at it, every- 
thing was done for her could 
be done, even to having a priv- 
ate ambulance come cave for 
her when she'd have to go to the 
hospital at different times. -And 
you couldn't find a better man 
in the country than Dr. Mart- 
land. Whenever anyone wanted 
to know anything about radium, 
they'd come to him. He was the 
first to make a study of this.” 

He alluded to the late Dr. 
Harrison §. Martland, then chief 
medical examiner of Sussex 


County, whose investigations. of . 
the first five deaths , made. in. 
1925 definitely, established the 


workers in the East Orange plant 


had died of radium poisoning, 


heretofore unknown. 
— 


“I WATCHED everything Dr. 
Martland did to her. I was in his 
office every visit she made, or 
at the hospital, from the first 


time, when he told her. Yes, he 
told her—Martland wasn’t a man 
to pull punches. It was right, 
too. 

He paused, then said with a 
sad half-smile of resignation, 
“Just the same, and this may 
sound to you like I'm a hard 
man, but the truth is, I was glad 
when it was all over.” 


He felt no resentment because 
the New Jersey state compensa- 
tion law originally had occupa- 
tion diseases enumerated and 
lacked any mention of radium 
poisoning, and when it was 
amended in 1923 was not retro- 
active, so that no compensation 
was paid him. 

“The company is still in exis- 
tence—in Baltimore, Md.,” he 
said. “The court gave the com- 
pany permission to move out of 
the state. They had settled so 
many cases out of court they 
were pretty nearly bankrupt.” 

In 1926 the families of two 
girls who had died brought suit; 
the employer denied responsi- 
bility but it was settled out of 
court. Early in 1927 five girls 
suffering from radium poisoning 
filed suit. It dragged on for a 
year. “They got about $35,000 
between them,” said Gasewind. 
Other cases were settled up to 
1935, when the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey freed the com- 
pany from further responsibility. 

According to Dr. Phillip Con- 
lon, 73, and still practicing in 
Newark, who aided Dr. Mart- 
land and saw 13 autopsies of 13 
bodies and the radioactive meas- 
urements made by Dr. Martland, 
the bones of some of these vic- 
tims were left to Dr. Martland’s 
widow and placed in a specially 
built vault. Later, he told this re- 
porter, some of them were sent 
to Oak Ridge for study. They 
would remain radioactive for 
more than 1,400 years, he said. 
In 1950 AEC published Dr. 
Martland’s studies on the cases. 

n | 


GASEWIND does not know 
what his wife’s radiation meas- 
urement was, although he saw 
the doctor make the tests. “The 
doctor never told me how much 
the wife had,” he said. “But one 
millionth of a gram is all you 
need. Now, everyone knows that; 
it's official.” 

But the story underscores a 
point made by various scientists 
urging a halt on H-bomb tests 
—that in some of the dial painters 
the radium lay long dormant, and 
that it may be years before we 
know just what strontium-90 is 
doing to the world now, and 
then it may be too late. 

Gasewind, too, would like to 
see an end to H-bomb tests. 

“Who wouldn't?” he asked. 
Then he went on: “Even in 
peacetime atomic industry, who 
knows what will happen?” 

He was asked if he meant 
accidents, there 


knows « 
appent They 
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wife it. ‘was, the 
back of the ear. 


ee —s- ee 


can get that radium—or rather 
irradiation—ahd not know.” 

When the East Orange plant 
opened, of course, no one knew 
much about what radium could 
do to human beings. But the 
company never even posted a 
notice in print or writing telling 
the girls not to point the brush 
with their lips, he said. 

© 

SO FAR as Gasewind knew 
his wife never worried about any 
possible latent poisoning, even 
when, around 1925, “a friend of 
ours who'd worked with the wife 
went to the hospital under her 
doctor's orders and had all her 
teeth out and her jawbone 
scraped. She was as healthy as 
iq like when I last heard about 

er in Montclair, N. J.” 

“My wite was in perfect health 
until Robert joined the Army, 
in 1941. He was 19. Then she 
became nervous. The doctor we 
went to thought it might keep 
her mind off worrying over him 
if she went to work, so she did, 
at Westinghouse. 

“Then, about in 1942 or 43, 
her teeth began loosening up. I 
took her to the dentist and he 
wired them down, then sent me 
to have them X-rayed. It was 
then I knew something was 
wrong; I went down to the New- 
ark News and read up on the old 
cases. But she still didn’t sus- 
pect anything. 

“One day I saw her bite into 


a piece of toast at breakfast, and - 
_saw a tooth move. I took her 


back to the dentist and eventu- 
ally to Martland. He put the 


Geiger counter on her. Then he | 


told us. From then on, it was 
going back and forth to the hos- 
pital, or to his office, and then 
home, and it kept up for about 
a year and three-quarters. 
“Before she got sick she 
weighed 150 pounds. When she 
died, she weighed 88 pounds. 
It affected one eye. Another of 
the dial painters had an eye af- 
fected, 
carcimoma of: 


. 


That's 


. 


CARTOON BY ELLIS 


—-_ 


radium does, setiles in one bene 
or another and starts eating 
away the bone tissue. It be- 
comes like a jelly. That created 
the cancer. Later on, an actual 
tumor developed. We tried 
drawing salves, but they didn’t 
open it up. Finally, I watched 
Dr. Martland open it up—and 
that’s when they found cancer.” 
* 

_ SOME TIME after their son 
was discharged from the army, 
in 1947, Dr. Martland also ex- 
amined him for radioactivity, but 
found none, the father said. 

“I've heard that about 100 
of the girls from U. S. Radium 
Corp. that worked in those years 
are still living,” he said, “but 
theyre scattered all over.” He 
knew no one left in the area, 
and knew no surviving relatives 
of those claimed by death. 

“It is over. I'm not thinking 


~ of it any more,” he said. But 


there are constant reminders. He 
had read about scientists’ concern 
over strontium-90—which acts 
like radium and which is even 
now in small amounts considered 
harmless to date by AEC, being 
drunk by children in New Jersey 
and New York milk. 

“I don't know what we want 
with these atomic explosions,” 
he said. “If we go into a third 
World War we wouldn't have 
no world,” 

Once more Gasewind brought 


up the company. “They're still - 


doing the same thing,” he said. 

He was asked if he meant it 
still was producing luminous dial 
watches and clocks—words :he 
seemed to avoid. “That's right,” 
he said. “But they must use a 
different chemical process—they 
would have to.” 


cc 


CORRECTION 
Due to a typographical mix- 
up in last week’s issue, our cal- 
endar of centenary — in the 
fight for Negro rights contain- 
es an obvious error, The Thir- 


’ 
' 


| teenth Amendment was passed. Bq 
in 1865, not in 1870. 
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On Quarles 


WASHINGTON. — Donald A. 
Quarles, secretary of the Air 
Force, and the bulk of the Amer- 
ican people agree on one thing: 
an atomic war would be totally 
destructive. 

But that is all they agree on. 

Take the action of the Indiana 
Council of Churches at is Indian- 
apolis meeting in mid-January. 
The Council declared that “arm- 
ament races lead to war and that 
war. with modern weapons is 
suicidal.” From this they con- 
cluded that the United States 
should “lead the nations to uni- 
versal disarmament.” 

They joined with “other Chris- 
tian voices” in opposition to “con- 
tinued testing of nuclear weap- 
ons, by our Nation or any na- 
tion.” 

“There is no adequate defense 
against nuclear weapons,” they 
said. While commending “posi- 
tive efforts to prevent panic and 
alleviate human suffering” in the 
event of war, the Hoosier church 
leaders urged the people to “ex- 
amine carefully all efforts to mil- 
itarize our populace by civil de- 
fense drills.” 

* 

OQUARLES WAS DIFFER- 
ENT. His outlook, despite verbal 
accommodations to public opin- 
ions, is toward a holocaust, in 
waich the victor will be the na- 
tion which has not been destroy- 
ed completely. 

In a speech two weeks after 
the Indiana churchmen acted, he 
opposed, in effect any attempt to 
ban atomic war. 

Despite any agreement to ban 
nuclear warfare, no “atomic pow- 
er weuld accept defeat while 
withholding the best weapon’— 


the H-Bomb, he:said. “If, in des- 
peration, the losing side resorted 
to atomic weapons, the winning 
side would also be forced to use 
them or face defeat. So eventu- 
ally even though it starts out to 
be non-atomic, war between at- 
omic powers .. . will inevitably 
be atomic war.” 

Furthermore, he advised, we 
must be prepared to turn “little 
wars’ into world atomic wars. 

“The important point is,” he 
said, “that if we must become in- 
volved in a ‘little war’ to meet 
overt Communist aggression, we 
should act decisively and with 
all necessary strength, using our 
best weapons” — the H-Bomb— 
“if required.” 


‘ Horizon—H-WAR "he 


(Exeept Canada and Fereign) 
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QUARLES EXTENDED his 
doctrine virtually to the extent 
of a preventive war. He declared 
that “successive erosion could, 
in the long run, be as disastrous 
in our free world position as 
defeat in a major engagement.” 

Once war has been decided 
on, “the first few hours or days 
in an all-out war will be almost 
surely be the decisive hours or 
days. ... We must be prepared 
to absorb the initial attack and 
still retain the capability of de- 
stroying the aggressor’s air-atom- 
ic power before it destroys us.” 

Quarles main concern is that 
the American people should get 
used to the idea that they must 
‘absorb’ an H-bomb attack. 


———— 
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Hike in Interest Rate 


Forced by N. Y. Banks 


the Federal Re- 
serves action on Dec. 6 raised 
the interest rate On savings de- 
posits to three percent, opening 


THE RAMIFICATIONS of 
the rising interest rate extend 
from the deposits of foreign 
governments and banks in New 
York to a new federal highway 
program. One version of the 
sequence of events in the recent 
hike in interest rates has been 
provided by .hurman Lee, presi- 
dent of the Dry Dock Savings 
Bank of New York. 

Lee made his complaints in a 
recent letter ot Rep. Albert 
Rains, Alabana Democrat, and 
chairman of the housing sub- 
committee of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Lee cited as his authority the 
eonversations he had with How- 
ard ©. Shepherd, chairman of 
the First National City Bank, 
and John McCloy, chairman of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank. 


* 

THE RISE in interest rates 
early in 1956 caused foreign and 
banks to withdraw deposits from 
the big New York commercial 
banks and invest the funds in 
short-term U. §. Treasury se- 
curities, whose “yield was more 
attractive.” Some of the funds 
were also transferred to Canada 
and Switzerland—for the same 
reasons. 

This, at least, is the story as 
Lee got it from Sheperd and 
McCloy—who might have had 
their own reasons for this ex- 
planation. 


Chase Manhattan and First 
National City, therefore, appeal- 
ed to the Federal Reserve Koard 
tu raise the rate on the large 
“time” deposits, so that they 
would not be withdrawn for in- 

estment in the more profitable 
Treasury securities. 


* 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
Board complied, faising the rate 
of not only “time” deposits, but 
savings deposits to three percent. 
The Chase Manhattan bank, un- 


der cover of 


up an inner-bank war for ‘n- 


creased deposits. 

As a result of this “campaign” 
Chase Manhattan “picked up a 
very substantial amount” of sav- 
ings deposits, according to Lee, 
part of them from other banks, 
including the savings banks. In 
any event Chase's action has 
created uneasiness throughout 
the banking fraternity, especially 
the savings banks. 

The big commercial banks are 
on the prowl for additional de- 
posits so that they can increase 
their profits from expanded 
loans. These loans go to those 
who can pay the highest rates. 
This excludes school authorities 
and is expected to create impor- 
tant obstacles to the highway 
constructing program. 

There are two possible conse- 
quences for construction projects 
arising from the increased rate 
of interest. Either they will cost 
much more than originally in- 
tended or, they will not be start- 
ed, or will be curtailed, because 
of the increased cost. 

On Feb. 1, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, majority Jeader, told 
the Senate that the increase in 
the interest rate on the Federal 
government debt was $717 mil- 
lion greater for the five-year pe- 
riod 1952-1956 because of the 
rise in the interest rate during 
that period. 


Our Fund Drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion we will make it all the way 
in the next week or so, we are 
confident. : 

Following are the donations 
received from Feb. 5 through 
Feb. 11: 

FEB. 5 


NY DS, $5; Washington Heights, $5; 
New Jersey, $20; NY friend, $3; NY 


friend, $1; NY, ER, $25; Brooklyn, Sam, 


$3; NY friend, $10; Greenwich Village, 
$2; San Franciseo, $5; NY friends, $25; 


Small Business’ 
Hit by Rising 


Interest Rates 
WASHINGTON. — The rise 


in the rate of interest is hitting 
small business much harder than 
it is big business. Some of the 
“small business” that is being hit 
is not so small — not just the 
corner grocer is being affected. 
Some of these “small businesses” 
have millions of dollars of in- 
vestment. 


But, with the rise in the rate 
of interest the ability of many 
of them to withstand the pres- 
sure of the monopolies is being 
sapped, and they are heading for 
merger or bankruptcy. 

“One of the most important” 
of the “increasing costs” of doing 
business, Senator Lyndon John- 
son, majority leader, told the 
Senate on Feb. 1, is the “in- 
creasing cost of money” — the 
higher rate of interest. 


“The rising cost of money and 
other necessities represents a con- 
stant squeeze on small business 
— and the squeeze will eliminate 
many as time goes on,’ Johnson 
declared. 

The “situation is becoming 
desperate,” he said, referring to 
the rising toll of bankruptcies. 
“The continual trend toward 
mergers of big companies leave 
a smaHer share of the market for 
the average businessman.” 

Lyndon Johnson, whose main 
love is the oil and gas companies, 
worriedly opined that the “cause 
of this disturbing trend in fail- 
ures is not altogether clear.” This 
was his manner of, sympathizing 
with the small man without of- 
fending the big man — big busi- 
ness — or doing anything about 


Is Almost... 


West Side houes party, %185; Queens, 
Esther, 10 NY, JG, $50; NY JG, $5; EG, 
$5; Queens, $3; Queens, $2; Croton, N.Y., 
$50; Chicago, %5; Beston, $5; Bronx, 
AJ, $10; New Haven, $5; San Antonio, 
Tex., $11; Trenton, N.J., $60; AH, $1; 
Detroit, $25, 
FEB. 6 


Williamsburg group, %50 Rockaway sec- 
tion, $25; Forbes area, East, side, $37; 
ABC, $100; Revere, Mass., $2; Boston, 
$15; Uppér Bast Side, $5; ; 
$5; New York, $1; 


Tompkins. Sq., $10; California, BB, $5: 
r “¥10 


, Pa., ; Bronx; $3; New Bed- 
Mass., $1; Brooklyn, MM, $20; Gar- 
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A MAJOR STEP 

“IN SURROUNDINGS, atmosphere and morale a 
more vivid contrast with the quadrennial meetings of our 
two great national parties could hardly be imagined, 
wrote the New York Times editorially (Feb. 11) about the 
16th national convention of the. Communist Party. 


The Times is dead right, but in a sense = different 
from that intended. Here were over 300 delegates, not 
hand-picked by party bosses (as is customary, with some 
exceptions, at P and Democratic conventions), but 
democratically elected by the rank and file after months 
of intensive discussion about the problems they were to 


act on. 

And the conduct of the convention, its gpa 
discussion and the give-and-take atmosphere in which a 
points of view had 3 ll play was in refreshing contrast to 
the quadrennial stage-managed affairs of the two big busi- 


ness parties. 


NO CANDIDATES were forced down the delegates’ 
throats a la Richard Nixon. And most vivid contrast of all: 
not a plug nickel from the Du Ponts, Rockefellers, Mellons, 
etc., who pour millions into the campaigns of the parties 
they control and influence. 

This was a crucial convention. It would be silly to be 
pollyanna-ish about it and say there’s now smooth sailing 
ahead. But the working men and women who met Feb. 
9-12 deserve great credit for confounding the hopes and 
speculations of big business and its press that the Com- 
munist Party would split. 

The delegates prevented a rupture and achieved unity 
by adopting decisions that, as we see it, move the Com- 
munist Party forward toward overcoming its relative isola- 
tion from the masses of the American people. This is a 
unity based on principle, on the science of social develop- 
ment — Marxism-Leninism — as applied to the American 
scene. 

This dynamic unity was expressed in all major deci- 
sions. Among them were: 


constitutional American to 


° A peaceful, road 
socalism. 

* Continuation as the Communist Party rather than 
changing to another type of organization, though leaving 
the ion open for further exploration and discussion ‘of 
this problem. 

* Recognition that to end their relative isolation the 
main job of Communists is “to overcome left sectarianism 
in all fields,’ while also combatting “existing Right op- 
portunism.” 

* An independent position in relation to other Com- 
munist Parties and socialist governments as well as in the 
application of Marxist-Leninist principles to American 
conditions, while never losing sight of the main enemy— 
U.S. monopoly capital. 

¢ A new constitution that makes party structure more 
democratic and embodies the right of dissent. 

* A new approach to those forces in American life, 
including certain trade union leaders, who are the counter- 
parts of the European Social Democrats—an approach 
which seeks cooperation with these forces without blurring 
fundamental differences with them. 

° A program of work for all Communists with its main 
emphasis on the battle for Negro rights and the fight for 


peace. 


NOT ALL DIFFERENCES were resolved; this will 
take time and the test of experience. And the Communists 
still have a long way to go to recover the influence and 
prestige they had in the thirties. But we feel the conven- 
tion took a major step in that direction. 


Whatever ones views, the Communist Party, the 
largest organized group of Americans who believe in so- 
cialism, is a legitimate current in American life. We be- 
lieve that American workers, the American people gener-: 
ally, as they become better acquainted with what Com- 
munists stand for, will welcome the vital contribution they 
can make in the battle for a better America and a better 


world. 


ment workers, $8. 
FEB. 7 

New York, 82; John Doe, $5; Pat, 35; 
Manhattan, $5; Manhattan, $10; River- 
dale club, $10: Chicago Freedom of the 
Press Committee, $57.50; Iowa, JF, $25; 
HF, $10; Piorida, $10; Dayton, Ohio, 
MM, $5; NC, DV, $2; Building Trades 
workers, $30; G & VA, $10; Chicago, 
AR, 35; Florida, $1; Artist, $2; Bronx, 
$100; Utica, N.Y., $20; NY, $1; NY, $27; 
$100; Utica, N.Y., $20; NY, $1; NY, $27; 


‘New York, $10. 
New York, $10; RG, $1: Union City, Pop 


NJ, $18; NY, $10; Bronx, $10; Electrieal 
Chieage, #1; Chicagor $i; PRM, 407 Aad 

4 Pa; 0, 7 
360; Friend, $20, 


eens,. $10; Chelsea, . 95; - 


FEB. 9 AND lili 

Anonymous, $10; Brownsville, $25; 
Queens groups, $125.50; Minnesota, #5; 
Madison, Wis., $5; Gary, Ind., $10; At- 
lantic City, NJ, $2; NY, ABL, $5; Con- 
tecticout, $10; Kansas City, $90; Middle- 
burg, Pa., $17; NY, $10; San Francisco, 
$5; Trenton, N.J., $10; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., $15.58; Hote] workers, $5; Benson- 
hurst, $50; Crown Heights, $35; Muriel 
S., $10; Williamsburg, $5; Food workers, 
$37.62; Textile ee 35; Bronx, Re- 


$3.50; Garment . 
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Sugar and Terror: Batista’s Regime in Cuba 


By RALPH CRANE 

*THE LAST TWO and a half 
months have been marked by a 
wave of terror by President Ful- 
om Batista against the Cu- 
and at the beginning of De- 
coup by Fidel Castros armed 
ban at the beginning of De- 
cember, and attacks on police 
stations and other local govern- 
ment buildings by groups of 
young men, were utilized by 
Batista to suspend all constitu- 
tional guarantees and launch 
an> intensified attack on demo- 
cratic forces not involved in 
those actions. 

In the Manzanillo area of 
Oriente Province, 21 workers 
were dragged from their homes 


Officers Guilty 
Of Atroeities 


THE JAN. 16 ISSUE of “Car- 
ta Semanal,” weekly of the Pop- 
ular Socialist (Communist) Par- 
ty, publishes the names of army 
officers responsible for perpetrat- 
ing murders and other crimes 
against the people in the prov- 
inces of Oriente and Las Villas. 
The paper demands that they be 
investigated and punished. 

Among the names given by 
“Carta Semanal” are Col. Fer- 
min Cowley Gallego, command- 
er of the 8th Begiment and Capt. 
Alvarez de la Noval, chief of 
SIM (secret military police) in 
Oriente. 

ae 

and shot or hanged. They were 
local leaders or members of 
trade unions and opposition par- 
ties. Seven were members of the 
Popular Socialist Party; others 
belonged to the Cuban Revolu- 
tionary Party (Authentic) and to 
the Cuban Revolutionary Party 
(Orthodox). Batista’s police and 
soldiers, without search war- 
rants, invaded homes through- 
out the island, arrested thou- 
sands of men, women and 
youths, and beat up many of | 
them; more than two hundred = This the Times attempts to con- 
were arrested in the cities of  ceal. 

Holquin and Santiago de Cuba * 

alone. FULGENCIO BATISTA was 

The New York Times in an not elected president by the 
editorial on Jan. 31, declares Cuban people. On May 10, 
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y neutralizer, no yo a 
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modo considera que; 


that due to censorship of news 
in-Cuba, “one ends by wonder- 
ing what is wrong and asking 
questions. It asks why Batista 
does not say that the Commu- 
nists are to blame for the turb- 
ulent situation. The Times 
would evidently be satisfied it 
Batista lifted the censorship and 
blamed the Communists. But 
this would not satisfy the Cuban 
people. 

The New York Times affirms 
“the extent and intensitv of an- 
ti-Batista feeling compared to 
a year or two ago. But it is, not 
only “anti-Batista feeling’ but 
especially the popular struggle 
against Batista that is growing. 


oe 


jContra el terror fascista del gobierno! 


ATISTA ha vuelto a acusarnos falsamente de terroristas. 
B Se ve lo que perngue: justificor sus monstruosos orimencs 
; ialismo yanqui —que lo sostiene— 
sino a aquellos otrowlos semi-liberales de EE.UU., pero muy enve- 
nenados con las. mentiras anticomunistas, qu 
zareé ante la barbarie batistiana y reaccionaria desfavorablemen- 
gi no se tratara de comunistas.. 
Como Machado, como Hitler, o Mussolini, como Franco o Tru- 
~ jillo, Batista procera endilgarnos el marchamo terrorista y luc. .} , ° 

go calificar a todos sus opositores de comunistas o de ‘‘infiltra- j,, 
dus de comunismo’’, con lo cual pretende dos objetivos: perse- 
guiravs; no por nuestros ideales sino por tdcticas de otros y 


petseguir @ los demds oposicionistas como comunistas. De este 
. v4 contar —por monstruosos que resul- 


tare— con el silencio y la complicidad de la embajada yanqui, de 
7 ‘a prensa imperialista de EE.UU., de los circulos reaccionarwe 
del Vaticano, de los magnatcs que exaccionan a nuestro pueblo. 


“=""| CARTA SEMANAL} 


BOLETIN DE INFORMACION Y ORIENTACION 


with local groups throughout 
Cuba, backs u the sugar work- 
ers demand for a 20 percent 
wage increase, and the demands 
of railway and other workers. 
Workers of the “Chaparra” and 
“Delicias” sugar mills (U.S.- 
owned) forced the owners to re- 


bn 


~ 


Cuban Communist 


Antonio Mella. 


que podrian horrort- 


THIS is the front page of the 8-page underground weekly newspaper, Carta Semanal, 
published by the Popular Socialist (Communist) Party of Cuba. It is dated Havana, Janu- 
ary 9. The article on the left deals with Fulgencio Batista’s attempt to justify his terrorist 
regime by the false accusation that the Communists are terrorists. The article on the right 
commemorates the 28th anniversary of the assassination of Julio Antonio Mella, a leader 
of the Cuban people and founder of the Comunist Party of Cuba. 


1952, during an election cam- 
paign in which he didn't stand 
a chance, he seized power. He 
became president by force, and 
has maintained himself in office 
since then by force and by force 
alone. No free election has been 
held. He appointed men to lead 
the Cuban Confederation of La- 
bor, dismissing leaders elected 
by the workers. No trade union 
meetings can be held without 
government permission; and new 
leaders must likewise be approv- 
ed by the government. 

This oppression of the Cuban 
workers and people is aimed to 
continue Cuba as a source of 
sugar for United States refiner- 
ies; assure huge profits for the 
sugar plantation owners, mostly 
American; and to keep the Unit- 
ed States naval base in Guanta- 
namo, Cuba. Batista’s — terror 
against his own people aims to 


EN LA MUERTE DE MELLA 


E L prézimo 10 de Enero se cumplen 28 afius del vil 
, asesinato del gran Lider del pueblo cubano, Julio 


Writes Hammarskjold 


_HAVANA, Cuba. — Juan Ma- 
rinello, distinguished Cuban 
writer and president of the Pop- 
ular Socialist (Communist) Party, 
has sent a letter to Dag Ham- 
marskjold, secretary general of 
the United Nation, urging that 
the reign of terror launched by 
the Batista dictatorship be stud- 
ied by the UN. 


“We deem it essential, Mr. 
Secretary General, that the situ- 
ation in Cuba, of which recent 
events are an example, be made 
known everywhere and studied 
carefully by the UN. In this way 
at least no one will have reason 
to be deceived when Mr. Nunez 
Portuondo, delegate of the 
bloody Batista government, de- 
picts the Cuban situation as dem- 
ocratic. Perhaps this will cause 
voices to be raised that will ex- 
pose within the UN the present 
tragic situation of the Cuban 
people.” 

Xs 


Ante este nuevo aniver- 
sario de la caida del pala- 
din de la lucha anti-macha- 
dista y antimperialista, del 
fundador del Partido Co- 
munista de Cuba, Carta Se- 
wmanal recuerda su memoria 
clavada para siempre en lo 
mfs hondo de cada cubano, 
y exhorta —thoy, en medio 
‘de la orgia de sangre desa- 
tala por el gobierno—! a 
los jovenes de nuestra épo- 


keep Cuba*as a semi-colony of 
the United States. 

The Cuban workers are fight- 
ing for better conditions, for the 
right to run their own unions as 
they see fit, and for democracy 
in their country. The sugar 
workers are protesting against 
acceptance by their govern- 
ment-imposed leaders of a 7% 
percent pay rise, which keeps 
wages below the 1952 level In 
Luyano, railway workers went 
on strike against an order, back- 
ed by the government trade un- 
ion leader, for Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday work without 
extra pav for overtime. Gabriel 
Canut, spokesman against the 
order, was fired. But the work- 
ers won and Canut was 1¢in- 
stated. 


— 


hire 34 workers who had been 
fired. These are only a few-ex- 
amples cited by “Carta Sema- 
nal,” weekly organ of the Popu- 
lar Socialist (Communist) Par!y, 
of the struggles being conduct- 
ed ‘by the Cuban workers 
against their employers and the 
government-imposed trade un- 
ion leaders. 

Protests against the terror 
have been organized by local 
groups of the National Commit- 
tee for Defense of Workers De- 
mands. The Popular Socialist 
Party has appealed _to opposi- 
tion parties, to trade unions and 
student groups for joint action 

* against the terror, for democra- 
National Committee to — tic rights and for a free, demo- 
Workers’ Demands, | cratic Cuba. 
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Detend 
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the countries of the Near and Mid- 
dle East. 
“5S Mutual renunciation of the 


supply of arms to countries of the 
Ss Near and Middle East. 


‘guarantees against future attack; ™ age 4 ~~ was intended to. expand U. 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


towards the 


IT SEEMED to many observers 


that is, if the UN maintained peace 


bombing and military bases in the, 


“6. Cooperation 


i between the Arab lands and Israel. 
that there was no way out of the | Israel also argued that Egypt had 


Middle East crisis. The conflict- harred passage to its ships in the 
ing forces are all too obvious. They |Gulf of Aquaba and that it must 
include the oil billionaires on the )ave assurance of free navigation. 


T } . eranli covern- 
one hand. and the national aspira-; U240U »tedly the Israeli govern 


ment also had in mind previous 
tions of the people who live on top 7, Rounds sire 
ie all-on the other gyptian action barring its ships 


from the Suez Canal, although this 
There is the rivalry between the was not raised in the hassle over 

British and French oil interests Aquaba. 

on one side and the American on) * 


the other. There is the conflict UN CHIEF Dag Hammarskjold 
between the Arab and Israeli na- indicated the outlines of a solution 
tionalism. lof this question when he insisted 


_ Which Plan Can Resolve Mid-East Crisis? 


enn . 


Middle East countries. ‘economic development of the coun- 
Finally, instead of a challenge) tries of the Near and Middle East 
by the U. S. to the Soviet Union, | Without making any political, mili- 
: ‘tary or other conditions whatso- 
as Mrs. Roosevelt urged, the chal) ever incompatible with the dignity 
lenge came to us during the past) and sovereignty of these countries. 
week from the USSR. In notes to 7 
the U. S., British and French gov-| WASHINGTON was unhappy 
ernments the Soviet Union pro-|t receive this bid. Thus, State De- 


, ‘partment officials were quick to 
posed that both sides agree to halt! P™ : oj & 
“Swrsnaigge tae Atte Bt) Be. -;, | point out that the U. S. would have 
ll military shipments to the Mid-{ evacuate bombing bases such a 
calls for a Big Four guarantee of the one renegotiated with King 
6 guar: ‘Saud in Saudi Arabia. And the 


peace, which would of course put! oe Pes 
teeth into UN efforts to maintain| > ** Department admitted, as 


There is the effort of the West- first that Israel must leave the land gee a 
ern powers, headed by our govern- it had invaded. But he also recog- HAMMARSKJOLD 
ment, to build up a Southern tier/nized the demand for secwgity by : Nor did the State Department 
of states with bombing bases close Israel. Recognition was one thing ;, propose three weeks ago that the * like the suggestion that the Bagh- 
to Soviet borders. There is the at-jand security was another. In this py, "¢. challenge the Soviet Union| 1. The maintenance of peace in gad pact would have to be dropped. 
tempt of the Western powers to situation the U. S. government of- tg reach mutual agreement to end|the Near and Middle East through! This pact has been y treet: by 
oust all Soviet influence in the fered the Egyptian and Israeli 8°V- | military shipments .» the Middle| settling disputed questions exclus-|the majority of Middle Eastern 
area, but Soviet support for the |ernments the following plan; ‘East and negotiate a peaceful so-|jively by peaceful means, by nego- states as well as most of the Asian 
Arab national movement has won! ©® Israel must withdraw its lution. She also urged that eco- tiations. and African countries. It has been 
considerable influence for the So- troops from the mouth of the Gulf nomic aid to Middle East countries} “2. No interference in the inter-|a source of constant charges of 
viet Union in’ most of the Arab|of Aquaba and the Gaza Strip as be funneled through the UN. nal affairs of the Near and Middle} “pactomania” against Dulles and a 
lands. demanded by UN. | + East; respect for the sovereignty deanaut factor aggravating ten- 


On top of all this there were the} © The Egyptian government Jonti 
iain of the British-French-| must fulfill its. elie te respect ray yg of peers Pots 09 
Israeli invasion of Egypt. Though free passage of ships in the Gulf plan, the Eisen hower n mena “3. Renounce any attempts to in- Washington. One way or another all 
the opposition to that invasion'of Aquaba. |tion went ahead with its drive to| Jude these countries in military | h Te aS ae 
throughout the world and the ac- | ® The U. S. will pledge to sup-) Put the Eisenhower Doctrine blocs with the participation of the (our of : . sate ot oige ee 
tion of pote —— a— in UN port free navigation in the Gulf! through Congress. This would give — powers. : ag «Daa “8 "t a ae 

— ended the war, israel re-| of Aquaba. the President a blank check for' “4. The liquidation of foreign It will take a lot o put Ic pres- 
sure in this country to bring all to- 


used to leave two strips of terri- Much a d ae di wr ‘bases and the withdrawal of for- 
. While the French and British uch depends on Israels readi- military intervention and, even,” ore ager Beer | 
tory i ness to carry out the UN decision important, it would seek| <8" troops from the territories of' gether eventually. 


had been forced to evacuate the!. thi ‘more soe 
. . tt | tl , ro . 

land they invaded, Israeli troops re-|° territories, ee ne ‘funds and economic means for brib- Interchange at Senate Hearing, January 15 

Senator Mansfield: “Have we given any thought to negotiat- 


d territories. 
ained in the Gaza Strip and the . F d subverting as many Middle 
ea at the mouth of the Gulf of| But it was obvious that the | roe pchaomhtoni " possibile. The! 
ing with the Soviet Union on some sort of a settlement for the 
Middle East?” 


Aquaba. 'whole Middle East situation re-|red carpet for King Saud was one 
The United Nations by a 74 to 2|quired more than a jerry-built solu-| aspect of the Eisenhower Doctrine ge 
vote demanded that Israel leave tion of the Aquaba-Gaza crisis. It}in practice even before it was Mr. Dulles: “We have given some thought to it, yes, sir. 
Mr. Mansfield: “Just thought?’ 
Mr. Dulles: “Yes.” 


such a guarantee. The six points: wire service put it? “Russia has no 
sted ie. iddle East. 
made by the Soviet offer are: bases in the Middle 


and independence of these coun-| sions in the Middle East. 
tries. But the challenge was before 


this territory. But Israel said it was this ition that had|adopted. But. obviously the “Doc- 
would. do so only if it received' prompted Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt! trine” only aggravated the crisis. It’ . 
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Debate Labor and 5th Amendment 


THE AFL-CIO POSITION 


Invoke the 5th, you ll be penalized © 


The following is the full text 
of a statement issued by whe 
AFL-CIO Executive Council on 


Jan. 28. 
© c a 

The American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Ind-.s- 
trial Organizations is pledged 
both by its organizations and by 
fundamental principles and trade 
union morality to keep the labor 
movement free from any taint of 
corruption, 

While the AFL-CIO has its 
own responsibility for keeping its 
house in order-and is attempting 
to meet this obligation to the 
best of its ability, this does not 
in any sense mean that appro- 
priate; agencies of government 
and the public do not have 
rights; obligations and respon- 
sibility in eliminating racketeer- 
ing and corruption from all seg- 
ments jof American life, including 
the jabor movement. 


No | institution or agency, 
whether labor or business, pub- 
lic or private, enjoys special im- 
munity from the equal applica- 
tion of the laws, from appro- 
priate investigations by duly con- 
stituted legislative committees 
and from scrutiny of its opera- 
tions by the members of the 
press or the general public. 

Investigations by fair and ob- 
jective legislative committees in 
the field of labor-management 
relations help in_ eliminating 
abuses in this area. 

The investigation conducted 
by the LaFollette Committee, ex- 
posing as it did unsavory ‘and 
illegal practices on the part of 
important business interests, con- 
tributed greatly to the enactment 
of the Wagner Act and to the 
elimination of employer prac- 
tices which. prevented union or- 
ganization and caused strife and 
violence in labor-management re- 
lations. The recent investigation 
of the Douglas Subcommittee of 
the Senate Labor Committee, ex- 
posing as it did instances of cor- 
ruption and improper conduct by 
labor officials and others in the 
handling of health and welfare 
funds, has provided for the pub- 
lic and for the labor movement 


¢ 

invaluable information which has 
laid the foundation for proposed 
disclosure legislation in this 
field, endorsed by the AFL-CIO, 
and which, in addition, has en- 
abled the AFL-CIO and its af- 
filiates to do a better job of 
keeping their own house in or- 
der. Both law enforcement 
agencies, in the interest of en- 
forcing the law, and legislative 
committees in the interest of 
enacting corrective legislation by 
reason of their power and au- 
thority to subpena witnesses and 
to place them under oath, as well 
as their superior investigative 
facilities, have means beyond 
those of the labor movement to 
expose and bring to light corrupt 
influences. 

It goes without saying that 
law enforcement agencies. legis- 
lative committees and the labor 
movement itself share the com- 
mon responsibility of conducting 
investigations fairiy and objec- 
tively, without fear or favor and 
in keeping with due process con- 
cepts firmly imbedded in the 
tradition and Constitution of our 
great country. It is the firm pol- 
icy of the AFL-CIO that the 
highest ethical standards are ob- 
served and rigorously followed 
by all officials of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliates in the conduct 
of their offices, in the handling 
of trade union and welfare funds 
.nd in the administration of 
trade union affairs. Trade union 
and welfare funds are the com- 
mon property of the members of 


our unions and must, therefore, 


DAVE BECK’S REPLY 


Teamsters will not give up 
any Constitutional Rights 


i 


Dave Beck, president of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Tcamsters, issued the following 
statement after the official AF L- 
CIO position was announced. 

The policy of the Internationa] 
Drothechood of Teamsters, with 
respect to investigations by leg- 
islative committees, law enforce- 
ment agencies and other j:-ublic 
bodies have long been and will 
continue to be: $ 

1. Any officer or member of 
Our organization shall have the 
same right as any other American 
citizen to invoke the privileges 
of the Bill of Rights without, by 
such act alone, subjecting him- 
self automatically to trial or dis- 
ciplinary action by our union. 
The action taken by the execu- 
tive council of the AFL-CIO 
with respect to these matters 
does not in any way alter our 
position. 

2. The charter grant under 
which the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters operates guar- 
antees us autonomous rights in 
the conduct of our internal af- 
fairs. Those rights we shall eon- 
tinve to exercise and defend. 


? eee os 
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Beck also held a press con- 
ference, which was reported by 
the New York Times (Jan. 29) 
as follows: 

The Teamster chief said his 
union did not intend to give a 
blank check to persons accused 
of wrongdoing. He acknowl- 
edged that there might be a 
few dishonest men in the truck 
union, but he insisted they were 
“a wee, small, litttle minority.” 

He declared that the Team- 
ster; did not feel it was in the 
interest of labor or the nation 
to jettison constitutional rights 
under the pressure of “hysteria, 
emotion and the desire for a 
good press.” 

“I object to crucifying our 
people, no matter what price I 
or Our organization may have to 
pay, Mr. Beck declared. “Bad 
publicity doesn’t mean anything 
to me. I've been having it for 
40 years, and our organization is 
bigger and stronger than ever.” 

e challenged the American 
Bar Association to expel lawyers 
who advised witnesses to take 
the Fifth Amendment. He said 
he could see no reason why 


be administered as a high and 
sacred trust for their benefit. 


The AFL-CIO is determined 
that any remaining vestige of 
racketeering or corruption in 
unions shall be completely eradi- 
cated. We believe that Congress, 
in the interest of enacting correc- 
tive legislation, if the same be 
ddemnell and found necessary, has 
the right, through proper com- 
mittees to investigate corruption 
wherever it exists, whether in 
labor, industry or anywhere else. 


It is the firm policy of the 
AFL-CIO to cooperate fully with 
all proper legislative committees, 
law enforcement agencies and 
other public bodies seeking fairly 
and objectively to keep the labor 
movement or any other segment 
of our society free from any and 
all corrupt influences. This means 
that all officials of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliates should freely 
and without reservation answer 
all relevant questions asked 
by the proper law enforcement 
agencies, legislative committees 
and other public bodies seeking 
fairly and objectively to keep the 
labor movement free from cor- 
ruption. 

We recognize that any person 
is entitled, in the interests of his 
individual conscience, to the pro- 
tections afforded by the Fifth 
Amendment and reaffirm our 
conviction that this historical] 
right must not be abridged. 


It is the policy of the AFL- 


| 


CIO however, that if a trade | 
union official decides to invoke | 


the Fifth Amendment for his per- 
sonal protection and to avoil 


scrutiny by proper legislative | 


committees, law enforcement 
agencies or other public bodies 
into corruption on his part, he 
has no right to continue to hold 
office in his union. Otherwise it 
becomes possible for a union of- 
ficial who may be guilty of cor- 
ruption to create the impression 
that the trades union movement 
sanctions the use of the Fifth 
Amendment, not as a matter of 
individual conscience, but as a 
shield against proper scrutiny 
into corrupt Yet o0b in the 
labor movement. 


DAVE BECK 


unionists should be thrown out 
of office for exercising their con- 


stitutional rights if the bar took 
no action against the attorneys 


= suggested such action to 


em. 

“I think the Fifth Amendment 
is indivisible,” he declared. “You 
can't circumscribe the constitu- 
tional right. If it isn’t right, then 


take the Fifth Amendment out of | 


the Constitution.” 


| 
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WALTER REUTHER AND GEORGE 
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Mexico's 1957 Outlook- 


MEXICO CITY. 

THE YEAR 1957 does not 
look particularly rosy for Mexi- 
co. By that I certainly do not 
mean we are as bad off as, say, 
the Dominican Republic. Some 
Covernment activities, such as 
the large scale Papaloapan and 
Tepaleatepec irrigation and 
power projects, are a credit to 
Mexico (supposing, of course, 
that the sharks Tou’ nab the 
newly irrigated land, as has oc- 
curred before in other agricul- 
tural zones). But the present 
open door policy to U.S. finance 
capital cannot but eventually 
obliterate all the gains. 

Finance capital from the 
United States is veritably pour- 
ing into the country; each year 
its gs jaws bite deeper, 
its hold becomes more secure. 
Foreign investments, almost all 
of which are American, totalled 
$919 million in 1955, but by 
September of last year the 
amount had reached $960 mil- 
lion and was increasing by leaps 
and bounds. U.S. profits in Mex- 
ico for 1955 totalled $67 million. 
To the American taxpayer used 
to astronomical figures this may 
not sound like much, but when 
figured as 837 million Mexican 
pesos carved out of Mexico’s 
impoverished masses, the 
amount is enormous. 

Every time there is to be a 
new, large scale investment in 


| Mexico of American monopoly 


i 


capital, our kept press hails it 


| as a godsend to Mexico's econ- 


omy. Indeed, some investments 


are beneficial, but only in one 
aspect: when the choice lies in 
some industrial activity that is 
either in its incipient stages or 
non-existent. This, however, 
rarely happens since monopoly 
capital has an enormous appe- 
tite for the proven industries, 
the more profitable lines of busi- 
ness such as mining. 

WHICHEVER way you look 
at it, though the mass movement 
of U.S. capital to Mexico brings 
on highly undesirable sca 
tions: the same monopolistic con- 
ditions of a particular industry 
in the U.S. are transplanted to 
Mexico; the rate of profit is ex- 
orbitant; its growingly advan- 
tageous position leads to a con- 
trol of the national economy; 
economic dominance leads to po- 
litical power. In short, if the 
trend continues, Mexico will 
soon become a pretty sad ap- 
pendage, a sort of Cuba or Pan- 
ama. Many organized groups op- 

se this ruinous policy: therein 
ies our hope. 

And what about the impact of 
events in Hungary upon Mexi- 
cos progressives? Although 
there was plenty of serious dis- 
cussion, there were no resign- 
ations from the Communist Par- 
ty as in Britain, no publicized 
enunciations from liberal intel- 
lectuals as in France. The work- 
ers here were too concerned 
with the day to day battle of 
the stomach and class war to 
lend it much thought, and in- 
tellectuals were extremely cau- 
tious to let the smoke clear first. 
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Louisville Private School Won't 
Bale Out Defiant Segregationists 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — A priv- 
ate school principal has helped 
insure integration in Louisville 
public schools. 


Claude Neal, principal of the 
Portland School, which is sup- 
ported by funds from the 
Churches of Christ, refused out- 
right to admti two teenage chil- 
dren after their parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Dupin, pulled them 
out of a public junior high 
school because a Negro student 
is now going there under the 
citywide integration program. 

Neal explained why he turned 
the children down: 

“. + « Because we are too 
crowded now and because we 
don't exist for the of 
taking in children whose ts 
don’t want them to attend schools 


{- 
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where Negroes are students.” 
The Dupines were charged in 
Juvenile Court with contributing 
to the children’s neglect and de- 
liquency. They had taken San- 
dra, 15, and James, 12, out of 
school last Dec. 12. | 
Faced with Neal's refusal, the 
parents told Judge Louis Jull 
they would send their children 
back to school this week, and 
that the decision “was forced on 
them.” | 
Judge Jull remined the delin- 
uent parents, “The law requires 
t r children be in some 
school. If you sre not sending 
them to school then you are im 
violation of the law. 
The city’s assistant school sup- 
erintendent told the judge that 
the children’s return is ‘satisfac- 
tory, . 


} 
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- Rows of Clean White Houses ... 


By MICHAEL GOLD 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ONE OF the changes 
I've noticed since return- 
ing to beautiful San Fran- 
cisco after 30 years— 
The city seems to have gotten 


a coat of paint. It used to be a 
much shabbier place. Street 
after poor street was lined with 
houses as warped and paintless 
as a sharecropper’s shack. 

Now from the bay you can 
behold the hills covered with 
rows of dazz- 
ling white 
houses, clean 
and gay in the 
sun. What hap- 
pened? Have 
the landlords 
gone crazy or 
got religion? 

The cost of 

paint has gone 

up at least 300 

percent in these 30 years. Is this 
painting the work of angels who 
are supposed to be above priv- 
- ate profiteering? 

An old friend who still long- 
shores for his daily bread and 
gasoline, offered one explana- 
tion. 


“Our trade union movement 
did it,” he said, “Since our strug- 
gle to boost the wages began, 
the workers have been able to 
buy their own homes. Unlike 
the landlords, they take pride 
in the place they live in. They 
paint the houses, and that’s why 
the city looks cleaner and 
brighter.” 

Well, that sounds reasonable. 
It’s not the first time that a 
higher wage scale has beauti- 
fied a community. Yet the cost 
of new paint here may ‘have 
been also helped by the, great 
boom in which the whole coun- 
try is now floundering. Wages 
are high all over. It isn't just a 
paper boom, like the Codlidge 
prosperity. This one has given 
new suburbs to all the cities, 
and put expensive cars in many 
a workers garage. 

* 


‘THE new car of this period is 
a fitting symbol of the general 
advance. Was there ever before 
such a big-rumped, high-chest- 
ed, two-toned job, glittering like 
dime story jewelry and needing 
only a loud perfume to make it 
resemble the Madame of a high- 
class bordello. 

You can see hundreds of such 
flashy cars lined up along the 
streets of the awful slums where 
Puerto Ricans, Negroes and Ital- 
_ians live in New York. This is 
a strange contrast with the tall 
tubercular tenements of poverty. 
How explain the contradictions to 
a man 0 Mars? But the tale 
is simple: these cars are being 
bought on time. The tenement 
people often spend more on their 
car installments than on food. 
They skimp, they make a daily 
sacrifice, to keep such cars. It 
is the American Way. With slum 
dwellers, their apartment is often 
a dreary, foul place, —_- 
as a prison. But in a glittering 
new shiny car every man is a 
king. The car becomes a symbol 
of freedom. It's their one pride 
and luxury. 

The only fly in the soup is 
that most Americans never really 
own their cars. A spectre haunts 


‘ each one—the mortgage! If you- 


_lose your job, fall sick, break a 
leg,’ or are otherwise without 


wages for a month or so, your 
house of cards scatters in the | 
i ; | “over us all. And the little white 


wind. 
* Yet this is the American Way! 


home a furniture suite, a frigi- 
- daire, TV set, clothing, a house, 


“ phy. They p 


a bathroom, an encyclopedia— 
anything at all! Thus, the aver- 
age San Francisco worker, de- 
spite his high average wage, 
carries an average load of debt 
that would stagger a Missouri 


mule, 
a. 


I HAVE even known a family 
that was paying instalments to 
a hospital for their newest baby. 
They only had six months to go 


before they would really own | 


their child. It’s a new way of life. 
“Live it up. Enjoy it while you 
can. Don't postpone living be- 
cause of your old-fashioned fears, 
After all, the Deluge. If some- 
thing does happen, and the car, 
the frigidaire, the furniture and 
even the baby are repossessed by 
their real owners in Wall Street, 
at least you will be left with 
some beautiful memories.” 


Is this a sound foundation for 
any economy? It is not, of course. 
There inevitably comes a time 
when the people have reached 
their limit in the way of instal- 
ments. They have borrowed 
years ahead on their wages. 
When they have to stop buying 
any more instalment luxuries, the 
economy starts slipping. It has 
begun to happen that way in the 
auto and TV-radio industries. 
They are overstocked. A lot of 
quiet shivering is being done by 
financiers. In the Wall Street 
press you will read many a jolly 
optimistic article on the infinite 
stability of the credit-buying 
boom. As an old-fashioned cash 
buyer who hates the chronic debt 
and bankruptcy of the New 
American Way, I, can only say 
they are whistling a little too 
cheerfully in their graveyard. It 
is still not a sound economy. 

It is an economy, too, whose 
prosperity is based largely on 
production for war, that most 
treacherous of economic quick- 


sands, Such an economy can only 
lead to an H-bomb war that will 
wipe out the human race, or to 
another depression. 

* 


REMEMBER, during the Kor- 
ean War when rumors of an out- 
break of peace often caused days 
of panic on Wall Street? Peace, 
they seemed to say, has become 


the enemy of the American peo- 
ple! Peace is the enemy of high 
wages and the regular payroll! 
Wall Street was joined by the 
porkchop philosophers who lead 
many an American trade union 
today. It is one of the shames 
of our time that fabor has done 
so little for world peace. 

Yes, the atom’ war menace and 


its economy needs broader and: 


better thinking than the pork- 
chop leaders have given us for 
years. The porkchop gains can- 
not protect the American peo- 


ple from annihilation by war or 


epression. Such a philosophy 
can paint the houses white and 
ive good food to workers’ iam- 
ies. Yet the bomb still hovers 


houses are under the bomb. And 


they rest on the shifty founda- 


tions ‘of a war boom. 


Hitler's workers, too, were 


hiloso-| include the entire establishmen 


subdued by the chop phi 

‘red undér the 
war economy, then it all end- 

ed in a bang and a whimper. 
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Change the World| Threepenny Novel— 
Richest Satire Ever 


THREEPENNY NOVEL, by Bertolt Brecht 


(Grove Press—$1.75) 


By ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 

IN 1716 one of the world’s greatest satirists, Jonathan 
Swift, wrote to his friend Alexander Pope: “What think 
you of a Newgate pastoral among the whores and thieves 
there?” Pope evidently thought little of it, but the idea 
continued to fascinate Swift and ten years later, with his 


own inimitable choice of adjec- 
tives, he remarked to the popular 
dramatist John Gay that a New- 
gate pastoral “might make an 
odd pretty sort of thing.” 

Gay was deilghted with the 
suggestion and used it as a basis 
for his most successful comedy— 
“The Beggar's Opera’—with its 
triple-muzzled satire. This first 
mocked the romantic idea of an 
underworld peopled by valiant 
highwaymen, glamorous ladies 
of the night, and a generally il- 
licit, dangerous but free and 
adventurous community where 
honor prevailed among thieves, 
and a short life was at least a 
merry one. Next it more seriously 
attacked the corruption of cour- 
tiers and office-holders in circles 
where no fashionable woman 
was as faithful to her husband as 
as a whore to her bully, no 
lawyer could truthfully assert 
that he was as honest as a high- 
wayman, and no _ magistrate 
would consider any evidence 
material which did not find its 
say into his pocket. Finally those 
in the know—and this included 
all the operetta’s first audiences— 
relished the obvious caricature 
of Sir Robert Walpole (prime 
minister of England from 1721 
to 1742) in Peachum, the gang's 
fence, patron and betrayer. 

But John Gay was no Swift, 
and after the first shock of sur- 

rise had worn off and life at 
both ends of the social scale had 
been superficially reformed, 
there was little bite left to dis- 
comfort a respectable middle 
class audience. Revivals of the 
“Beggar's Opera” suitably emas- 
culated for a less free-spoken 
age, played to politely amused 
spectators able to take ts satire 


as lightly as they did the good- 


' humored mockery of love, politics 


or business in Gilbert and Sul- 


| livan’s “Iolanthe” and “The Pi- 
rates of Penzance.” 


* 


JUST 200 YEARS after its first 
performance as this “Newgate 
Pastoral” was fading into an in- 
nocuous classic, it attractec the 
attention of another of the 
world’s few great satirists, Bertolt 
Brecht. In 1928 he launched his 
powerful and exciting contem- 
porary satire, “The Threepenny 
Opera,“ (now a musical hit in 
New York) into the lurid and 
disintegrating world of postwar 
Berlin. 

That operetta too proved 
enormously successful, and satis- 
fied. everyone but Brecht him- 
self. He was as fascinated with 
the theme as Swift had been, 
and felt there were possibilities 
in it he had not yet completely 
realized. Five years later he 
published his 400-page novel, 
‘A Penny for the Poor” which 
has now been reissued as the 
“Threepenny Novel.” 

“This is, I think, the richest, 
most savage, and most consist- 
ently illuminating full-length sa- 
tire I have ever read. It sustains 
for the length of an entire novel 
the imperturable, bitter, pene- 
trating ‘mockery which over- 
whelms. us in. Swift’s “Modest 
Proposal” and in the very best 
pages of Mark Twain's “Connec- 
ticut Yankee” or Voltaire’s “Can- 
dide.” : ss 
_ Beginning with a one-legge 
setae oF the Boer War, too 


simple to know that even a beg- 


gar must pay for a corner to beg 
on, the view quickly. widens to 


of Peachum, “the ‘gar’s 
Friend” who takes him off the 
streets because he knows that 


“there are... a few things 
which can soften the hearts of 
people today, but... after these 
things have been used a few 
times they cease to be effective, 
for man has the terrible ability 
of being able to make himself 
hard-hearted at will... .” 

Peachum himself immediately 
begins to move in higher spheres 
as he becomes involved in the 
formation of the Marine Trans- 
prot Company, organized to sell 
rotten troopships to the govern- 
ment, 

* 


BUT ALTHOUGH his maneu- 
vers and problems hold us in 
rer.uine and increasing suspense, 
Our most intense interest soon 
shifts to the business life of a 
Mr. MacHeath, proprietor of a 
newly organized chain of B. 


shops. “We must not work 
against human nature, proclair - 
my Mr. MacHeath in his sensa- 
tional articles, but with it! As 
far as their organization went, 
the B. shops were a result of 
this discovery. Instead of em- 
ployes and mere salesmen, ine 
firm of McHeath had for its 
sales organization self-supporting 
shopkeepers. These (careiully 
chosen) shopkeepers had been 
enabled by the firm to open B. 
shops. The firm had stocked the 
shops for them and arranged 
credit for the goods. Every 
week they received a consign- 
ment of goods which they had to 
dispose of. They were absolutely 
free to do what they liked with 
the goods. As long as they paid 
the price of the rent and their 
wares, there was no one to exam- 
ine their bookkeeping. They 
were only pledged to keep prices 
low. .. . The shopkeepers most- 
ly did without expensive assist- 
ants. The whole family worked 
in the shop. ... In this way, 
wrote MacHeath in another ar- 
ticle, the disastrous disintegra- 
tion of family life, so much de- 
plored by all philanthropists, ° 
checked. . . .” 

After we have followed the or- 
ganization of the B. shops, *’.> 
fate of their “owners” and the 
ways in which MacHeath secures 
bank financing and meets the 
competition of other chains, we 
are as ready as he himself is to 
ignore the irrelevant fact that a 
thieves’ gang organized by “Mac 
the knife” had become a “buying 
organization” to supply cheap 
goods. As MacHeath indignantly 
says in the course of a murder 
trial of which he is almost the 
innocent victim: “[the prosecuting 
attorney] meant to imply that 
my goods are stolen. Supposing 
I do buy them from bankrupt 
shops. In effect, that comes to 
the same thing as if I stole them; 
their éull price is not paid. And 
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Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein is 
a writer and lecturer whose most 
recent book is “The Creat Tra- 
dition in English Literature: 
from Shakesperae to Shaw.” She 
edited and contributed a bio- 
graphical essay to “I Vote My 
Conscience,” a posthumcus “po- 
litical autobiography” of the late 
Vito Marcantonio. Formerly an 
instructor of’ philosophy at New 
York University, she was for 18 
years principal of the Robert 
Louis Stevenson High School in 
New York. 


P 


 . 


even if I did pay these little 
shons the full price, they're not 
the manufacturers. The manu- 
facturers, that is “the button- 
makers, have the buttons stolen 
from them, even if they are pcid 
for their work. Of course they 
are not paid the full price. For 
where would be the profit 
then?” 
* 

THE TEMPTATION to quote 
page after page is almost irre- 
sistible. But no two or ten or 


twenty exampies can really give 
any adequate idea of the rich 
variety and mordant depth of 
Brecht’s irony. A girl seeking an 
abortion, for example, is rebuked 
for her insolvency: “. . . anyone 
can come and say they don't 
want to give birth! Of course 
blood is thicker than water and 
every mother thinks her own 
child. too good for this world. 
Her child must be made the ex- 
ception! It’s a good thing that 
abortion costs money. Otherwise 
there'd be no stopping.... 
But not only limitations of 
space prohibit more quotation. 
For already some injustice has 
been done at under-emphasis to 
the extraordinarily brilliant plot- 
ting, the detailed, concrete ac- 
count of financial manipulations 
(rivalling in interest those of 
Dreiser's Financier), and the 
sheer drama of scene after scene 
of unexpected and startling jux-. 
taposition or confrontation. The 
characters. too, beginning as 
simple linear caricatures, grow 
imperceptibly in subtlety and 
depth until they become terrify- 


. ingly familar types, and we are 


appalled to realize how. unmon- 
strous. and commonplace .they 
are. Brecht not only asked, but 
also. answers King Lear's femous 
quetsion: “Is there any cause in 
nature that makes 


- 
. 
pv 


_ hearts?” | | = 


: 
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TV VIEWS 


Mahalia 


By BEN LEVIN 


THE BIGGEST TV event 
for me in recent days (or 
nights) was Mike| Wallace's 


cross-examination|of the Ne- 
gro gospel singer, Mahalia 
Jackson, one 

Friday at Ill 

p.m. on Chan- 

nel 5. I] was ees 

sorely tempt- Fem 

ed to write a ear: 
column on that Bers 
interview. But 
I had already 
written about } 
Mike Wallace's © 
Night Beat, I | 
had mentioned it several times 
since then, and I 4m on guard 
against making a pet hobby of 
any one program. Besides, in the 
case of Mahalia Jackson, there 
was the delicate subject of re- 
ligion. 

And so I sought other pro- 
grams for comment. But, alas, 
the frank and fearless face of 
Miss Jackson haunted me, and 
everything else on TV for the 
next week seemed tepid by com- 
parison. ) 

. 

A REVIVAL of “Intermezzo™ 
with Sidney Howard and Ingrid 
Bergman on Million Dollar 
Movie turned my thoughts to the 
mushrooming practice of reviv- 
ing old films, but the specimen 


at hand cooled my enthusiasm. 

Long, long ago I put down 
$1.50 at an arty playhouse up- 
town to see “Intermezzo,” and 
I was saddened by the dime- 
novel sentiment I got for my 
pre-inflation money. 

This movie and I are now 
many years older, but: our rela- 
tions have not mellowed with 
age. I do not sob with the sob- 
bing violin that packages this 
story of a married middle-aged 
violinist’s love for a schoolgirl. 
Furthermore, the scenic inter- 
est disappeared in the narrow 
contines of the TV screen. 

And that is one of the difti- 
culties with movie _ revivals. 
Upon a large canvas, the visual 
appeal may overcome mediocre 
dialogue, but the same movie 
on television often appears as 
dead as the shrunken heads in a 
cannibal collection. 

* 

ORIGINAL TV _ productions 
were no better in these recent 
days. There must have been good 
programs, but I missed them, 
for no} one person, even if he 
has nothing more usefiui to do, 
can posibly cover all the offer- 
ings. 

I turned, on)a Sunday at 7:30 
p.m. to “Ruggles of Red Gap,” 
a 90-minute musical. Michael 
Redgraves, Imogene Coca, 
David Wayne, and other cele- 
brities worked hard with the 
score, but the. rhythmic noises 
had little gayety, and from the 
Visitors in my room there rose 
a shout, “Turn the damn thing 
off.” 

TV audiences, in the shelter 
of a private home, are not as 
polite as those in public places. 

o 


PRODUCERS’ Showcase on 
‘Channel 4 offered another 90- 
minute extravaganza, Audrey 
Hepburn and Mel Ferrer in 
“Mayerling,” and this I sought 
anxiously_as a good subject, for 
time was growing short and the 
deadline was upon me. 

I had read the French novel 
by Claude Anet upon which the 
TV play was based, and found 
in it, among the gilded bric-a- 
brac of a story of Vienna in the 
1850s, a poignant tale of the 
love of a young girl for Rudolph, 
the son of the Emperor Franz 
Joseph. 

Here, too, I was met with a 
90-minute disappointment. Miss 
Hepburn was very pretty, Mr. 
Ferrer was as princely as a 
Spruce .tree,, and. old Vienna 


bits of Mozart but the dialogue 
was tedi.us, and when the hero 
and heroine decided it was best 
to kill themselves, I  sleepily 
agreed with the decision. 

I thought, as 1 compared the 
play with the book, that the 
trouble lay in the producers’ lack 
of faith in the spoken word. Ac- 
tion was interpreted only as 
physical movement. Well-writ- 
ten and well-spoken dialogue 
must be the mainstay ob a TV 
show, much more so than is the 
case with the larger-size ofter- 
ings in the movie theatre. 

My only reward for turning 
to “Myerling” was the sight of 
Basil Sydney as the Emperor 
Franz-Joseph, and though his 
lines gave him little scope, it 
was good to see an actor who 
in the dim past gave me so much 
enjoyment in such parts as Pe- 
trucchio of “The Tgming of the 
Shrew.” 

7 

HAL MARCH in “The Tale of 
a Comet” on Studio One, Chan- 
nel 2, had elements of inter- 
est, but I could not make up 
my mind, during the 60 min- 
utes, what was comedy and 
what was tragedy in this story 
of the rise and fall and rise again 
of a TV star. 

Mr. March, like Steve Allen, 
has deliberately adopted a 
“down-beat” habit of sinking 
his voice at the end of lines, 
which seems to be a sophisticat- 
ed way of pretending you arent 
acting, to cover up the grim fact 
that your acting talents are in- 
deed pitifully limited. 

The scene in which the hero 
quarrels with his script writers 
might be hilarious satire to those 
in the business or to other per- 
ceptive people, but all I saw 
was the antics-of a pampered 
idiot. 

* 

MAYBE it was all Mahalia 
Jackson's fault, these dour re- 
actions of mine, for all through 
this TV turmoil, echoes of Miss 


Jackson’s answers to Mike Wal- 


lace rang in my memory like a 
buoy in a storm. 

I contess that at the time of 
the Friday night interview I felt 
embarrassed when Mike put 
whet I thought were tactless 
questions, but Miss Jackson was 
herself not a bit disturbed. 

Can a man be good even if 
he doesnt believe in God, she 
was asked, and without hesita- 
tion she gave the perfect an- 
swer. Certainly such a man can 
lead a good life, but he cannot 
be “saved.” And this, it seemed 
to me, was exactly what Lenin 
meant when he wrote that work- 
ers should not be divided on 
earth over the question of what 
happens in heaven. 

This answer also showed that 
Mahalia Jackson, radiant in her 
belief in the litera] truth of the 
BYble, had a heart large enough 
for those of her fellow-men and 
fellow-women who have other 
beliefs. 

Of such, may I say, is the 
kingdom of Socialism. 

Miss Jackson also explained 
firmly but kindly why she had 
turned down large sums from 
night clubs, though Mike tried 
to snare her with a Bible quo- 
tation about saving sinners. She 
was not above singing in night 
clubs, but she distrusted condi- 
tions under which she would be 
exhibited as a trickster in tech- 
nique rather than what she really 
was, a singer of the ways of 
God, 

The interview was a noble 
contrast to the Ed Murrow Per- 
son-to-Person success story that 


same evening, in which Roberta’ 


Sherwood, a motherly soul, re- 


lated how she, a humble hoof- 


er struggling for years to make 


a living, was one day touched 
by the finger of King Walter 


Winchell; ‘and, ascending to’ the 


Copacabana, was turned to gold. 


rere 
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EVERY historical struggle has its de cisive battle—like Stalingrad that turned the 
tide of the world war against fascism. The decisive battle in the tremendous upsurge of 
American labor that began in the 30s was t he 44-day sitdown strike that paralyzed the 


General Motors empire and forc- 
ed its executives to sign on the 
dotted line. 

After that strike and the event- 
ful Feb. 11, 1937, when the cor- 
poration signed, labor's victories 
came like an avalanche. The U. 
S. Steel contract came five weeks 
later without a strike, as did 
many others. 

There were some fierce strug- 
gles, too. Many lives were lost, 
as in the “Little Steel” strike 
later that year. But the decisive 
battle that so much influenced 
the course that multiplied union 
membership five-fold — from 
3.5 to 18 million — began late 
at night on Dec. 30, 1936, when 
the tired, hungry workers at the 
Fisher Body, No. 1 plant in Flint 
just stopped work and sat down. 


Some weeks earlier, several 


days after Franklin Roosevelt's 
sweep of 1936, the workers at 
Fisher 1, as everywhere, felt 
good and a bit “cocky.” So they 
had a little rehearsal sitdown for 
several hours that brought them 
some fast concessions. Up until 
that time, for months, Wynd- 
ham Mortimer, vice-president, 
and Bob Travis, Toledo leader 
of the UAW, were slowly build- 
ing up union machinery, mostly 
through quiet little house meet- 
ings and grievance struggles. 
* 


FISHER BODY 1 was shut 
down and Fisher 2 followed. 
But the workers stayed in. Then 
the news wires began to pop. 
The key Fisher plant of Cleve- 
land was shut by a strike. Then 
Anderson, Ind., Janesville, Wis., 
St. Louis, Norwood, O., and 
quicker than GM _ vice-president 
William Knudsen knew what 
happened, the vast GM empire 
of nearly 100 plants was down 
— struck or shut down. 

The workers inside the Fisher 
plants, as if they had done it a 
hundred times before, method- 
ically went about the business 
of setting up machinery — their 
own police force, committees to 
take care of the well-equipped 
company commissary, sanitation, 
discipline, education, entertain- 
ment, publicity, ete. And their 
wives and other family people 
came cheerfully to the windows 
of the plant with blankets, food, 
reading material, and held up 
children to be kissed goodnight. 
The long’ assembly line of up- 
holstered but “unfinished auto 
bodies provided fine sleeping 
chairs. The company didn’t dare 
shut off the heat. The workers, 
in turn, assured the best possible 
care for the machinery. 

. 

WHO WERE the people with 
initiative and leadership? They 
were mainly an active core that 
Mortimer and Travis had already 
built up. But it was people with 
a socialist consciousness and as- 
sociation with the Communist 
Party and the then leftist Social- 
ist Party of Michigan who stood 
out in the key positions. While 
the major leaders at Fisher were 
Communists, the group that Jed 
the sitdown at the Chevrolet 
plant were mainly Socialists. 
Later the three Reuther broth- 
ers, then Socialists, came to Flint 
io join Mortimer and the other 
Communists in the leadership. 

Having practically lived with 
the strike through its 44 stormy 
days, and known at close hand 
some of the precarious moments 
of that great struggle, I do not 
hesitate to say today that were 
it not for the spirit and stamina 
that the “reds” instilled and the 
workers’ unity, the strike might 


have been smashed. 


At one point, police, apparent- 
iy re off by stoolpigeons 
that fewer than 100 were in the 
Fisher 2 plant, launched a tear- 
gas attack. But they were fought 
off in an intense battle in which 


strikers replied with: nuts and 
bolts and a ‘stream from high 


pressure fire hoses. Fifteen work- 

ers were wounded in the battle, 

but the strikers held the plant. 
* 

ALL the strikebreaking tactics 
in the “Mohawk Valley Formu- 
la,” first tried successfully by 
Remington- Rand and then 
spread nationally by the NAM, 
were tried in Flint. A so-called 
citizens’ “Flint Alliance,” a vig- 
ilante outfit, was formed under 
the leadership of one George 
Boysen, 24 years a Buick pay- 
master. Every conceivable tactic 
was tried to work up a lynch 
atmosphere against strikers. A 
sweeping injunction was nullified 
by defiance. 

Following the battle of “Bull 
Run” at Fisher 2 (because the 
bulls ran) a judge issued 1,200 
John Doe warrants charging 
criminal syndicalism, ass a ult, 
riot, destruction of property and 
even kidnapping. But cooler rea- 
soning prevailed in the office of 
then governor Frank Murphy 
(later Supreme Court justice). 
When Sheriff Wolcott read his 
assortment of pleas and court 
orders at the windows of the 
struck plants, he was roundly 
laughed at. 

At some moments it looked as 
though the continuance of the 
sitdown hung by a hair, but the 
men inside went through with 
their usual band music and en- 
tertaiment They had discovered 
a great deal of talent in ther 
ranks, During the period they 
produced loads of poetry — I 
am indeed sorry that a compila- 
tion of the output [ had was lost 


somewhere. 
— 


THE . sitdowners also went 
through an intense education 
course in unionism and, for some 
Marxian socialism. The bundle 
of Daily and weekly Worker was 
eiibal eagerly. And how wel- 
come I was in the plant when I 
crawled in through the window 
one night. I was offered the best 
auto body to sleep in. 


Probably the one most sus- 
taining element of the sitdown 
in Flint was the realization that 
upon that small body of men 
hung the outcome of the entire 
nationwide walkout. It was one 
of the key plants without which 
most others couldn't move. It 
also took some clever maneuver- 
ing on top, with John L. Lewis, 
then in his prime and CIO at- 
torney Lee Pressman, then a 
Communist, most distinguished 
in that respect. And no less an 
important part in that picture 
was played by the Communists 
of Michigan then headed by. Wil- 
liam Weinstone. It was Wein- 
stone who pressed most vigor- 
ously for a policy of Communist- 
Socialist unity in the strike, and 
that unity was undoubtedly de- 
Cisive in the outcome. 

* 

THEN came the great Feb. 
11 when General Motors sur- 
rendered unexpectedly. The 


scene shifted to the court of Re-— 
corder Judge George Murphy, 
the governor's brother. Knudsen 
and his fellow executives walked 
in with solemn faces, as though ° 
they came ‘to bury someone. 
Lewis was ill in bed. Homer 
Martin, the phoney who, by a 
quirk of history was then UAW 
president, had been wisely sent 
on a tour by Lewis to “build - 
up morale” so he wouldn't in- 
terfere in negotiations at a cru- 
cial point. | 
Mortimer headed the union 
group and signed the one-page 


. agreement along with Pressman, 


to be followed by three GM ex- 
ecutives. Lewis signed later. It 
must have burnt up Knudsen and 
his pals that the two signers for 
the strikers were “reds.” But it 
was the most important little 
piece of paper Knudsen ever 
signed, 

GM wanted the plants vacat- 
ed. But in Flint the strikers said 
that not until “Mort” comes and 
tells them personally they can 
leave would they do so. It took 
two more hours before we reach- 
ed Flint. In the meantime all 
Flint, known until then as the 
“biggest company town in 
America,” was preparing for the 
celebration. 


POUNDING on a typewriter 
in the Western Union office as 
thousands paraded outside, [I 
tried to give the Daily Worker 
readers some idea of the: spirit 
of that moment. Here’s part of 
what I wired for next morning’s 
issue: 

“The actual ceremony of va- 
cating the plants began at 5 P. 
M., when thousands massed at 
Fisher Body Plant 1. There were 
bands playing, firecrackers and 
torchlights flashed everywhere as 
approximately 1,000 marched 
out of the gates singing ‘Solidar- 
ity. From then on there were 
waves of deafening cheers. 
Wives, children, daughters and — 
mothers leaped at their loved 
ones, as they came marching out 
like a conquering army. 

“Heading the parade was the 
strike committee, then followed 
the international officers and or- 
ganizers of the UAW. Alter them 
came a coffin in which lay the 
stuffed likeness of George Boy- 
sen,. head of the defeated strike- 
breaking Flint Alliance. After 
Boysen’s ‘body followed about 
50 heavily bearded workers. 
They swore they would not 
shave until the strike was won. 

* 

“As the mass of workers, join- 
ed by the sitdowners marched 
to Chevrolet, Plant 4, they left 
behind them a huge sign over 
the plant which reads ‘Victory 
is Ours.’ Close to the sign was a 
dead rat hanging by a string 
labeled ‘Boysen.’ : | 

“The mass grew as it neared 
Plant 4. Joined by the Chevro- 
let workers the procession mov 
ed to the scene of the ‘Battle of 
Bull Run,’ so named because the 
bulls ran outside Fisher No. 2, 
where more. sitdowners joined. 
Following speeches. by John 
Brophy, Bob Travis, their fight- 
ing leader, the parade surged 
through Third Ave. isto the 
downtown region and took over 
the town with Boysen’s ‘body’ 
in front. 

“Workers who stood ori the 
sidelines were swept into the 
great march, They all marched 
to Pengally Hall, union head- 
uarters, which is now christened 
the birthplace of organization 
for automobile workers.” 

+ 
THAT was 20 years ago. Somm 
of the men who led that strug- 
gle are now.retiring on pensions 
won through the UAW. This has 
been a period of considerable 
progtess for the'avorkers in im- ~~ 


provement of their living stand- — 
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the Men Who Made It Possible 


WON... AND 


WON SINGE 1937 
® Seniority rights. 


® Wage increases: for assemb- 
Jer $1.22 per hour increase; 
for skilled trades $1.55-$1.93 


Sak Pere ee ee 


STILL TO GO 
1958 GOALS 


e “Biggest money raise in the 
union's history” 
Shorter work week without 
loss in pay 


Flint axdown. a edennae 7 20 Savoie 20 , Later 


_ Veterans of the sitdown strikes which established the UAW in General Motors get together at the UAW's 
National General Motors Conference. All of them have been active in the Union during the whole 20 


years it has represented GM workers. 


The Sitdown veterans and their local unions are, left to right: Fred 


Bibber, Local 735; Bruce Malott, 581; William Genske, 581; Dean Egan, 659; Tom Russell. 14; Charles 
Westphal, 22: Bert Foster, fs Kenneth Davey, 326; William Wojciechowski, 174: Walter Park. 663; John 


DeVito, 45; Ted Hawks, 25 


Elmer Yenney, 12}: John Thomas, 25; H. E. Carroll, 93; Joe Ditzel, 14; ‘Chris 


Boyer, 14: ‘Lou Adkins, 95; Sam Seirmarco, 598: Herman Threlkeld, 659. 


They Said If Poison 


»PEEDUP 
REMAINS 


DETROIT 
AFTER the basic demand of 
nion recognition was won from 
eneral Motors on Feb. 1I, 
1937, the union representatives 
began pushing for new victories 
in the matter of hours, wages, 
speedup, etc. That speedup still 


emains the bane of the existen.e 
of the auto workers is seen by 
today’s struggles on that issue. 
According to statistics, pro- 
ductivity of workers in General 
Motors has increased 58 percent 
from 1947 to the end of 1955. 
Here is some idea how 
is giant monopoly squeezed 
more production out of workers 
through speedup, automation, 
“engineering changes,’ cutting 
down on relief men, laying off 
workers and demanding those 
left turn out the same produc- 
tion. 
Cars produced per worker 


In the same period according 
to the statisticians, profit increase 
per worker was 2()1 percent. 

This GM speedup is cited by 
the Chrysler Corporation as the 
pattern they wish to follow. 
“Tex” Colbert, Chrysler chief, 


has told’ the UAW that produc- 


tion in Chrysler plants will have 
to be brought up to that of Gen- 
eral Motors plants if Chrysler is 
to be able to “compete.” 

GM speedup sets the pattern 
for all the rest of the industry 
and leaves in its train broken 
men and women, aged long be- 
fore their time. As a result, there 
are 100,000 jobless in auto en 
the 1957 model, people who 
never got back to work. 

This year, with the model 
only several months on the line, 
some six GM plants had io 
threaten strike before the com- 
pany would even talk about pro- 
‘duction standards. It is signifi- 
caut that Fisher plant 1 in F lint, 
the fortress of the sitdowns in 
1937, was the first this year 
to challenge the company on 
‘speedup and make it back up. 


‘ard, and job security. Many now 
‘active in the union were the 
‘children held up by mothers in 
‘front of windows of Fisher 2. 
But with all the improvements 
‘the struggle is not lessening be- 
cause the workers have a higher 
perspective and they have the 
cay age of 1,600,000 mem- 
s to fight with. And, as they 
ad to say. in some of those hot 
“capital- 


a sussions in F isher 1, 


a is still capitalism.” 


Fails, Try Briggs... 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


, 


DETROIT—Twenty years ago the workers in auto 


used|to say, “if poison fails, try Briggs”. 
characterized that monstrosity of an 


Briggs plants in Detroit. 

A idok at the front page of the 
Detroit News, Jan. 19th, 1937, 
shows) this headline: 

“2.000 Pickets Gassed; Line 
Shuts Briggs Plants.” 
This headline is typical of the 
bitter | struggles of 1937 when 
seventeen General Motors plants 
were on strike, like the Briggs 
workers, for union recognition 
and settlement of innumerable 

grievances, 

While the GM workers were 
sitting down in many plants, 
refusing to budge, Detroit police 
and company finks were tossing 
tear gas and using violence to 
drive |Briggs workers out of the 
Meldrum plant. 

On/|Monday, Jan. 19th, one of 


the ‘bi ggest demonstrations up 


— The UAW has a 
tough sfruggle with General 
Motors when it comes to getting 
it to adopt a non-discriminatory 
hiring policy, upgrading, appren- 
ticeship training, getting Ne- 
groes| into skilled jobs, a UAW 
spokeésman said. He declared 
that GM hires only token num- 
bers of Negroes when it can get 
away! with it and then hands 
the Negro a broom. 

While the union has had some 
small) success with the other Big 
Two,| Ford and Chrysler, there 
still is a long way to go. The 
union spokesman said that Ford, 
now building new plants around 
the country, many of them in 
the south, is hiring only small 
numbers of Negroes and then 
for the broom ‘and brush jobs. 

Some months ago the State 
FEPC Commission of Michigan 
started to investigate GM’s hir- 
ing policy and upgrading in 
GM's biggest concentration, the 
city of Flint. They did so at the 
request of the union. The re- 
sults are not yet known, except 
that among the hundreds of ap- 
prentices brought in to learn 
skilled trades, no more than one 
or two are Negroes. 

While the union has made out- 
standing gains in the 20 years 
since the first contract was sign- 
ed in 1937, Negro rights have 
not made similar progress. 
There are over 350,000 produc- 
tion workers in all the GM 
plants, thousands of them Ne- 
gro men and women. The time 
has come for writing into the 
next GM contract the union's 
FEPC model clause to -give 
these Negro workers equal op- 


That was how they 
“open shop,” the 


to that time paraded before the 
Briggs plant at Meldrum. Dodge 
workers, Toledo workers, West 
Side workers, set up a mass pick- 
et line. 

Before that day was over, 
Dick Frankensteen, at that time 
UAW organizational director, 
and Dean Robinson, vice-presi- 
dent of Briggs, signed an agree- 
ment reinstating all the fired 
workers, including Emil Mazey, 
present UAW secretary-treasur- 
er, who led this strike. 

Victories like this’one helped 
the GM workers to stand solid 
and eventually win their victory 
over the biggest of them all, 
General Motors. 


William Oliver, co-director 
of UAW-FEPC department — 


a ee ee ee 


per hour increase 
Grievance procedure 
Cost of living increase 
Pensions 


Group insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, paid 50 percent by the 


company 
Supplementary 
ment benefits 
Paid vacations 
Paid holidays 
Call-in pay 
Union shop 


unemploy- 


Eliminate skitled trades ‘wage 
inequities 
A complete medical and hos- — 
pitalization plan paid by the 
company 
Lowering of pension age 
Increased ‘pension benefits 
A severan pay plan 
Elimination of outside con- 
tractors 
Improved vacation plan 
Improved supplementary un- 
employment benefit plan 

® Eliminate merit spread 


Missing in this set of demands is one for the inclusion of the 
UAW’s FEPC Model Clause in the contract. That clause reads: 

“The company agrees it will not discriminate in the hiring of 
employes, or in their training, upgrading, promotion, transfer, lay- 
off, discipline, discharge, or otherwise, because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, political affiliation, sex or marital status.” 


rs — —— ee 


Wages Up 


DETROIT. — Wages paid per 
dollar of sales in 1955 to Gen- 
eral Motors workers was 17.5 
cents. Profits per dollar of sales 
in 1955 was 20.4 cents. Back in 
1947 wages paid per dollar of 
sales equaled 21.2 cents and 
profits per dollar of sales was 
14 cents. 

Profits per worker since 1947 


$2 063 


$4 870 
_ $4,282 


$6. ‘202 

In the 1956 figures, not vet 
available, profit per worker will 
be about the same as 1955. 

Another thing that’s going to 
bolster the UAW demand for 
“the biggest raise ever’ in com- 
ing negotiations is that in many 
GM shops, while the profits were 
rising, the income of the average 
worker was dropping as much as 
$700 to $1,000 in 1956 as com- 
pared with 1955. 

In one GM plant, Fisher Body 
in Cleveland, a clerical worker 
dropped from $5,600 in 1955 to 
$4,700 in 56. A press room work- 
er suffered better than a $500 
income slash. A material hand- 
ler saw his income drop below 
$4,000. 

In Cleveland, GM admits that 
the average decline in earnings 
for its employees there was 


about $320 for the year of 1956. 


THOSE WHO 
SIGNED 


A press release, dated Jan. 31, 
was issued by the United Automo- 
bile Workers giving the text of 
the one-page agreement—the first 
—signed by General Motors on 
Feb. 11, 1937, ending the great 
sitdown strike. 

“It was the most important docu- 
ment GM ever signed,” says the 
UAW release. “From this stemmed 
billions of benefits to GM work- 


>> 


ers. 
The UAW also gives the signa- 
tures under the pact. Those who 


signed for the union were Wynd- 
ham Mortimer, first vice-president 
UAW; Lee Pressman, general 
counsel of the CIO, and John L. 
Lewis, chairman of the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization 
(later CIO), 

The signers for the company 
were William S. Knudsen, J. T. 
Smith, and D. Brown, vice-presi- 
dents. 

Mortimer, who was well known 
as a Communist when he signed, 
is today living in Los Angeles and 
has for years been ignored by his 
union. Pressman who was then 
also a Communist, according to his 
own testimony before a congres- 
sional body, is in private law prac- 
tice. 
ee ae 


HOW THE BOYS IN CHEVY NO. 4 GREETED THE NEWS 


This: silshele to ennai Bhtades old. .It hors trenton of worker th a ost te he UA, ti 
and, General Motors, signed Februaty 11, 1937. . ..., . ) 
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Dear Editor 


More Views on 


Today's Newspapers 
NEW YORK. 


Dear Editor: 

The two views on whether 
newspapers are better than ever 
in the issue of Jan. 27, are a wel- 
come start for further discussion 
of what is a very ¢mportant sub- 


ect. 

Mr. Roy A. Roberts maintains 
that newspapers are more re- 
sponsive to their obligations to 
reader and community than ever 
before. Mr. James A. Wechsler 
says the American press si over- 
whelmingly owned and operated 
by Republicans who fix the rules 
of U. S. political debate. 

As concerns technological 
equipment and ical 
quality the American newspapers 
are way ahead of any other in 
the world. But as true that fine 
clothes do not make a gentle- 
man so it is equally true that 
attractive printing and clear 
photo-pictures do not express ex- 
cellence of truthfulness in the 
news stories and editorial com- 
ments, 

The American newspapers are 
big business enterprises. Large 
numbers belong to what are call- 
ed chains or single person or 
corporation ownership. Revenue 
from advertising has become so 
eagerly sought by publishers that 
much of the independence of edi- 
tors to deal honestly and courage- 
ously with social, economic and 
political questions has nearly 
vanished. Consequently today’s 
newspapers are very little social- 
ly-minded, socially motivated. 
Their points of view are strong- 
ly influenced by the compulsions 
the protit-motive imposes on 
them. 

Scoops and sensations are com- 
mon practices. They are in the 
habit of emphasizing the excep- 
tional rather than the represen- 
tative; that which is apt to cause 
the greatest excitement rather 
than what could induce sober 
reflection. 


During the past 10 years of 

the witchhunt phobia the news- 
apers have set a record of reck- 

ess falsifications and exaggera- 
tions about the guilt of thou- 
sands of citizens who have been 
chosen victims for political per- 
secution. Thus trial by news- 
papers stands as one of the most 
flagrant violations of fournalistic 
integrity the country has seen. 

No one can study the press 
without perceiving how large a 
section of it is employed system- 
atically, betuistently and deliber- 
ately in fostering international 
hatreds. 

Dr. Curtis D. MacDougall, 
professor at the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern 
University, in a speech he de- 
livered some seven years ago, 
said: “Unless we can ignore all 
the warnings of our atomic scien- 
tists . .. that another war would 
be the destruction of western 
civilization, a peaceful way out 
must) be found. The American 
press as a whole is not helping us 
find that way.” 

Are newspapers better than 
ever? The question needs con- 
tinuous and conscientious study. 

ONE EAGER FOR 
HONEST JOURNALISM 
“ 


Good for Vickie! 


What About Hood? 


Dear Editor: 
In the issue of Feb. 3 there is 
a story on the front page under 
the by-line of William Allan rée- 
garding the winning of the Amer- 
ican Legion award for American- 
«im by Vickie Wellman, daughter 
a‘ Peggy and Saul Wellman. 
What the article has to say about 
the accomplishment of Vickie 
Wellman and the pride of 
parents, Communists and 
workingclass : 


eral is 


is in no manner, shape or form 
an effort to take from her any- 


reap 


what I have to say in, this Jo'ter, ,. take 


Letters from Readers 


thing which she justly deserves. 

My beef is with William Allan 
and the editors of The Worker 
who, in the last analysis, are re- 
sponsible for the publication of 

e article. 

Alongside the article there is 
a picture of Vickie Wellman and 
a young Negro, Ezell Hood who 
also won same award as 


Vickie; yet in the body of the | 


article there is not a — word 
regarding him. Don't Billy Allan 
and the editors of the paper feel 
that the parents, the Negro peo- 
ple, the workingclass and the 
people in general also have the 
same justified pride in the ac- 
complishment of this young Ne- 
gro. 

Are we and they thus not en- 
titled to. know something about 
him and to have his story — 
up. It seems to me that a fai 

te de so smacks of: 

1. White chauvinism 

2. Sectarianism 

3. “Communist” arrogance 

Let me briefly explain what I 
mean by each of these. At pres- 
ent one of the major fields of 
struggle of the Negro liberation 
movement is that the integration 
of the schools. The major argu- 
ment of the worst v@hite suprema- 
cists against this is that Negro 
children are inferior. 

Here is a concrete example of 
the falsity of this charge, and it 
appears that the editors are so 
insensitive to the needs of this 
struggle that they fluffed the ball 
on this one. 

This has also to do with the 
question of sectarianism in that 
all we see in this is the accom- 
plishment of the daughter of a 
Smith Act victim, without iden- 
tifying her accomplishment in a 


natural way with that of the | 


struggles of the Negro people for 
their liberation, in this way show- 
ing the basic identity of the 
struggles o& the Communists, the 


workingclass and the Negro peo- {§ 


ple. 

Its attitude is arrogant in that 
it tends to say “See how brilliant 
the Communists and their chil- 
dren are” while at the same time 
ignoring similar and better ac- 
complishments by others and 
what is worse in this particular 
case the ignoring of what un- 
doubtedly is a brilliant young 
Negro. It seems to me that while 
the editors of The Worker are in 
general against sectarianism, and 
see the need for identifying our- 
selves with the American work- 
ingclass and Negro people, when 
it comes down to the concrete 
they show a woeful lack of under- 
standing and an insensitivity of 
what is required to do this. - 

The least that the editors can 
do to make up for some of the 
harm that has been done is to 
immediately write up an article 


on Ezell Hood to be published 


in the next issue of the paper. | 


This should be accompanied with 
a public apology by the editors 
of the paper to Ezell Hood, his 
parents, the Negro people and 
the American people in general 
for their failure in regard to this. 
WONDERING 
. oj} e 

(This point raised by this 
reader is valid, though we feel 
he exaggerates its implications. 
On checking with Billy Allan, we 
learned it was not possible to get 
a story about rome Hood—Ed.) 


Compares Traffic 
Slaughter to War 


Dear Editor: 

In regards to your: question- 
naire, Sunday, ‘pe 6th on traffic 
fatalities, I will endeavor. to of- 


fer a constructive opinion. First, 
, may I congratulate the 
tackling a.subject of ‘such vital 


paper on 


ce, it is both national 


the necessary steps to halt 
means of self-destruction. 
{Continued on Page 14) 


‘For Their Kind, There 


Could Never Be An End.....’ 


ON THE occasion of George Washington's birthday Feb. 22 we present an excerpt 
from Howard Fast’s distinguished novel on Washington, “The Unvanquished,” published 
in 1942. This is from the last chapter, which tells the immortal story of Washington's 
recrossing of the Delaware. After being driven out of New York and down through New 
Jersey while his army melted away, Washington with a handful of ragged men, on Christ- 
mas day, 1776, recrossed the Delaware and fell upon the Hessians at Trenton, routing them 
and taking 1,000 prisoners. “The foxhunter” mentioned in the opening sentence is Wash- 
ington. The excerpt is published by permission of the author. 
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By HOWARD FAST 


Leaning over his saddle, the foxhunter asked 
Glover, “How are things now?” 

“As well as can be expected, sir.” 

“You have the boats ready?” 

Glover nodded, but pointed to the spinning ice 


cakes. 

“You can get us across?” 

“We'll get across,” Glover said. “Maybe a little 
more time than we reckoned on, but well get 
across. When do you want to start?” 

The tall man looked at his watch and then at 
the sky. He thought that in about twenty minutes 


it would be dark enough to veil their movements 
from the other shore. 

“Men first, then the guns?” 

“A little of each,” the tall man smiled. 

He rode along the line of his men. They were 
crouched on the cold ground, and as he by! an 
a succession of white faces turned in the dusix to 
look at him. He thought that it would have heen 
the right thing to say something to them, but ]#ok- 

* 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ing at their faces, there was nothing for the life of 
him that He thought mattered enough to put into 
words. He wondered whether they felt, as he did, 
the crashing insanity of this last desperate move. 
And what did they think of him? Did they hate 
him or did they love him, or did they follow him 
as sheep follow a leader? Was the stake, the in- 
tangible something called freedom, big enough? 
Was it worth the suffering, the starving, the cold 
and the hunger? . 

He didn’t know. Once he had been sure of 
many things, but now he was sure only of ‘the 
dark, singular path he must travel. He was lonely, 
and he knew that regardless of what happened, 
regardless of what came out of this, victory or 
defeat, glory or ruin, there would never be com- 
pensation nor relief‘from that loneliness, Still, he 
was not unhappy; often, he had said and written 
that he would not undergo this again for any re- 


ward on earth, but now he ‘was not quite certain © 
of that ‘fact. He had learned something terribly -’ 
difficult for an aristocrat, for a foxhunter, for the : 
wealthiest ‘man in America; but now that he had © the 


learned he would not have been willing to unlearn. 


Wanting more than anything else to be loved and - 
_ respected by others, he had found: 


a strange peace 
For hours and hours the infantry had been 
standing and crouching motionless in the cold; 


now, at last, the . der came to move. Their limbs 
were stiff and their joints creaked as they walked; 
they oe their hands and beat their knuckles 
against their stumbled and fell and 
got 

and they 

way the M 

smart there! Step lively!” They jostled 

each other, and some of them 


and cursing. The grinding crunch of the ice cakes 
and the constant thud against the frail sides of the 
boats made their throats contract, but they didn't 
hold back. They went into the inky blackness slow- 


ly but certainly. 


For all the cold, the artillerymen poured sweat 
as they put their shoulders to the cannon, and 
strained and heaved them onto the barges, some 
of them standing waist-deep4n the ice-cold water, 
others fighting the cannon on the rocking boats as 
if the big, insensate pieces of metal had suddenly 
cone alive, others staggering under the weight of 
cajjister and iron balls. And the fishermen, groan- 
ing at the clumsy, butter-fingered landsmen, 


‘ cuksed and directed and pleaded. Knox, his huge 


voice drowning out all other sound, roared com- 


mands. 
“Come at it there! Stand to it] Put your should- 


ers to it, God damn you! Put your shoulders to it!” 
A barge overturned, spilling three horses into 


the water, creating a sudden maelstrom of confu- 
sion as the frightened beasts fought the current, 
neighing shrilly. Sullivan, whose horse was among 
the three, shouted, “Get them! Get them! For 
God’s sake, don’t let them drown!” 


The foxhunter, stumbling sthrough the dark, 
looking for the harried, tireless Glover, came up 
with Knox and grasped both his shoulders, de- 
manding, “For God's sake, Harry, it's past mid- 
night! Why can’t you get the guns loaded?” 

Knox was soaked with sweat and river water, 
alternately feverish and chilled, his boots full of 
icy slush, his hat gone, his coat split down the 
back. He looked at the tall man pleadingly, shak- 
ing his head, “I'm doing my best, sir, I can’t do 
more than that. It’s the ice. The boats can’t go 
across to where they want to go; they have to float 
downstream and then be dragged up. And I’ve 
been trying to get powder and shot across, sir—in 
case we want to use the guns in a hurry.” 

“Well, get them across, Harry! Get them across! 
And call for Glover. My voice is gone—call out!” 

Knox roared and bellowed like a bull, but 
when he turned around again, the Virginian had 
gone off into the dark. |: 


At two o'clock in the morning, most of the 
army had already been ferried across the river. 
Working like demons, the fishermen. had once 
more accomplished the impossible; they had 
pushed the army and guns through the black 
night, the ice and the-cyrrent, to a point on the 
other bank some nine miles distant from the Hes- 


sian encampment at Trenton. Glover, coming to 
report, found the foxhunter standing with Knox 
and Greene. | 
“I think that you had better go across now, sir,” 
Glover said. “The worst part of it is over.” 
Washington nodded, and Greene took his arm 
to help him down into the boat. But he stood 


_ aside and said, “Get in, Harry. I'll feel safer once 


youre set.” 


weight, Harty, and trim the boat.” 
} ' 
t had 


to ‘hi 
lose against him, was the m 


an end, but only new beginnings. 
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- Ike’s New Envoys—Millionaires All 


By ART SHIELDS Ambassador Whitney — the oil are many. His family’s too. His sis- 
: pa ‘man — will be a rival and ally of/ter, Joan, for instance, is married| 
ONLY millionaires need |Britain at the same time. He'll be|to the largest stockholder in the 
apply. That sign might be |a rival in Arabia, where King Saud,|huge Armco Steel Co. (largely non- 
hung over the leading U. S. the Standard Oil partner, shoots it union). 
embassies in Europe. For out with British shieks for the oil gay himself is a banker as. 
‘ ; below the Saudi border. And he’ll| well as an oil man. He controls the 
President Eisenhower s four be an ally of Britain against the|big U. S. Trust Co. of New York 
new selections for the embassies in| pegples of Iraq and Iran. An ally|with its five billion dollars of trust 
England, France, Italy and Ger-|—and a rival too. For the U. S..oil/funds. ... This is one of the hidden 
many are worth ten and hundreds/ men are the junior partners in those|facts about the ruling class un- 
of millions of dollars. two oil lands. And they want to be-|covered by Victor Perlo in a forth-, 
The wealth of these ambassadors-|come the majority stockholders in-|coming book for International Pub- 
to-be makes the riches of Nero’s| stead. ‘lishers. . .. | 
Imperial Rome seem petty indeed. 7 “Tock” also owns the “Minute 
For Ike's new envoys include: (1) THE Whitney family is we]] | Maid” orange juice outfit and other 
a Standard Oil heir; (2) one of the known in Britain. “Jock’s”. aunt firms. And ‘he is a big exploiter of. 
world’s biggest glass manufactur- Edith Whitney married 4 British semi-colonial labor in Cuba. | 
} > ‘) a tay a Coast ae Lord—Baron Queensborou h—many * | 
late endeoer Mellon, the Pittsburgh 509g = Ma nis ane P ig _WHITNEY’S Cuban wealth is in 
billionaire. 1K fo DS itieh ¢ "y a9 “8 nickel and manganese ore. One ol 
Ike’s envoys won't represent the hae ve D wt et cae ane Won|his companiés owns the rich “Nic-| 
American people, of course. They This hank “ d Tit kali AS hs nickel mines of Oriente Prov- 
couldn't if they tried. They belong Sia gcc ws ~ tag = peg ee ince, that net fat profits every year. | ay mee 
to the inner financial oligarchy./ But tke’s new dealer at the British| ness mines are owned by the 2 
And the wall between them and} oi table is a money man first offeror pe ee oy “act WHITNEY ‘HOUGHTON 
the people is high and wide. ee a res ofr ats eile Whitney is chairman and chief L aileatan : aE 
They do represent Wall Street) «py a fi italist,” Whitney see ERE: th: third of its employes work| sidered to be the ablest expert on 
however. And they have a three- boasted when “s * Stag bai q “6 These Cuban profits are only be- : rh eae aay hei, A‘ i Latin th ld' war of t] apes a Fell 
fald job to do. They are going German troops in ptr in 1944. ginning. Witney s ‘mines can pee- A are and E ati And this im- bedk anal BIG “BUSINESS. 
overseas to speed the cold warland asked for his occu sation. And duce 10 percent of the nickel of the list ie k os controllin He is p rcesaad of the board of 
against the Socialist lands; to throw the story says that the American | C@Pitalist world. And the market for | ice j po ‘Glass ’ the ie Zellerbach Gere: the 
Americas weight against the mili-} GJ, with him were somewhat nickel steel armor; nickel steel ay Ty 'H te : rf ‘ily j the glass $400 000,000 sere d fa be 
tant masses everywhere, and to} startled by this frank admission forgings and nickel alloys for jet! ; “ fal ah of a 9: It aad fi | f th ih d] any his 
swing big deals for American bank-! But sein Mince and oliticai Plane engines is rising. And the | 9 nercent tl yaar sto k of. old ; ee : T hlaesl il 
ers, oil barons and\other tycoons. | money desle have Blen i the Whit-| ™ulitant labor leaders, who helped | is $130,000 000 ace B it th PI dire ogre Ag esse 
my |money deals have bee in the hit-| push up the miners’ wages have this $130,000, concern. But the Plan director in Italy. Se 
, ‘ney blood for three generations. ‘been rounded up bv the Batista Dank has the say in larger policy; Zellerbach used the Marshall 
JOHN HAY WHITNEY -- or| * { dictatorsh; of Cuba. : questions. And the bank's chairman,| Plan against the militant Italian 
“Jock,” as the horsey crowd calls} WHITNEY’S grandpa, William | ’ Ae Howard Sheperd, sits on Corning’s; unions. And his admirers tell this 
him—is the richest of this crew.’C, Whitney, made his first big pile Fortune Magazine reports that poard, while Houghton is a “Na-|story: 
1 the “Communist-led" Confedera-' ¢i9),) City” director. An appeal came for Marshall Plan 


And the most pleasure-loving too.| by grabbing New York street car|,: . 
; g ition of Labor of Cuba worried the. * ‘loans from the Garibaldi Coopera- 


His racing stables are the biggest! franchises. The old Metropolitan | «7; 0.4” yp: ab cial 
in America by tar.' And his horses— Railway Co. was the fruit of this! ~ icaro management a tot. a HOUGHTON can be expected to) tive, which was connected with the 


Twenty Grand and others—have|work. The franchises came from) 2° only in wages. The labor lead-'.),.+e the imperialist viewpoint of|Italian Seamen’s Union. Zeller- 
made turf history; But Ike didn’t! Boss Croker’s Tammany Hall. For|~.> kept Bh ioe drumfire of Press his co-“National City” director,| bach’s economists reported that the 
pick him for the London embassy Whitney was the Rockefeller Linh. | Criticism, Says Fortune. Their Leo D. Welch, who once said: loan was a good business proposi- 
ecause of his horse flesh. But for) with the crooked Tammanv boss charge that the Nicaro works, with) « | | As the largest producer, tion. The Co-op had excellent credit 
his oil stocks instead. whom he had saved from a murder | - giant fence of barbed wire, WaS the largest source of capital . . ./ratings. But some one whispered 
“Jock” Whitney and his two sis-| convictions vears before. an American Concentration Camp we (that is American Imperialism) that its leaders were “Communists.” 
ters own millions of shares of the} “Jock’s” own financial interests)” especially embarrassing. must ... assume the responsibility And Zellerbach growled: “Not a 
Standard Oil companies. The | * ‘of the majority stockholder in the) cent!” 
shares come from his great uncle,|‘ |  *! WHITNEY’S experience as a co- corporation known as the world.” | * 
im reef bide - ae IKE‘S “BIG FOUR” lonial exploiter will make him more Quoted by Victor Perlo in “Ameri- rete K. E. BRUCE, the next 
iner, who joined the first Rocke- | sensitive to British-American prob- can Imperialism.” Houghton is a|ambassodor to Bonn, Germany, is 
feller oil firm nearly 90 years ago. AMBASSADORS TO BE ems in the Middle East, it is widely director of the 15 billion dollar | as rich and reactionary as Ike could 


And “Jock” has hundreds of mil- JOHN JAY “JOCK” WHIT- |believed. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. | wish. He kept Mellon business ties 


lions of dollars today. NEY (London): Standard Oil Such “sensitivity” to the colonial| Welch is vice-president and|after old Andy's daughter divorced 
* heir; racing king; banker, sul- | masters problems may also be ex- | treasurer of the Standard Oil Co. | him. And he can deal with the 


IKE NEEDED another oil man! phur and nickel magnate. pected of Ike's Parisian ambassador-) of New Jersey as well as a “Na- heavy industrialists of West Ger- 
in London. Old Winthrop Aldrich,| © AMORY HOUGHTON (Paris): |to-be. The press. says ‘that Ike has|tional City” director. And this many as one of the heavy ones him- 
the brother-in-law of John D.| Director of the $7,000,000 First (selected Amory Houghton, the Standard Oil tie links him likewise self. 

| These ambassadors are well 


Rockefeller, Jr., the head of the! National City Bank of New | chairman of the big Corning Glass|to Whitney. | 
Standard Oil clan, was leaving. And} York; Glass Trust chief. 'Co., although this has not yet been} As U. S. ambassador to wert boar — for the class they repre- 


OIL is the issue when British and JAMES ZELLERBACH officially announced. And Hough- Houghton may differ wiht Premier | sent. But the common people, who 
American diplomats come together.| (Rome): West Coast Paper Trust |ton is closely tied to colonial fi- Mollet as to whether America or|look at these embassies from the 
OIL—Middle East OIL—is_ the! leader. ‘nance. | France shall dominate North Africa. outside, don’t have a look in. For 
booty they quarrel about. And OIL DAVID K. E. BRUCE (Bonn): The tie comes through the giant But he'll agree that Africans must the Whitneys, Houghtons, Zeller- 


brings them together again when| Former sen-in-law of Andrew | First National City Bank of New, be kept under an imperialist heel. bachs: and Bruces represent the 
* ‘narrow caste of the American super 


they fear the oppressed Arabian| Mellon, the Pittsburgh million- | York—a seven-billion-dollar institu- | 
de JAMES ZELLERBACH, thejrich that wants to dominate the 


peoples will decide to nationalize! aire. tion. For “National City” is Amer- 
the riches underground. os J | ica’s leading imperialist bank. More next ambassador to Italy, is con-' world. 


‘Workers Are Really Burning Themselves Out on the Job...’ 


(The following column by Harry Bridges, president of the ‘ed out of a chance to make over- are fairly certain—prices will con-, workers into unions in order to im- 
International Longshoremans and Warehousemens Union, appeared time pay. ‘tinue to rise, the cost of living will | Prove the lot of the working people 


in the ILWU Dispatcher.) In an industry like rubber, become higher, and wages—where|—and that always meant shorter 


WHAT makes.'sense as a) In those industries where there Where a six-hour shift has been in they increase—will continue to lag hours of work, It was precisely at 
d Seimei in th 'is a constant threat of unemploy- effect in some plants for some behind the cost of living. The pres-| times like we now have—good times 
goog union program m we ment, as in auto or steel or rubber, time, more and more of the work- | sure on the workers to spend more —that the old unions fought for and 


face of the economic situation | : paleo *lere have thites to castving & see ss won reduction in hours. 
the adoption of a shorter work Irying hours on the job will grow greater. But what do we have today? Too 


in the nation in 1957? When | week as a means of spreading the Ond job and putting in a 50 or 60- The pressure to spend more hours| an uhions now regard extra work 
you come right down to it,’ work and protecting the workers hour week on two jobs. Its a Vi- on the job comes up in other ways, | |. i iia: wands” ah a Yaalink ahleil 
the problem which is common to from layoffs has made some sense | C0US circle in which the worker too, For example, more and TOTO | | alten’ valid ela . al ‘o fo 
most American workers today is to the men on the job. on the job and the union mOve- woskers want to forego their VaCa- | nore work. And during properous 
how to work the proper number But wherever employment is a|/™ent are both moving. tion time off and simply pocket)): 66 overtime hours pe ar ras 
of hours each week at a high little more secure because of the| American workers are forced to their vacation pay while staying ‘sought after ‘ind shnulestuesd wAvive 

enough wage to meet the payments! way industry operates, or because Put in more and more hours on the on the job. ever possible 
which fall due each month. of the security guaranteed through | job to maintain the standard of liv-| How long can this go on? It’s the The realities of life in the United 
We have come a long way from a union contract, union bargaining ing they feel they and their fam-| responsibility of the labor move- States these days are such that 
the time when workers resented | has concentrated on wage increases ily should enjoy, And no one can ment to begin looking for some s0- workers are really burning them- 
the hours which they had to spend|or improvements in benefits, And ®tgue that people should want to)|}utions which are truly in the inter-|celyes out on the job. Good times 
on the job in order to make a liv-' many rank and file members seem/!ive without the many goods rO-'est of the working people. The re-|have come to mean a chance for 
duced by American industry. They ‘sponsibility of the union doesn’t! stead employment at longer hours 


ing. More and more American to want it this way. They want the| an | 
workers are driven to work longer|higher weekly take-home pay, | @ve 4 right to the better living end after it has helped get a worker at a high rate of pay. 


hours in order to increase the size! rather than more leisure at the same| these goods make possible. /an opportunity to wear himself out} It’s about time we in the ILWU 
of the pay check. And many work-| or slightly lower pay. However, more is involved in'on the job. recognize that this kind of pro- 
ers today think a union is doing a * standard of living than take-home; Of course for the worker on the gram is not a workers program. It 

pay Or working ard enough—and | short week, or the worker facing is not a good union program. May- 


good job—in fact a service to the} THE fact is that there is not 
membership—if it can arrange for, much evidence as far as the mass long enough—to buck the steadily) mechanization or automation, the|be we haven't got the answer yet, 


more work opportunities for its | industries are concerned that the Tsing cost of living and the inter-|pattle is still to make ends meet|but we'll be on our way to figuring 
members and more chances to work workers want fewer hours of work €st on the installment Boo aags by putting in 40 hours — straight/it out if we can begin to get our 
overtime hours. badly enough to seriously fight for; Standard of oe should mean a'time — each week. And there are|members first to see this useless 
In the earlier days of the Amer-|a shorter workday or work week.; Chance to enjoy life. After all we'plenty of workers in this situation’ merry-go-round as it really is. 
ican labor movement the demand} The more usual ‘situation is a beef Work to live. We shouldn’t—as so today, including many in this union| We have to begin to measure 


for shorter work day was a demand over who shares in the available ™any are forced to do-live to|—in the Hawaii sugar industry for! what we put out against what we 
for more leisure, for more time off| overtime work. The issue is not, Work. example. | gain. for many workers what 
the job and away from the factory} what it used to be—that someone : ed | WE SEEM to have forgotten|is gained doesn't hold a candle to 
or mill. This is much less the case'has been forced to work too many} NONE of us can predict what | that the men who built the Ameri-! what it really costs in effort, sweat, 
today. _ iy ores ‘hours, but that he has been cheat- 1957 has in store. But-some things can labor movement organized iatigue and exhaustion, = =, 


— 
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COUPLE OF QUICKIES 


scoreboard 


—~by lester rodney 


UPON HEARING of the decision of the Communist 


Party Convention to move to Chicago within a week, Mayor- 


Daley of Chicago was reported as saying he didnt want 


the party. 


Why Mayor Daley! What a way to talk! 

Since the Communist Party moved to New York in 
1927, the New York teams have won 30 pennants, and the 
Chicago teams all of five (none by the American League 
representative). So tell those White Sox and Cubs to perk 


up, a better day's a-coming. 
9 


o 


° 


NOMINATION for hero of the week: Bruce Dern of 
the University of Pennsylvania track team, or rather 
formerly of the track team, and thereby hangs the tale, or 


the sideburn. 


It seems young Dern, in addition to being a spanking 
good athlete, happened to be an actor too, and recently 
grew a set of sideburns for a presentation of Caleb in “East 


of Eden’. 


Track coach Ken Doherty told him to shave 


them off and conform with the appearance of the rest of 


the team. 


Dern’s answer—to turn in his suit, and tell 


Doherty in a letter of explanation that he did not care to 
“lose his individuality and become a conformist . 


Dern, who ran the second leg on Penn's winning two 
mile relay at the Penn relay’s last year, is also a journalism 


major. 


As one who can strictly take sideburns or leave them 


alone, I want to jump to my feet and raise the glass to 
Bruce Dern, a young American with hair on his face and 


some guts where they ought to be. 
As for Coach Doherty and his IBM machine ideas for 


athletes—boo! 

IN ITS OWN little way, the 
real college basketball story of 
the vear is not unbeaten North 
Carolina, nor Wilt the Stilt but- 
tressed Kansas, but little old 
CCNY in little old Manhattan. 
Just a bunch of ordinary scholars 


° 


* 

seven years after the scandals, 
they fielded a team in which 4 
of the first 5 never played high 
school ball and yet beat Ford- 
ham’s carefully selected scholar- 
ship aces and bigtime St. Francis. 
Allegeroo! 


19 YEARS AFTER JOE 
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DESPITE OVERWHELMING popular pressure, including the AFL-CIO paper, the govern- 
ment still hounds former champ Joe Louis for back income taxes which are impossible for him to pay, 
the many-way-sliced fight “gates” having long disappeared. This picture shows Joe as a soldier dur- 


ing the war chatting with GI's overseas. 


You see, young Rocky Marci- 


something about taking on all 


Thoughts on Heavyweight Champion Floyd Patterson 


(| December when 21-year- 


old Floyd Patterson xnecked out 
Archie Moore to become the 
youngest heavyweight cham- 
pion ever, you to to think back 
to the night in Jume, 1937 when 
22-year-old Joe Louis knocked 
out Jim Braddock to become 
the youngest ever. 


Both fights happened in Chi- 
cago. Both the precedent bust- 
ers were Negroes. But a lot of 
things are different, more than 
the nostalgic fact that Joe Louis 
won his title over the radio, with 
the listeners having to imagine 
how the great moment looked, 
while Patterson won his over 
TV. Nineteen years measure 
many changes, and while the 
do that they provide a so Mat 
er of things that haven’t chang- 
ed and need changing. 


There was much explosive 
excitement over the advent of 
young Louis as the' best handler 
of his fists in these United States 
and the rest of the world. You 
must remember that beforeLouis 
did it, there was an article 
in Readers Digest entitled “Why 
Joe Louis Must’ Never Be 
Champion” and that was the 
way things were. A lot of peo- 
ple who couldn’t stand the idea 
of a Negro being champion, 
who were worried about it. giy- 


ing someone “ideas,” placed 
their fervent hopes in Max 
Schmeling. Nazi Max was their 
man all right. He proclaimed 
loudly that he would beat the 
“untermensch” and end _ the 
“black dynasty.” He had Herr 
Hitler rooting him on. But his 
program ran into a little trouble. 
Joe Louis’ fists. 


To those in 1957 who would 
like a “better example” for the 
youth of America than a Negro 
champion—and though these are 
far fewer in number than in 
1937, they still exist—the only 
hope on the horizon would seem 
to be luring Rocky Marciano out 
of retirement. This desire 
merges with the purely business 
instincts of the fight promoters 
who drool over the | fabulous 
gate such a fight would bring 
next summer. So Rocky is get- 
ting a lot of pressure to unretire. 


* 

NONE of it takes on the ra- 
cist atmosphere of the Schmel- 
ing-Louis fight, or the explicitly 
stated “Whipe Hope” comebac 
of Boilermaker Jim Jeffris re- 
turn to take on the first Negro 
champion, Jack Johnson. But it 
will be part of the pressure. 


The guess here is that Rocky 
will stay hapjiily retired. He is 
a man going on 33 who made 


his money, has a bad back and 
would have to work like the 
very devil to whip himself into 
any kind of shape resembling 
that which helped make him one 
of the most ftormidably condi- 
tioned and determined fighters 
the ring has seen. And then if 
Rocky did all that, which would 
still leave him with plenty of 
ring rust, far short of his fight- 
ing peak, he would be facing a 
steadily maturing fighter with 
the potential of true greatness 
and the great advantage of 
youth, plus the new confidence 
and quick maturing which 
comes of passing the great test 
and winning the title. 

It would be most unfair to 

Rocky. The man says he has no 
idea of changing his mind. I for 
one believe him. I know there 
is a lot of cynicism about re- 
tirements, and what the lure of 
one more big gate can do. But 
to have spoken to Rocky is to 
feel that here is a sincere man 
who wasn’t and isn’t kidding 
about what he says. 
One thing, you know. If 
Rocky were to .come back to 
meet Patterson, it would be the 
money and nothing else. No 
crass or subtle “white hope” 
stuff could affect him as 
it did Jeffries (who later in life 
denounced racism). 


ano grew up with an idol nam- 
ed Joe Louis. 

Yes, things have changed 
since young Joe Louis’ hand 
was lifted in Comisky Park that 
June night in 37. 

Yet you can’t say there is no 
special significance to the fact 
that young Floyd Patterson out 
of Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant region, the newly crowned 
best fighting man in the world, 
has a dark skin. That time is not 
yet. As long as there are Mont- 
peer as long as there are 
ynch - backed disenfranchise- 
ments in Mississippi and other 
parts of our land, so long will 
there have to be a special mean- 
ing to young Floyd Patterson’s 
ascension. His fists are surely 
sending a message to someone. 


* 


ARCHIE Moore should have 
become a tragic figure after the 
Floyd KO, but somehow the 
tragedy is all literary, and in 
real life the vital Archie doesn’t 
submit to such a formula. 


He was on the Steve Allen 
show along with Patterson two 
nights later and when asked how 
he rated Patterson as a fighter 
laughed “He’s liable to kill 
someone!”, As to what advice 


he had for young Floyd, it was 


comers, bar none, and making 
Archie his press agent. 

When the fight was over, it 
was suddenly strikingly odd 
that these two should have been 
in the same ring together at all, 
for in truth, Archie could be 
Floyd's father. A man of 40 can 
have a fine set of tennis with a 
man of 21. But fighting is some- 
thing else, especially when the 
man of 21 is a Floyd Patterson. 
You think that if things were 
different, as they will some day 
be, Archie weld be honorably 
retired these five years, without 
worry, hailing Patterson as a 40- 
year-old fan instead of going in- 
to the ring with him. 

Will Archie fight again? You 
wish he would quit now. But 
who among us really has the 
right to pompously advise him 
what to do? He was shamefully 
deprived of security a long time 
and none of us did enough 
about it. 

How good will Patterson be? 
Will he be better than the mag- 
nificent Louis? I suspect he will. 
He is better now than Louis was 
at 21. The runners run faster 
now, the ballplayers hit them 
further, and Floyd Patterson 
heavyweight to ever pull on the 
could become the greatest 
gloves. . .-RODNEY ._—s_—. 


Communist Party Convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 
with full confidence to the fu- 
ture. I believe we have a pro- 

m which enables us to earn 

confidence of the American 
workers and nation.” 


Davis, prominent Negro leader 
and former New York City Coun- 
cilman spoke for the adopted 
program “as a contribution to 
unity.” He received storm “P- 
plause when he spoke o 
existence of factions, circles and 
groups in the recent period and 
said “Let’s have an end to these 
now!” There are still differences 
to be fought out, he continued, 
“but I believe we are becoming 
experienced in the new democ- 
racy which must infuse. our par 

-from top to bottom and wi 
fight them out in that spirit.” 


Dennis, who did not speak at 
this time, had given the keynote 
address to open the convention. 
On Tuesday afternoon, when a 
particularly heated floor fight 
threatened to consume precious 
time in proceedural wrangles, 
he made a dramatic and eftec- 
tive plea for all to “subordinate 
these secondary differences to 
the interests of the party.” The 
party members, he said, and 

ople of the country generally, 
‘won't understand that this con- 
vention could not get to its vi- 
tally necessary work and pro- 
g-ams because of interminable 
points of order and special priv- 
ileges not on principled ques- 
tions. Let us act as Communists.” 


* 


SHARP DEBATE marked dis- 
cussion of the definition of the 
party’s basic theoretical concepts, 
with chief attention centered on 
the proposition that the CPUSA 
“interpreted” Marxism-Leninism 
for its own country’s conditions. 
The question of whether Marx- 
ism was to be “interpreted” or 
“creatively applied” has been an 
issue in regional conventions. 
The key sentences proposed for 
the draft resolution te 


“The Communist Party bases 
its theory generally on the eul- 
tural heritage of mankind, and 
particularly on the principles of 
scicntific socialism developed by 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. These 
principles the Communist Party 
of the U. S. interprets, and ap- 
plies, and strives to develop 
further, in accordance with the 
requirements of the American 
class struggle and democratic 
traditions. We must learn much 
better how to extract from the 
rich body of this theory that 
which is universally valid, com- 
bining it with the specific ex- 
periernces of the American work- 
ing class in the struggle for so- 
cialism in the U. S. In doing this, 
the Party must distinguish bet- 
ter between those additions to 
Marxist theory which arc yalid 
for all countries and those which 
reflect exclusively certain unique 
features of One or another coun- 
tr;.” 

It went on to say that the 
CP will have to be bolder “in 
re-examining certain Marxist- 
Leninist theories which, while 
valid in a past period, may have 


ee 


Sailors Union 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

Morris Weisberger, 49, New York 
port agent for the Sailors Union of 
the Pacific, was elected head of 
the union last night to succeed the 
late Harry Lundeberg. 

By an unanimous standing vc te, 
an estimated 1,500 union members 
chose — ‘ “is x secretary-treas- 
urer of the SUP, the top job in the 


vig SI Wig 
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become outdated,” citing such 
examples as the now obsolete 
thesis that war is inevitable un- 
der imperialism, and the inevi- 
tability of violent revolution, 
stating that the party now rec- 
ognizes “the possibility in our 
country of a peaceful, constitu- 
tional transition to socialism.” 

The debate was marked by 
applause for Steve Nelson when 
he quoted Karl Marx as telli 
American socialists; “Just dont 
quote me as scripture,” Nelson 
said it was “time tor us lo grow 
up,” and pointed out that “if we 
don’t interpret, someone else will 
do the interpreting for us.” As an 
example he gave what he termed 
“an attempt by Jacques Duclos 
to interpret Marxism for the 
American party,” and said: “This 
conventioin wil] make its own in- 
terpretations.” 


Al Lannon of New York, op- 

ing the resolution, held that 
‘we are throwing the science of 
Marxism-Leninism out of the 
window” and contended that “a 
strong right opportunist tendenc 
permeates the Draft Resolution. 


The report was carried with 
only 15 nos and 7 abstentions. 


A section on relations with 
other Marxist parties, also over- 
whelmingly passed, stressed that 
“whernational working-class soli- 
darity includes the right to 
friendly criticism of brother par- 
ties or the actions of socialist 
governments. Such criticism, it 
added, had to be “within the 
framework of recognition that 
the fundamental conflict of all 
peoples is wi'h the forces of 
imperialism.” 

* 

WHAT has been called the 
“main line” of the draft resolu- 
tion, stressing errors of left sec- 
tarianism as the primary mistake 
of the past period, also came in 
for hot debate. A majority and 
minority report were orginally 
offered. 

The minority report wanted 
sharp emphasis on opportunism, 
the Right danger. When in the 
course of the debate it becamie 
apparent that unity between the 
two viewpoints was in sight, that 
virtually nobody contested that 
left sectarianism was the party's 
main handicap, the committee 
went back to work and emerged, 
to applause, with a unanimous 
reworded resolution. 

This was in actuality the ma- 
jority report, with a few.amend- 
ments from the minority) “The 
struggle,” the final wording not- 
ed, “must be conducted on both 
fronts, with the main emphasis 
against that which threatens the 
Marxist line of our party at a 
given moment.” 

This threat was specified to be 


left sectarianism. the “main rea- 


son, along with McCarthyite re- 
pressions, for the party’s isola- 
tion. Recognizing this danger as 
primary, it went on, there should 
be a struggle against “existing 
right opportunism,” but stressed 
that this “must be carried on in 
such a way as not to weaken the 
main task.” 

Heavy responsibility for the er- 
roneous “left” policies was, laid 
on the leadership which was the 
resolution stated, “in the main 
responsible for the formulatign 
of these sectarian policies and 
estimates without the widest con- 
sultation of the membership.” 
Better inner-party democracy 
might have avoided or corrected 
more quickly many of these mis- 
taken policies, the resolution 
said. 

© . o 

THERE WERE many other 
important conclusions reached 
and resolutions passed, too many 
for a single post-convention 
story, which does not pretend to 
be a complete account of what 
happened. The Worker will deal 
with some of them in subsequent 
issues as matters of the greatest 
interest to advocates of American 
socialism, to workers, the Negro 
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Ztcmniee  IRCT Is Not Sure 


The members of the Com- 
munist Party's national commit- 
tee who were elected Tuesday 
are: 

Miss Charlene Alexander, Los 

Angeles; 210,1/3 votes. 
Claude Lightfoot, Chicago, 

201 2/3. 

James E. Jackson, Richmond, 

Va., 186. 
Dorothy Healy, Los Angeles, 

176 1/3. 

Benjamin J. Davis, New York, 

174 2/3. 

Eugene Dennis, 174, 
William Z. Foster, New York, 
172. 
Earl Durham, Chicago, 167. 
Doxey Wilkerson, New York, 
143 2/8. 
Carl Winter, Detroit, 143 2/3. 
John Hellman, Butte, Mont., 
141 1/3. 
Fred M. Fine, Chicago, 141.. 
Anna Correa, Denver, 140. 
Carl Ross, Minneapolis, 136 1/3. 
Al Richmond, San Francisco, 
134 2/3. 
_ John Gates, New York, 129 1/3. 
Sidney Stein, Newark, N.J., 
129 1/3. 
David Davis, Philadelphia, Pa., 
118 1/3. 
Charles Loman, 
118 1/3. 
George Blake Charney, New 


York, 115 2/3. 
ice 


New York, 


oa 


mittee of the French CP, greet- 
ings were received from the par- 
ties of China, the Soviet Union, 
Mexico, Italy, Puerto Rico, Can- 
ada and most of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

Throughout the turbulent four 
days there was an undercurrent 
of deep, hard, responsible work. 
Many were the red-rimmed, 
sleepless eyes by 10.15 p.m. 
Tuesday night, when the conven- 
tion adjourned with a great cheer 
and the singing of the national 
anthem. Voting for the National 
Committee members had gone 
into the wee hours of Tuesday 
morning. Many served on com- 
mittees virtually without rest, 
with food brought in while they 
worked. 

When it was over, the delegates 
started back by plane, train, bus 
and car for their cities, shops, 
farms and communities, many to 
reconvened state conventions. 
There were varying estimates of 
how far the party had come out 
of its crisis in these four days. 
There was clearly much more to 
be done to straighten away and 
get back to effective work for 
peace and a better America to- 
day, for socialism tomorrow. 

But by and large, there was 
agreement that in the words of 
Foster, Davis, Gates and Dennis 
Tuesday night, the main thing 
that had happened could be sum- 
med up in three words — “The 
party won.” 


Non-Communist 
Observers Attend 


A group of non-Communist ob- 
servers attended the Communist 
convention at the invitation of the 
delegates. They included: 

ev. A. Muste, secretary em- 
eritus, Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. 

Dr. Stringfellow Barr, former 
president of St. John’s College, 
Maryland. 

Dorothy Day, editor, Catholic 
Worker. 

Rev. John Paul Jones, Bay Ridge 
Presbyterian Church, Breoklyn. 

Lyle Tatum, Peace Education 
Secretary, American Friends Serv- 
ice “Sommittee, Middle Atlantic 
Region. 

Carl Rachlin, Ernest Migdall, 
Dr. Marie Jahoda, representing the 
N.Y. Civil Liberties Union. 

Roy Finch, national chairman, 
War Resisters League. 

Alfred Hassler, Girector of pub- 
lications, Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. 

Bernard Rosenberg, lecturer, 
New School for Social Research. 


Bayard Rustin, executive secre- 


people and al} democratic forees ‘tary, War Resisters Leagiie. 


in our land. 
In addition to the fraternal 
message from the Central Com- 


George Willoughby, director, 


Central Committee for Conscien- 


tious Objectors, 


About Its lies to 4 


Contessed Spies 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


Alexey N. Malyshev, executive director of the Inter- 
nation Research on Communist Techniques, Inc., explained 
last week how he could mairtain that the four self-acclaim- 


ed spies appearing on a telecast 
news conference in Moscow Feb. 
6 were “members of an anti- 
Communist underground organi- 
zation’ and at the same time 
claim the confessions were false. 

“The confessions were false 
insolar as they said they were 
working for an intelligence ser- 
vice, he said. 

Malyshev had been quoted in 
the press here Feb. 8 as pro- 
viding information on the four 
men as members of an under- 
ground organization in Russia, 
the National Alliance of Solidar- 
ists (the Russian initials of which 
are NTS), and as saying NTS 
was afhliated with International 
Research on Communist Tech- 
niques. 

WHEN VISITED by. The 
Worker reporter in his smal] but 
but bright offices on the 13th 
floor of 55 W. 42nd St., and 
asked if the organizations were 
affiliated, he said, “Yes.” But 


Be Prepared 


may not like us tomorrow.” 
a 


The Wall Street Journal com- 
mented on Feb. 8 on the four 
spies caught in the Soviet Un- 
ion: 

“If these men were really en- 
gaged in such a business as spy- 
ing for the U.S., we're extreme- 
ly sorry they were caught.” 

It felt, also, that “we had 
better watch also those who 
don't like us now and those who 


just at that point a woman, who 
said she was public relations di- 
rector for IRCT, rushed in and 
said no, they weren't affiliated. 

Malyshev then was asked, 
“Which is it? You say you're 
affiliated, she says no.” 

He said they were affiliated 
only in “the nature that we re- 
ceive information ffom them.” 
Yes, she agreed brightly, and 
NTS’ information was among 
the best and most reliable they 
received. 

The vouthful-looking _ pink- 
cheeked director then suggested 
it “is like you receive information 
from Texas.” 

“I dont know that we do. 
We never have, that I ‘know. 
We receive information from 
United Press, for which we pay,” 
the reporter said. “Is your rela- 
tion to NTS something like that?” 

Just so, he said—except that 
they didn’t pay. “We subscribe 
to their newspaper,” he said. He 
stated it was published in Frank- 
furt-on-Main, Germany, only in 
Russian. 

HE WAS ASKED if he had 
known the four previously. Yes, 
he said, that is, he had known of 
three since the Soviet press iden- 
tified them on June 15, 1954, 
and on Nov. 25, 1955, but 
nothing was said of the fourth 
until the broadcast. But had he 
known of them before their ar- 
rest? No, he said. 

“I thought possibly you had 
reports from them, through NTS, 
in vour files,” the reporter sug- 
gesred., 

“If I had, I would not tell 
a reporter for the Daily Work- 
er,” he said. 

He was asked if he was cor- 
rectly quoted in the Feb. 8 story 
in the New York Herald-Tribune 
that the four “had been oper- 
ating successfully against the 
Soviet government” before the 
were captured. Yes, he replied. 
On what was this based and 
what was ‘the measure ofsuc- 
cess, he was : aT 

“Take Yakuta (Nicholai 1.) and 
Kudryavtsev (Mikhail P.). They 


oe 


lai 


said they entered the Soviet 
Union in April, 1953, and were 
arrested in April, 1954. That is 
a year. Isn't that success?” 


“I don't know,” the reporter 
replied, gazing out at the sunny 
day and the park next to the li- 
brary across the street, “maybe 
they just sat around in a park, 
maybe they were loafers.” 

“If they sat on a park bench, 
they would not be arrested. 
Loafing is no crime,’ said the 
emigre. 

He was asked if he figured 
an arrest meant a crime. ‘It 
should,” was his reply. 

MALYSHEV was asked if he 
thought the N. Y. Times edi- 
torial of February 9, which found 
that the Soviet case of the four 
who told a television audience 
they were American spies, was 
“manufactured,” tended to dis- 
pute his own charge that they 
were members of NTS operating 
in a Russian underground. 

Not at all, he said. “My abso- 
lute position is they were false- 
confessions,” he said. He was re- 
minded that he had described 
operations against the Soviet gov- 
ernment as “successful.” 

He explained patiently. “Their 
confessions were right in that 
they said they wave members of 
NTS,” he said. But as such, he 
said, their job was to feel out the 
sentiment of the people and such 
matters, but espionage was not 
a part of their work. “Espionage 
has to do with military secrets,” 
“ said, and NTS’ job was politi- 
cal. 

There was a difference, he 
said, between being “a paid 
agent of an intelligence service 
and working as a member of an 
anti-Communist organization for 
the freedom of the people,” he 
said. 

The reporter asked: did Maly- 
shevs organization, IRCT, or 
NTS, have any afhiliation with 
Radio Free Europe? 

“None whatsoever,” Malyshev 
answered. 

“And might I point out,” chim- 
ed in the publicity expert, “that 
NTS is a Russian organization, 
Radio Free Europe is American.” 

NTS had members, represen- 
tatives and branches operating 
openly in West Europe, Canada, 
the U.S., Latin American coun- 
tries, Australia and elsewhere, 
and groups operating undercover 
in Hungary and other European 
countries, supplying information 
to Russian refugees, he said. 

“But its sole object is to lib- 
erate all oppressed people in 
Europe.” 

“But NTS wouldn't have any- 
thing against liberating, as you 
say, any people in Eastern Eu- 
rope if it was sort of incidental 
to liberating Russia?” 

“There is no contr adiction 
whatever in motive,” he said, 
“between NTS and Radio Free 
Europe. It’s a division of labor.” 

She had just the thing to de- 
scribe NTS functions — and she 
dashed into another small room 
and returned with a Manchester 
Guardian editorial. 

It described the organization 
as “part emigre and part under- 
ground,” said it hoped to achieve 
its aims by “a popular revolution 
—as bloodless as possible.” 

“What would you say that 
means in your opinion, “as blood- 
less as possible’?”, Malyshey was __ 
asked,* but’ his watchful press 
agent with a honeyed smile said 

really must be Jeaving for, 

t appointment. | ) 
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ON THE WAY 


MORTICIAN WANTED: 
FOR A DEAD SYSTEM 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


NOT long ago William 
Bradford Huie told a radio 
audience that “down South 


we have to measure our 
progress by funerals.” He meant 
that, as a native 

Alabaman who 

had seen the 

light of racial 

justice, he de- 

pended on wait- 

ing for the old 

stand - pat rac- 

ists to die. Huie 

ought to have 

been _ present 

lat week to 

listen to what the young and 
vigorous southerners of his gen- 
eration have to say about the 
question of equality as envision- 
ed in the U. S. Constitution. It 
was | enough to anne en the en- 
thusiasm of one even so effer- 
vescent as he. And jf he were a 
Negro, it is Eisenhéwer's budget 
against a boll of Alabama cot- 
ton |he wouldn’t be willing to 
wait around in an undertakers 
parlor that long for his citizen- 
ship. 

Coming before the House Ju- 
diciarv Committee hearing on 
civil rights legislation were a 
number of southern officials, 
the most illustrious of whom was 


Gov. J. P. Coleman of Missis- 
sippi. World War I had already 
begun when Coleman was born 
42 years ago, but his memories 
are clearer on incidents around 
Fort Sumter than about Chateau 
Thierry or Bellean Wood, two 
famous grounds where Ameri- 
cans fought. His intimate knowl- 
edge of the life of Jefferson 
Davis must have impressed the 
Congressmen and others in the 
hearing room. In fact, when 
Coleman spoke of degradation 
heaped upon the aging leader 
of the Confederacy, one got the 
feeling that old Jett wasn't dead 
at all but still alive on the old 
plantation at Davis Bend, War- 
ren County, Mississippi. 

In that melodramatic turn of 
speech common to those sec- 
tions of the country where the 
18th Century—and part of the 
19th Century—is still flowering, 
Coleman recited how Cornelius 
Vanderbilt had saved old Jett 
from a longer stay in a military 
prison following the Civil War. 
This was to show the political af- 
finity between the states of New 
York and Mississippi, since Van- 
derbilt was a New Yorker. And 
the husky, six-foot Mississippian 
with the pleasant outdoorsy 
face, pulled out a mellow organ- 
stop and treated the committee 
to this bit of bathos: 


“Mississippi stands in the need 
of friends, . . . After we had lost 
that unhappy war (1861-65), we 
had only $600,000-in cash in the 


banks of Mississippi.” 
* , 

HE WENT on to show what 
progress the state had made, de- 
spite the ravages of “that un- 
happy war,” and the impover- 
ishment and the “carpet bag- 
gers and outsiders... . 

And it was clear to me, at 
least, that Coleman was proof 


enough that “that unhappy war” 


had not been won right. For if 
it had been truly won and the 
victory consolidated, how could 
there be a J. P. Coleman? How 
could there be men like him 
who still worship the objectives 
of the slaveholders’ insurrection 
and practice a form of ancestor 
worship of those forbears who 
have organized the only armed 
rebellion against the government 
of the United States? 

But there Coleman gat. 
nouncing legislation aimed at 


: 
' 
| 
: 


securing the right to vote for 
citizens as ‘totalitarianism’; 
boasting that his state has de- 
cided to close their schools if 
desegregation- is ordered and 
charging that those who want 
desegregation will be “tearing 
down the entire structure’; 
speaking of Negroes (he has 
progressed to the point of not 
mispronouncing the word “Ne- 
gro as if it were 
“Nigra”) and his concern for 
their welfare in the same man- 
ner one speaks of knowing what 
is best for horses. 

The Mississippi Governor, as 
committee chairman Celler, the 
New York Democrat, said, spoke 
well for his side even though 


spelled | 


Rep. Celler added that most of 


the committee members did not 
agree with his side. And in 
speaking so well for his side, in 
exhibiting so well the state of 
mind, parading the utter politi- 
cal amorality, revealing ingrain- 
ed white supremacy spouted 
from a social weed that was not 
pulled after 1865—in doing these 
things, Coleman did us a service. 
For in opposing a mild law 
which would only enjoin per- 
sons from breaking federal laws 
already on the books, and in 
defying the Supreme Court to 
boot, it would not take a phil- 
osopher to deduce the. chances 
a Negro has in Mississippi of 
exercising the rights of citizen- 
ship. 
* 


Was 


COLEMAN 
Rep. Robert Hemphill, a fresh- 
man Democrat from South Caro- 
lina. Hemphill, who was much 
more belligerent than Coleman, 
said any civil rights legislation 
might “open old wounds.” Civil 
rights laws, he added, were aim- 
ed at “helping the colored man” 
and “crushing the southern 
white man.” And he implied a 
stiff battle for white suprem- 
acy when he said white south- 
erners “are the only ones whose 
forbears have never been con- 
quered.” 

But whereas Hemphill only 
hinted at what his kind of south- 
ern white would do if civil rights 
bills were passed, Coleman be- 
came more specific. Coleman 
predicted, if the bill calling for 
a civil rights commission and in- 


junctive powers granted federal 
courts against civil rights viola- 
tions were passed: 

“The average citizen (white) 
will refuse to have anything to 
do with the Negro for fear that 
to do so would land him in fed- 
eral court.” 

Repressions against the Negro, 
Coleman said, would equal those 
of 1890 when lynching occurred 
almost daily. These cruel racial 
repressions, he said, were due 
to reactions by whites to the so- 
called “force laws” aimed at 
guaranteeing full suffrage rights 
to Negroes. 

Coleman and Hemphill and 
those) in Congress who helped 
mobilize them to conduct what 
they hope will be a “little fili- 
buster” to keep civil rights bills 
off the floor until it is too late, 
may find that their little scheme 
has backfired. If it were not for 
the big fact that some ten mil- 
lion Negroes suffer from the rule 
of this type of statesmen, they 
would be quaint museum pieces, 
reminders of another day when 
manners and splendor and a 
stuffy kind of erudition were 
made possible by Negro slavery. 
But it is another matter now. 
We are in the atomic age. 
Democracy is striding through- 
out the — even i —— 
places, where poverty still makes 
theapractice. pt democracy. ,ifli- 


joined by 


Education,” was reprinted by the 


‘on the lynchin 


ple from Colonial Days to the 


Tomorrow's Footsteps 


Walking, walking, keep walking along, 
Walking, walking, been walking se long... 


Footsteps forced back on the sorrow road 
Chains dragging the dust a heavy load 
Bloody marks on tomorrow's road 


Walking, walking, keep walking along. . . 


Master caught a runaway 
Tomorrow my son rise another day 


Rise up my brother free today 


How do they hold the line so long? 
How do they hold the line so strong? 


With Denmark Vesey the line is long. 
| With Harriet Tubman walking along. 


With Frederick Douglass the line 


- With John Brown’s body marching along. 


holds strong. 


Footsteps joining from everywhere, 
Heading for Justice and getting there! 
. 


ag * 
a 


[This poem is reprinted from 
the book “Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, Money, Mississippi and 
Other Places” (Cameron Ass0- 
ciates, paper, 25 cents, cloth, $2) 
by permission of the author a 
publishers. Subtitled “A Pam- 
phiet in Poetry,” about 20,000 
copies of Miss Merriam’s book 
have been sold since its publica- 
tion several months ago. Some of 
the poems have been read b 
Negro ministers from their pul- 
pits and broadcast on radio pro- 
grams. They have been praised 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Benj- 
amin F. McLaurin, international 
field organizers of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and Rabbi Edward E. Klein of 
the Stephen Wise Free Syna- 


gogue. | 
* 


“TOWARD NEGRO FREEDOM,” 


by Herbert Aptheker. New Cen- 
tury Publishers, New York, | 
pp. Cloth, $2.75, paper $2.00.) 


IT IS typical of post-war. 
America that one of the arti- 
cles appearing in this volume, 
that on “Literacy, the Negro, 
and World War II,” originally 
published in the “Journal of Negro 


| 
U. S. Army for distribution among) 
its officers, at the request of the 
Adjutant General, and that a few 
months later, the author, Herbert: 
Aptheker, who had served in that, 
war, was shorn of his rank of major, | 
because of his political ideas, by 
the same Adjutant General. | 

This volume, whose cover de- 
scribes the contents as “Historic 
Highlights in the Life and Strug- 
gles of the American Negro Peo-, 


Present,” is to my mind, the finest 
that Herbert Aptheker has so far) 
produced. That is saying a great! 
deal. | 

Here is another collection of 
Aptheker’s essays and _ speeches.| 
Most of them have already appear- 
ed in print—in the Daily Worker, 
the New York Herald Tribune, the 
Journal of Negro History, the Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, the Com- 
munist, Political Affairs, New 
Masses, Masses and Mainstream, 
Jewish Life, Science and Society. 
All, however, have been revised 
and brought up to date. Three im- 
portant and moving documents; 
have never been printed before; 
one is the text of a speech on the 
South, and two are radio addresses 
over Station KPFA at Berkeley, 
California. 

All of the chapters have the vir- 
tue of immediate timc): ess; many 
were composed “on the drum- 
head,” notably the radio broadcasts 
of Emmett Till in 
Mississippi and the expulsion of 
Miss Autherine Lucy from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. The histor‘cal 
material—more than half of which 
deals with Negro history from Re- 
construction to the present—is also 
of pressing import, for Dr. Apthe- 
ker does not think of history mere- 
ly as the past; he regards it as fore- 
runner and causation of the pres- 
ent, and proves that from the 
arsenals of yesterday, we may still 
requisition weapons for the strug-| 
gles of today. These struggles be- 
come more pressing as we approach 
the centenary of the Civil War: 
once and for all we must solve the 
problems which this nation set it- 
self one hundred years ago. 

These pages present a rare com- 
bination: complete factual accur- 
acy (the result of wearisome and 
difficult hours of research) is weld- 
ed to passion, sarcasm, bitterness, 
and invective. 


“If Attorney General Brownell 
really wants to find advocates and 
users of force and violence,” said 
Dr. Aptheker in his speech on the 
lynching of Emmett Till, “there is 
plenty of evidence of conspirators 
and: users:efforce and vielence and 
it is written in blood all over the! 


‘commitment to moral values. A 


8 


;cancer which, to exist, must be 


itive policy of maintaining mores, 


‘Speaking of the laws forbidding 


state of Mississippi.” There is bit- 
ing comment in his radio address 
on the expulsion of Miss Lucy, for 
Dr. Oliver Carmichael in 1952, as 
President of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, commented on a distressin 

absence in higher education z 


few years later, the same Dr. Car- 
michael, as President of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, agreed to the 
expulsion of Miss Lucy from the 
institution of learning which he 
headed. “Dr. Carmichael’s lan- 
uage, comments Aptheker, “is 
elevated; his demeanor sober; his 
visage troubled. But his actions are 
barbaric.” 

Of special interest—to me at any 
rate—are the polemics against 
America’s racist laws, and the way 
in which Aptheker deals with the 
argument which even liberals some- 
times use to dampen the fight 
against such laws. Who has not 
heard from honest progressives 
that “Laws against jimcrow do no 
good; equality can be achieved and 
chauvinism wiped out only by a 
l-o-n-g, s-l-o-w process of educa- 
tion.” Dr. Aptheker replies suc- 


cinctly: “If laws are ineffectual 
against jimcrow, why are laws 
needed for jimcrow? Racism is a 


nurtured by stimulation—by a posi- 


customs, laws and propaganda that 
serve to feed the deadly growth.” 


Dr. Aptheker has made an in- 
tensive study of the Nuremberg! 
laws—what else can one call them? 
—in the United States, both North 
and South. The results of his re- 
search are startling even to me, 
although [ have concerned myself. 
with them for three decades. The 
ruling-class white declare that 
separation of the races is “neces- 
sary and natural and divine and in- 
stinctive.” However, writes Apthe- 
ker, “just to be helpful to God and 
nature the ruling class decides to 
enact jimcrow laws anyway.” 


intermarriage, he remarks that 
marriage “unites in the holy bonds 
of matrimony those whom only 
death (and thirty of the United 
States) might part.” 


The book proves once more the 
pioneering nature of Aptheker’s 
work. To give two examples of 
many: The essay “Class Conflicts in 
the South” was published in 1939, 
it opened a new path which other 
historians have followed. The ar- 
ticle “American Imperialism and 
White Chauvinism,” published in 
1950, was the first to state explicit- 
ly the relation of imperialism to 
systematized jimcrow. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 10) 
What good publicity for the 
paper—just like old times. 

The above should be handled 
somewhat :long the lines that 
Lester Rodney used to crack 
jimcrow in baseball. 

Now for my personal opinion, 
the subject as it exists is a by- 
product of capitalism. As profit 
is its primary factor, there can be 
no real cure for the above dread- 
ful “disease.” The least that can 
be accomplished would be to 
lower the number of unnecessary 
victims. You ask is it the drivers, 


inadequate roads or over power- 
ful cars. 

I would say No. 3 and add a 
fourth, qualification to drive a 
car. In my estimation 50 percent 
of the present drivers would find 
it impossible to renew their li- 
censes. The word “freedom” in- 
jects itself here—may I elaborate. 
Real freedom in a social sense 
applied in and by a sane soc* { 
mn effort would be a great 
dea' less than the bourgeois tree- 
dom we know of today. I am 
certain in stating very few people 
understand this fundamental fact. 

High s cars are not en- 
tirely to blame. In some cases 
they are a necessity. Progressive 
thinking people of our time must 
find the necessary ways and 
means to prod the Congress to 
reason with the traffie conditions 
which face our country. | 

The Congress of these United 
States should create a new 
branch in our federal govern- © 
ment with a cabinet post, if nec- 
essary. Supervision of all traffie 
must be a federal matter, as it is 
too great for the states. It is only 
a question of time before we will 
have 100,000,000 cars on the 
road. | 

A suggested solution in the 
forseeable future appears quite 
simple. A national automatic 
S control system, subjecting 
all oe vehicles to a_ set 
“miles per hour” speed when ap- 
vroaching all towns, cities, etc. 
Once within a populated area a 
progressive signal system would 
then regulate traffic at a safe and 
sane 15 to 25 miles per hour. 

The above matter is of such 
vast importance it could be 
taken to the United Nations for. 
I find it comparable to war. 
Man made implements of con- 
venience should not be allowed 
to destroy man. : 


Good luck. As always 
A WORKER 


The volume is dedicated to 


Carter G. Woodson, founder of the! &© 


Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, father of Negro 
History Week, and, until his death 
in 1950, editor of the Journal of 
Negro History, “He was a prodigi- 


ous worker, a remarkable organizer, 
and - extraordina 
writes Aptheker. And. the same 
thing, in my opinion, can be said 
of Aptheker hi sie, 


: 
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—E. LAWSON 


scholar,” 


+) 
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Ska ee Pong sional investiga-| iy by these facts was the colossus} -,), “WBth. Jud “ 7 . rt 2:30 ey What's My Lime (2) 16:30 
tiow into the oil monopoly. S il Seteeiliieesl oft lertél ~ alia tk Dore’ |Herald Trib Youth Forum (9) 2:30| Movie: Abe Lincoln in Illinois (9) 
The American Public Power? © "NCSI backed OY eo ene County | Movie: Abe Lincoin in Ilinois (13)} 10:30. Final showing 
Assn. has called for a probe into|Closed combine of ‘seven great/CIO-PAC, leading liberals and oth-|"" 4 7.39 and 10. Highly Recom-|Sunday News Special (2) 11 - 
price-fixing collusion by the major|corporations controlling virtually all lor “oo ea He — a) mended Movie: Thin Man with William 
oil companies. capitalist world oil production, in- a ght oe eh ag al Horse Racing from Hialeah (4) 4:30} 2owell, Myrna Loy and Asta (2) 
The National Oil M ey keting cluding the Middle East, the U. S. ee ing tor extending eee bene an wor (2) 6 11:15. Above average mystery 
Assn., an organization of independ- ,; ee is ‘ olka Farty MOVIES 
— mS seventigntion| sate Canada and Latin America. Five} The CIO-PAC has backed aifun to Travel (9) 7 Magnificent: Seven. 68th St. & Sri 
its charge that “Texas and other of these are American. Three arejnumber of other candiadtes; for) a}bott and Costello (11 7 | Ave. Theatre. Sat.—last da 
oil-producing states are deliberate-|Standard corporations: Socony ,|Circuit Judges, Victor J. oa Crusade in the Pacific—World War! G-o4+ Man Sutton | y 
ly holding back the production of|Standard of New Jersey and Stand- co at J mah had hock <a Two ‘documentary (5) 7:90 Richard the Third, Fine Arts 
crude oil” to pave the way for high-|ard of California. These, of course,|p 174.0 e* ' g Jackie Gleason (2) 8 Barretts of Wimpole St.. Loew’ 
Probate, Emest Boehm and for)p,.... C (4) 8 po + ws 
er prices. are the firms spurring the trend to Wayne County Auditor the Clo! ay cme val 9 Metropolitan, Brooklyn 
Several Congressional commit-|higher gasoline prices in the United ale a hands off position. Chas. F. Satur day Color a (4) 9 to Edge of the City, Loew’s State 
tees announced they would investi-|States and Canada. he. incumbent Auditor, é uM 10:90. wt ay, re Caesar! 1e" Commandments, Criterion 
— Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- Big questions like these face |}, ed by the AFL, by many UAW q 2 srampagne For esar Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse 
any investigation: to what extent - Good comedy Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
have these manipu- | 


Tenn.), promised his Senate anti- ‘ ag: 
bs locals Basketball: NYU - Boston College We Are All Murderers, Apcllo 
lated the Suez crisis for profit? 


monepoly committee would look (11) 9 
about 750,000 barrels a day to do 42nd St. 
To what extent have they helped 


shape U. S. policy in the Middle customers and certainly without Your Hit Paarde (4) 10:30 La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
East crisis, including the new 


trust division also said it is prob- ae ‘s om ? 
i it is pr rationing.” Movie: Room Service with ! art! 4 ound World in 80 Days, Rivoli 
Eisenhower Doctrine? 


ing the: price increases. Bros. (7) 11 
) | PP Cimerama, Warner 
* Petroleum Processing for De- \fovie: Lady in the Lake (2) 11:15. — 
But even if the probers prefer to cember, 1956 said: er ’ Baker's Wife (revival), Baronet 
duck hot ones like that, they can} 


INVESTIGATORS will have lit- Robert Montgomery, Audrey co); ; : 
tle trouble ascertaining these facts: | divlelude ti a “A higher rate of crude runs! Totter, Lloyd Nolan—above aver- — Cadillac, 68th St. Play 
Pie hikes flowed the a hae, th, mo rig tan ned forthe ers wr | ae mtn bt te Tap & Bets of 

? ' 2 u . . 
pattern denounced for years by surplus which debunks the argu-'t, seeing inventocries—already at the Night, 72nd St. Playhowse 


Congressional committees as the | ; Albert Schweitzer, Guild 50th St. 
speeific form of collusive price-fix- ment that Western European de-' burdensome levels. Library Lions — educational film) Silent World—documentary, Sym- 
mand justifies a price increase. re shorts (4) 9 a.m. 


ing in the industry: Standard Oil | phony 

affiliates gave the signal, and other - : oe) OIL INDUSTRY experts thus, Wonderama—children’s variety (5)|Giant, Riverside. Through Tues. 

companies quickly followed. THE New York Times financial conceded that not only is there no} 10 a.m. War and Peace, Uptown—Fri. «nd 

© The claim that rising costs section reported Jan. 17: gasoline shortage now—but that UN in Action (2) 11 Sat. only 

made the price hike essential co-|| “Gasoline stocks are at a new |there will be none at the end of/Camera Three (2) 11:30 Court Martial (English) David Ni- 

incided remarkably with the in- peak for this season of the year.” | this year. They also conceded that/Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 ven, Margaret Leighton, Club 

creased demands for oil from West-| Petroleum Processing, an indus-|there is plenty of po poae and|Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon Cinema, Sat. 8:30 and 10 
capacity to meet all crude oil| Open Mind—civil rights (4) 12:30) Forgotten Films—Museum of City 


| . try journal, predicted in its January : 

aeree e i oe aay gasoline inventories would be) needs. Times Youth Forum—Desegrega-| of N.Y. 5th Ave. & 108rd St. 
e Oi] industry spokesmen pe high Dec. 31, 1957, as they were} In fact, the situation they anti-| tion (5) 1 1] a.m. and 3 p.m. Saturday. 
jubilant about the shutdown of the'2 year earlier — about 185 million cipated last year was a glut, threat-- UN Review (9) I : Laugning Gas (1907), Heart of 
Suez Canal, virtually conceding] >#!Tels. ‘ening tight market and price con-| Report from Rutgers—Novels dis- Valeska (1910), Romance of the 
they were now in an excellent posi-| While crude oil inventories trols by the carte] and resulting in| cussed (13) 1:30 7 | Rails (1911), At Bear Track 
tion to sock both Western Europe, Were not as huge as those of gas- out-of-hand price wars both in the University-NY University (13) 2 Gulch (1912), Loves Old Sweet 
and domestic consumers loline and while there were changes| W)olesale market and at the filing The Last Word (2) 2:30. Series on Song (1913), Mission of Mr. Foo 

® The oil industry ‘e ] eq, that Texas oil interests were re-; Staton. English language | (1915). ; 
iting This disturbing prospect was Youth Wants to Know—Panel aS of Jeanne Ney (dir. G. W. 


xT , istricting production, the supply on 
with over-production and over-sup- P Sabo a er tot 2:30 Pabst) 3 p.m.. Sat. 
ply. There is not the slightest ex.| band was sufficient for M. J. Rath-|dissipated by the Suez crisis. AS! lcs the Nation (2) 3 [Good Earth (Paul Muni, Luise 


cuse of an oil shortage caused b y| Done, president of Standard Oil of; Petroleum Processing for January | Hook (4) 3 | Reine S veh: Sen 
| 


15 


-~ Copital Echoes — 
~ To Demands for 
Oil flike Probe 


WASHINGTON. — Recent in- crease of 13 percent. 
crease in oil and gasoline prices’ + 
have spurred demands here for 8! BEHIND the situation summed 


TV 
Sunday, Feb. 17 


the cutoff of Middle East supplies New porey po Hake i the January pet &: Movie: Captured (5) 3. With Leslie THEATRE 
or the increased demand from’ Howard, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.,! Renaud - Barrault (French) com- 
Paul Lukas | pany, Winter Garden 


Western E | 
Le oil , 9 te. | 
® Industry profits were breaking cen shipped from the U.S, Gulf other i < wane, y. Rsverpts| Meese av aicomee, 
' 9 ge st day. 


new records, running at levels suf-| , 
1 | ‘and Caribbean in a2 effort-to cover Se , ) 

ftitios price ncreses |, European nes, Most of the Medical, Honzons (2) 490. Ht puis Dust, Chr Lane 
volume was supplied by inven- P ing-Boing Show (2) 5.30 Hiden River, Playhouse 


Standard of New Jersey profits tories... . We estimate the domes- 
were up to $603 million for the first tic industry right now can supply 


nine months of 1956 alone, an in- : 
Industrial Accidents ‘Drop 


MVASIBMEIE] When They're Not Counted 


issue of Petroleum Engineering: “The products price picture was 
“Millions of barrels of additional!a much rosier one for the refiner | 

(mostly crude) have already at the turn of the year, because of' 
‘the Middle East crisis. The inter-| 
national situation of a scramble for 
‘crude and products throughout the 
nation, and domestic and foreign 
sales attributed to the crisis to- 
talled millions of barrels.” 


é 


Phoenix. 


9 


ye» 
Movie: Abe Lincoln in Illinois (9)| tome gfe gy eden oi bane. Night 
6 : 4 , 


Helen Hayes 
Lassie, (2) 7. For voungsters 6 ! 
You Asked For It (7) 7 Good King Charles, Downtown 


Bells are Ringing, Shubert 
Kingdom of the Sea—documentary Easter, 4th St. Playhouse 
(11) 7 pe: Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 
Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 Take a Giant Sten, Jan Hus Audit. 
‘Major Barbara, Morosce 
‘Mv Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Lys 


Compensation reports for the 
whole year of 1956, there were 


Saturday Manhattan DEARBORN. — The Michi- | ing stuff like lines moving, cur- 


TCHAIKOVSKY Cultural Club, Midwin-; 
ter Vecherinka. Sat, 9 p.m. at 189 Second 
Ave., cor. 12th 8t., N.Y.C. Surprise, enter- 
tainment. Dancing to Liova’s Orchestra. 
Candlelit buffet. Donation $1.25. 


Sunday Manhat 


UNUSUAL LECTURE nday 7:30 p.m., 
Feb. 17, Jewish People’s Philharmonic 
Chorus, 189 Second Ave., N. Y., 2nd floor. 
Eugene Malek, outstanding musician, con- 
ductor will speak on “Our Musical Heri- 
tage.’’ Edith Segal, caller for folk dancing. 
Surprises. 


Sunday Bronx 


DR. DAVID EKREINKIN, editor of Russky 
Golos, will speak on the “World Situa- 
tion.” Sun. eve., 8:30 p.m. at Bronx Cul- 
tural Center, 1753 Boston Road, Bronx. 


Sunday Brooklyn 


BY REPEAT REQUEST—Herb Aptheker 
in discussion om Hungary on Sunday eve., 
8:30 p.m. at Brighton Center, 3200 Coney 
Island Ave., Brooklyn. 


Co 
7 


workshop meets ¢very other week 
Por details write Box 213 


like some companies. 


pidnii. side a place like Ford's, check- 


' gan Department of Labor which 


reports the accident rate in 
plants is “low,” ought to psy a 
visit to Ford Rouge plant and 
discover what is happening and 
the chances Maintenance work- 
ers have to take. 

A sample of how, “Safety is 
Not Everybody's Business” can 
be seen where Maintenance 
workers have to repair break- 
downs while the lines. are in mo- 
tion. 

Also and this can mean 
death, the electric current is al- 
sO On in many repair operations 
while the workers are working 
at repairs. 

Reports are that some 20 ac- 
cidents in the plant not report- 
ed have taken place in recent 
times. It's no wonder that the 
Michigan Department of Labor 
can issue nice comforting re- 
ports claiming accidents “are 
down.” Sure they are down, 


when you don’t report them, 
Also it 


Wits Vo. F- 


] 


rent on, when repairs are being 
made, 

Michigan has a Safety Law, 
which organized labor wants to 
revise. This law was passed the 
same year, Woodward Ave., the 
state’s main highway, was first 
paved, in 1909. The Ford T- 
models were just ee ery 
appear on the market and - 
eral Motors was still an infant 
corporation. 

The law was changed only 
once since 1909. In 1909 auto 
workers were getting 40 cents 
an hour and there was no union. 

Labor leaders say the pres- 
ent 1909 law is impossible to 
adapt to modern mass produc- 
tion techniques and there is lit- 
tle that can be done to force a 
boss to provide certain safe- 
guards for a worker on a ma- 


| chine which was not even : 


thought about when the law 
was passed in 1909. 


The law as it stands now : 


leaves it up to the company to 
maintain safety conditions, and 
here -is examples ‘of ' how::that 
works.\i040) %& S04 e & ne 
According. 


ec! ta90 te bod {t+ y« linn a 


toi.the Weskmen'’s: 


4.668 workers injured in auto 
plants. Of that, 296 were per- 
manently disabled and 24 were 
killed or died from injuries. 
There were 1,053 amputa- 
tions, 3,363 hernias and 710 
workers contracted some type 


of industrial disease in 1956. 
Some 12,376 suffered strains, 
sprains, bruises and 5,440 suf- 
fered fractures. After battling 
and winning Workmen’s Com- 
pensation for these injuries, 
workers. lost $50 million im 
wages because of having to take 
time off to get well again. 


Three Penny- Opera, Theatre de 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 

to Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Me! Candido, Greenwich Mews 
Mr. Wonderful, Broadway 


‘Separate Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 


Twelfth Night, Shakepearewrights, 
_ 264 W. 87 St. Last day 


Classified Ads 


HELP WANTED 


JEFFERSON 
BOOKSHOP 


announces 


A MAMMOTSH — 
MOVING SALE 


Now on: 
AT 575 6TH AVENUE 
|S’) New York. City ’ 


ti 


The . 


4 STENO for women’s organization, —— 


edge Yiddish typing en advantage. .- 
hour week. Wages open. Write Box 214, 
Worker 


FOR SALE 
ELECTRIC HEATER & FAN Combination. 
Use it winter & summer. Reg. $22.95. 
SPEC. $13.95. Standard Brand Dist., 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th & l4th Sts). 
GR. 3-7819. One hour free parking 


PAINTING 
INTERIOR HOUSE : 1 


PAINTING 
tious werkmanship. Konstans, 
| 34th St., New York 14, N. ¥. 


: 
—m 


Conscien- 
318 West 


£95 


‘ —— 

MOVING, s y | ’ 
service, days, 0 ’ wit édnom 
ical: . Moyers+CH y tare 


Ag Mae re ff 3 ; nS iv “« | pre you 
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Demo Coalition Wrangles 
Over St. Lawrence Squeeze 


By MAX GORDON 


the 


flict has been raging for some time o 


A big business aeons play in connection with public power has created a furore in 
litical coalition which is the Democratic Party’s main support in the state. Sharp con- 


tricity from the St. Lawrence 
power development, now under 
construction. The state is con- 


structing the project. 

The State Power Commission, 
controlled by Republicans, and 
under the chairmanship of Robert 
Moses, voted to grant a third: of 
the power to the Reynolds Metal 
Company's propos aluminum 
plant near the St. Lawrence. Pre- 
viously, it had signed a contract 
with the Aluminum stg of 
America, giving that trust a large 
share of the. power. And ‘it has 
pending a contract with the giant 
Niagara-Mohawk upstate electri- 


mean a couple of hundred jobs. 
Side by side with this announce- 
ment, Harriman said he would sign 
the contract. His action is likely to 
develop bitter resentment among 
his erstwhile political supporters 
such as the Liberal Party and the 
garment unions, who have been 
sharply opposed to giving this 
cheap electricity to the monopolies. 
It may also cause splits within the 
Democratic Party. Ex-Senator Leh- 
man’s ‘views have ‘strong support 
among some of the Democratic 


|Party’s most influential figures, and 


they do not like Harriman’s action. 


n the proposed distribution of 750,000 kilowatts of elec- 


2 Mass Lobbies 
Feb. 26 and 27 


‘held during the week of Feb. 25. 
| On Tuesday, Feb. 26, some 20 
labor ,liberal and Negr> organi-} 


Two major mass lobbies will be 


zations will send several hundred 
people up to press the Siale Legis- 


to ban discrimination in all private 
and public housing in the state,’ 
except for one-and two family 


Jature for the Baker-Metcalf bill) 


houses outside of major develop- 
ments. The lobby will also press) 


WINDSOR; Canada. *+ The 
projected atomic reactor planned 


at Monroe, Mich., presents its 
—_ menace to Canadian 
amilies in the Windsor-Am- 
herstburg-LaSalle district, it is 
believed here. 

A union publication, the UAW 
Guardian reported on. Jan. 30 
that Prof. ~. Wendell Hewson, 
professor of meteorology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, testifying in 
Washington for the Power. Re- 
actor Development Co. which 
seeks to build the $40 million 
plant, said: 

“The projected plant to be 
located on the west shore of 
Lake Erie, near Monroe, pre- 
sents the greatest hazard to the 
nearby beaches and to that por- 
tion of Canada immediately 
across Lake Erie... .” 


The public hearings were ini- 
tiated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission after UAW Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther asked for a 


Canadian Areas Menaced. 
By Michigan Reactor Plant 


“go slow” policy and pointed 
out that the proposed fast-breed- 
er reactor located near a popu- 
lous center could be, for people 
in Detroit, Toledo and surround- 
ing communities, “like haying an 
A-bomb = planted in the back- 
ard. é 

. In the event of an accident, 
the danger’ of radioactive sub- 
stance being windborne in De- 
troit’s direction was greatly lim- 
ited because strong southerly 
winds are unusual, the professor 
said. 

“The Canadian shore may be 
affected by south-west and west- 
south-west winds during the 
spring and summer when — 
inversions may persist: through- 
out day and night,” he said.. - 

Hewson - added; : 

“The evaluation of the pol- 
lution hazard in: the vicinity of 
the Monroe site. is hampered by 


. 


the absence of. knowledge _of . 


the diffusion . pattern. over 
- 
near a lake surface. 


cal monopoly to give it another Rep. Machrewiez 
sti i | 
Ee te Hits Move to Aid 


THUS, MORE THAN two-| 
Kevolts Abroad -{more effective job in enforcing an- 


thirds of the cheap electricity to } 
be..obtained from the publicly- _ (WASHINGTON. _ jti-discrimination laws. 
Thaddeus M.. Machrowicz (D- x 


constructed power development is FOR GH AN A (GOLD C0 AST) | 
Mich) accused a new Citizens For-|; ON Wednesday, Feb. 27, there ) via 7 ne ae, 


set-to go to major monopolies. The 

aim of the development was sup-jeign Relations’ Committee of ad-jwill be a public hearing on ex-| LONDON — The new constitu-|structure in many parts of Ghana 

posed, to be. to supply cheap elec-| vocating a “brutal . . . inhuman” |tension of rent control. On this,! tion for Ghana, formerly the Gold/and so meet the criticisms of many 

tricity .for the small farmers and| program in encouraging revolt in|too, there is a major hassle. The} Coast. was. issued last week as aj tribal chiefs. 

small. communities. in the area) socialist countries. real estate lobby is expected to); white Paper. It is to come into] The five regions are.the Eastern,. 

around .the St. Lawrence, up on! - He criticized the advice given|mobilize a large contingent of! force on March 6. : the Western, Transvolta-Togoland, 

the Canadian border. by the committee that the U.S.|landlords seeking to weaken con-| yy, constitution’ makes Ghana! Ashanti and Northern. } 

_ Several trade unions, the Lib-|abandon its. “defensive policies of|trol. It is expected that labor and the first’ of the British Colonies in} Jn each region there will be an 

eral Party and such liberal Demo-|the past” and “fight fire with fire”|tenant groups will be present to! afiioa south of the Sahara to win elected Assembly and a House: of 

cratic leaders as ex-Senator Herb- by encouraging “freedom fighters”|demand tightening of the present legal independence, and March 6 Chiefs. In Ashanti, the head of the 
in socialist nations. rent control law. will be celebrated as Ghana inde-|t{ouse of Chiefs will be the Asanta- 


--—- — - 


for wider powers and money to, 


the State Commission Against Dis-| T ATUS 
crimination (SCAD) so it can do a . 


\N MARCH 6 


eu 


ert Lehman, have been fighting 
ste a srw é progres. as pendence day. hene, the head Ashanti Chief. The 
ee, woe nee | Li : Under the constitution sovereign’ office of chief in Ghana will also be 
rf signed ~ oer camper a cag 446 MINERS KI ED IN YEAR power will be vested in a single} guaranteed “as existing by custom- 
sold a Te onan sem ns Seo WASHINGTON. — The United States was at peace and its uni- | National Assembly of 104 M.P.s' ary law and usage. 
a pF Hiroaslde - we hee deal at; {ormed men suffered no battle casualties in 1956, but its coal miners elected by universal adult suffrage, The’ Regional Assemblies will 
which these groups argued strong-| suffered 443 deaths and 19,300 injuries for the year, according to and secret ballot. The Cabinet will have power over local government, 
ly against the proposal government statistics ro 1S Sad responsible to it | aericeiaies, sg a mer 
, Ty sa: ASSEMD1Y. and education, and so on. Each 
Those who supported the deal This was an increase of 26 in the number killed, with the Full righ d i Chiefs ur 
5, bs i, ull rights are guaranteed to all) House of Chiefs will have certain 
age: it would bring business) death rate per million tons of exposure at the face of the mines citizens without distinction of race, legal powers and “will have power 
oS Se fee county. and hence | the highest in five years and not far below the -high death level ee ne — ae scene will to consider any matter referred to 
air AP ses Sat aA eh immediately after the war. The rate of injuries has been the high- page ng tne rides bt, Math thal 7 a perp of oo oe 
tT Files. se | ; and may at any time offer advic 
to act, General Motors announced| &st got 10 years. maa ‘Queen as Sovereign who will be! any Minister.” | 
that if the Reynolds Metal Com-| rhe number of deaths and injuries corresponds closely to the ‘represented by a Governor-General... enn dlaudiatiekd compromise 
pany got the cheap electricity and_| tonnage produced in the bituminous and anthracite fields, reflecting | In these provisions the constitu-|_ ee” oimeey the tof the | 
set up the plant, it would estab-| > mill; a a ae — . | tion follows the lines proposed by #!med at winning the suppor 
E P 32-million-ton rise over 1955. But if the number is taken in | 4 
lish a foundry nearby. Aim of this’ bs 9 ASRS ee ne ae 921) (1) 'the Ghana Government. What is| chiefs for independent Ghana. In 
was to strengthen the argument! relation “ the gu ag Pete cee Ss me two eee aon =30,000 | new is the proposal for five re-| view of threats uttered by the 
that the contract, if approved, —the situation is still worse. Ten years ago about twice as many gional assemblies and Houses of | chiets’ supporters, they offer a sen- 
would bring new business. In this} miners turned out only about a fifth more coal than now. Chiefs, which are to be set up to} sible compromise which meets all 
give scope for the present tribal reasonable demands. 
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By HERBERT SIGNER 
UNIONISTS filled Madi- 
son Square Garden to capa- 
city in a great labor celebra- 
tion of Brotherhood Week 


Wednesday evening. But it 
was just one union, District 65, 
‘Retail, Wholesale & Department 

Store, which did the job under 

the slogan, “Brotherhood in Ac- 

lion.” 

Highlighting the program were 
awards to the union presented 
by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Israel, and Italy. 

Other features included en- 
tertainment by Sammy Davis, Jr. 
of Mr. Wonderful fame, songs 
by the Interracial Fellowship 
Chorus, and speeches by union 
leaders. Governor Harriman also 
spoke, 

Slogans decorating the Garden 
declared: “All Races, All Reli- 
65"; “Civil Rights for Every 
gions, All Together in District 
American Is Our Business”; “A 
$50 Wage Floor In Every Store”: 
“Lift the Bargain Basement 
Wage of the-N. Y. Stores”; “Or- 
ganize the Unorganized”; and 
others, ' 2 


e 
-THE UNION used_ the oc- 
casion to celebrate “the. best . 


_ 
7 


Were \presep 


One Union Packs the 


Revlon cosmetic workers, how- 
ever, are still waiting for the 
companys “answer to their $64,- 
O00 question” on wage increases. 

Dr. Channing H. Tobias, chair- 
man of the NAACP board, pre- 
sented a Certificate of Merit to 
the ‘65’ Negro Affairs Committee 
in recognition of the union’s 
“consistent and uncompromising 
role in the continuing struggle 
for human rights for all Ameri- 
cans irrespective of race, color, 
creed or national origin and in 
appeciation of its substantial 
moral and financial support of 
‘the NAACP’s educational, legal 
and legislative program to end 
racial discrimination and segre- 
gation.” 

A DELEGATION from the 
unions Spanish Affairs Com- 
mittee came to the platform to 
receive the award presented by 
Felisa Rincon de Gautier, may- 
or of San Juan, on behalf of 
Puerto Rico. 


‘65° gained this ‘Award of 
Merit’ for its “accomplishments 
, - in integrating. its 6,000 
Puerto Rican members into the 
life of its own organization, and 
thus advancing their opportuni- 
ties Fe ge age and cultural 

uality in t eat metropolis 
of New York City.” “ 

Delegations of Italian and 
Jewish union members took 


in ceremonies) in, which.,awards. 


saps ck weak (h cally. 


“ 


y representatives: of Italy: a 


Ga 
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PALEY 


Israel, 

An impressive highlight came 
when the 18,000 union mem- 
bers arose to take a mass pledge 
with Max Greenberg, interna- 
tional president of the RWDSU, 
to give “time and strength” for 
the union’s organizing drives. 

ON THE PLATFORM were 
newly unionized ‘65’ members 
from Saks-5th Avenue, Bonwit- 
Teller, Lord & Taylor and Ohr- 
bach’s. The union is in the midst 


of .an organizing campaign le- . 
:, : Dit eres Se ane theese bi Peete 
.. (Greenberg, asserting. that the 


maiming those who woul 


? last! week ‘ won! 
‘Relations ‘Award of Local’ 6, >) ‘cli 


RWDSU is free of any corrup- 
tion or racketeering, denounced 
enemies of labor who seize on 
the AFL-CIO anti-racketeering 
program to try to smear the 
whole trade union movement. 

He emphasized that corrupt 
elements in labor's ranks are 
only a handful, and added that 
there is at least “one crooked 
business man” for every corrupt 
labor official. 

Cleveland Robinson, secreta- 
ry-treasurer of ‘65,’ observed 
that “Prejudice and hate still 
pollute our atmosphere, making 
our high sounding phrases of de- 
mocracy a hollow echo to mil- 
lions in our nation who are 
members of minority groups” 

He added, “Thus, we find 
even now in these critical times 
when the world looks to Ameri- 
ca for leadership in the struggle 
of free men — yes, while the 
world is looking on—race haters 
in Montgomery are shooting and 
up- 
hold the law and U.S. Constitn- 
tion . . . bombs are being plant- 
ed in the homes of those who 
dare to e racism and it 
makes no difference even if they 
are ministers of religion ordain- 
ed to preach and teach the Di- 
vine Will, .-.” 

(One such minister is Rev. 
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Celebrate Brotherhood 


Hotel & Restaurant Employes 
Union in New York, by over- 
ne vote of the union 
membership). 

A fact sheet issued by the 
union declared that “Implemen- 
tation of 65's integration policy 
regarding members of minorit 
groups is begun in the unions 
employment office, where the 
motto is ‘Democratic Dispatch- 
ing, No Favoritism, No Dis- 
crimination,” 

“District 65 has a long rec- 
ord of successful combat against 
discrimination in em loyment,” 
it added, and noted that David 
Livingston and Jack Paley, un- 
ion president and_ executive 
vice-president respectively, are 
members of the Labor Advisory 
Committee of the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination. 

LIVINGSTON, noting the 
contract expirations in major de- 
partment stores March 1, served 
notice that the union would go 
after substantial) wage increases 
to eliminate sub-standard condi- 
tions, : 

Citing the loss of jobs of some 
200 employes of Namn-Loesers 
in Brooklyn, Livingston attribut- 
ed this-to the inability’ of the 


small family store to compete 


with the giant chains 
the industry in New York 
a ehe | 
ion would fight to tle 
200 workérs 
stores, Livingston de- - 
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